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Preface 


Th b book is a criticism of liberalism. Its thesis is that liberalism 
is incapable of achieving its own aims because it is riddled with inconsist¬ 
encies. Some of these inconsistencies result from the liberal commitment 
to two incompatible aims, one negative, the other positive. The negative 
aim is to avoid evils, such as dictatorship, torture, poverty, intolerance, 
repression, discrimination, lawlessness, and so forth. The positive aim is 
to create conditions in which individuals can make g«>od lives for them¬ 
selves. 

liberals think that first among these conditions is individual autonomy, 
which is fostered if a state guarantees the rights of individuals to make 
free choices about how they live, equal concern and respect for their 
endeavors, a just share of the resources they need, and a generous plural¬ 
ity of options. 

The evils that it is the negative aim of liberalism to avoid are evils be¬ 
cause they endanger good lives. The values of autonomy, freedom, rights, 
equality, distributive justice, and pluralism that it is the positive aim of 
liberalism to realize are valuable bec ause they are thought to be necessary 
for good lives. Liberalism is inconsistent because the realization of these 
liberal values would increase the evils liberals want to avoid and because 
the decrease of these evils depends on creating conditions contrary to the 
liberal values. 

Another respect in which liberalism is inconsistent results from the in¬ 
compatibility of the liberal conceptions of equality, justice, and pluralism 
with good lives. It is destructive of good lives to create conditions in which 
good and evil people are treated with equal concern and respect; in 
which justice is taken to involve the redistribution of resources without 
regard to whether their present holders and future recipients deserve 
them; and in which pluralism b restricted to options that conform to 
liberal preconceptions. 

ix 
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The thesis of this book is developed in ten chapters. Chapter 1 de¬ 
scribes the political programs, the basic values (freedom, equality, right, 
pluralism, and distributive justice), and the core commitment (auton¬ 
omy) of liberalism. Chapter 2 argues that oil is proalent, that it results 
mainly from nonautonomous actions, and that the political programs, 
basic values, and core commitment of liberalism make it more rather than 
less proalent. The thesis of Chapter 3 is that the refusal to hold individu¬ 
als responsible for the oil they nonautonomous))’ cause leaves liberalism 
without moral resources to cope with the most frequent kind of evil. 
Chapter 4 shows that many liberal political programs presuppose collec¬ 
tive responsibility, while the core liberal commitment to autonomy ex¬ 
cludes it Chapter 5 criticizes the liberal conception of equality for misdi¬ 
agnosing the problem it aims to ameliorate, prompting absurd and 
inconsistent policies for dealing with it, and denying the plain fact of 
moral inequality among human beings. Chapters 6 and 7 consider and 
reject the liberal conception of justice on the ground that it excludes the 
essence of justice: desen. Chapter 8 provides criticisms of the inconsis¬ 
tency between the liberal commitment to pluralism and the central lib¬ 
eral belief that when the basic liberal values and autonomy conflict with 
nonliberal values, the liberal values should override the nonlibcral ones. 
Chapter 9 examines and shows the failure of the attempt to base liberal¬ 
ism on benevolence, rather than on the more usual Kantian grounds. 
The case against liberalism is summarized in Chapter 10. 

liberals' first line of defense against these criticisms will be to deny that 
they hold the views attributed to them. It is therefore necessary to provide 
extensive citations. The nsiem adopted is that citations in the text ad¬ 
vance the descriptive or critical accounts of which they are parts. They are 
there as steps in the argument, and their sources appear in parentheses. 
Citations collected as notes at the end of the book support the attribution 
of particular views to particular authors. Readers need to consult the 
notes, therefore, only if they want evidence that the attributions in the 
text arc accurate. 

Some of my previously published works are recycled in parts of the 
book. In all cases, they have been revised, often radically, to fit in with the 
overall argument. Chapter 3 includes some material from chapter 2 of 
Moral Tradition and Individuality (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1989) and from "The Reflexivity of Evil," Sofia! Philosophy and Policy 14 
(1997), forthcoming; Chapter 4 draws on "Collective Responsibility as a 
Problem for liberalism," Midwest Studies 20 (1995): 416-30; Chapter 5 
incorporates "A Question for Egalitarians." Ethics 107 (1997), forthcom¬ 
ing; Chapter 8 borrows from chapters 3 and 11 of The Morality of Pluralism 
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(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1993): and Chapter 9 uses por¬ 
tions of "Benevolence: A Minor Virtue,’’ Social Philosophy and Policy 4 
(1987): 21-36, and "Cruelty and Liberalism." Ethics 106 (1996): 834-44. 

Wallace Matson. Louis Pojman. and Steven Cahn read the entire manu¬ 
script. Their comments helped to correct numerous weaknesses. 1 am 
especially indebted to Matson's detailed, sympathetic yet tough-minded 
criticisms. Jonathan Mandle, Robert Simon, and James Sterba com¬ 
mented on parts of the manuscript. 1 am grateful for their generous help. 
None of them, however, should be supposed to endorse my views. In fact, 
they strongly disagree with many of them. It is even more to their credit, 
therefore, to have helped to express them better. 

Roger Haydon has now been the editor of two of my books. There may 
be editors better than he. but it would be hard to imagine one. His grace, 
wit, intelligence, efficiency, and expen midwifery have made it easy and 
pleasant to transform an insufficiently focused manuscript into the pres¬ 
ent book. Whether it is now well enough focused is for the reader to say, 
but that it is better than it was is to a considerable extent Haydon's doing. 

My wife, Jean Y. Kekrs, had made the work on the manuscript possible 
by creating many of the conditions in which it could be done, and then 
she helped to do it by listening patiently to my lucubrations. I am immea¬ 
surably indebted to her love, support, and good sense on this occasion, 
in years past. and. with luck, in years yet to come. 

John Kkkf.s 

nHAKA 
Charlton 
New York 
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CHAPTER I 


What Is Liberalism ? 


Contemporary dr hale* within modem political systrm* are al 
mint exclusively between conservative liberal*, liberal liberal*, 
and radical liberals. There is little place in such political system* 
for the critictun of the *y*trm itself, that ia, for putting liberalism 
in question. 

—Aiasdair MacIntyre. VIW/inure’ \S\irk Rniumahtyf 


A discussion of liberalism ought to begin with a definition that 
identifies a set of necessary and sufficient conditions that all versions of 
liberalism must meet But no such set exists, which makes liberalism elu¬ 
sive. This lack is acknowledged by liberal* themselves. 1 In the absence of 
a satisfactory definition, however, no criticism or justification can hope to 
apply to all versions of liberalism. The most promising approach appears 
to be. therefore, to propose an interpretation that embraces as many ver¬ 
sions of liberalism as possible, while frankly acknowledging that some ver¬ 
sions may still be left out and that other interpretations are also possible. 
That, in any case, will be the approach followed here. 

The subject of this chapter is. then, an interpretation of liberalism. It 
begins with a brief account of the attractions of liberalism, lists some typi¬ 
cal liberal political programs, goes on to an initial description of the basic 
values that inspire these programs, and then discusses the core of liberal¬ 
ism. which provides the ultimate reason for the basic values and the politi¬ 
cal programs. In later chapters, individual liberal thinkers will be engaged 
and greater depth will be provided. It must be emphasized that what will 
emerge is only one possible interpretation. To avoid repetition and ped¬ 
antry, "liberalism" from now on will mean this interpretation. It is left to 
the reader to bear in mind that other interpretations are possible. The 
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present one, however, is meant to be broad enough to include most ver¬ 
sions of contemporary liberalism. 


1.1 WHYUBFRA1JSM PLEASES 

The history of liberalism has hitherto been a story of success, it 
began during the Renaissance as a reaction to religious orthodoxy, 
gained strength throughout the Reformation, and became one of the 
main political forces in the Enlightenment. In the course of its develop¬ 
ment, liberalism moved away from being merely a negative reaction and 
toward a positive political vision that could be appealed to as an alterna¬ 
tive to all types of absolute authority. It steadily expanded its opposition 
to the divine right of monarchs, to aristocratic privilege derived from 
feudal times, and then to all forms of oppression, whether it be in C/arist 
Russia. Ottoman Turkey, the Communist Soviet Union, Fascist Spain and 
Italy, Na/.i Germany, or the Greece of the colonels. With the demise of 
Marxism, it has become the dominant ideology of our time, one sign of 
which is that even its opponents now couch their defenses of the regimes 
they favor in evaluative terms that liberals have imposed on political dis¬ 
course. 

Liberalism transcends national borders and historical periods, draws its 
adherents from many languages, religions, and classes, and intends to 
give hope for a better future not just to Westerners but to many others 
throughout the world. It is unlikely, therefore, that it would be formed by 
a single, easily identifiable historical influence. Economic, intellectual, 
political, and social factors had to combine to foster its coming to domi¬ 
nance. It is possible to identify three philosophers, however, who suc¬ 
ceeded in offering a systematic formulation of some of the key ideas that 
have been generally recognized as fundamental to liberalism. These phi¬ 
losophers, of course, have predecessors who influenced them and to 
whom they owe often considerable intellectual debt. But because this 
book is not about the history of liberalism, it will not attempt to trace the 
pedigree of these key ideas. 

One of the most influential liberal ideas is that the aim and justification 
of government is to protect the life, liberty, and property of the c itizens 
living under it. The formulation of this idea is John Locke’s, although it 
owes much to Thomas Hobbes. Locke supposed that the means by which 
the government ought to proside this protection is justice as defined by 
law. All citizens arc equally subject to its authority, and it is reasonable for 
them to accept it because the law guarantees the rights of individuals to 
life, liberty, and property. Legitimate authority safeguards these rights, 
and opposition to authority is justifiable if it transgresses them. Locke's 
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immensely appealing idea is that governments ought to be able to justify' 
their authority to the individuals who are their subjects and that the only 
reasonable justification is that the rights of individuals are better pro¬ 
tected by the system of justice their government maintains than by what 
they could hope for under different arrangements. 

The central importance that liberalism attributes to individuals is 
greatly enhanced by the idea of autonomy formulated by Immanuel Kant, 
who was in this respect influenced by Jean-Jarqurs Rousseau. Kantian au¬ 
tonomy may be understood as the condition in which individuals are free 
from external determination, such as coercion, force, or various forms of 
threat and manipulation; their actions are executions of their choices; 
they are also free from internal causal influences that affect their choices 
through uncontrolled desires, passions, or prejudices; and their choices 
are controlled by reason, understood as conformity to universal i/able 
principles. Kant believed that all human beings are equal in their capacity 
for autonomy, that moral responsibility and human dignity both rest on 
this capacity, and that morality requires respect for everyone capable of 
autonomy. He thus articulated the idea that individuals are entitled to 
equal respect because of their autonomy, interference with which is a 
violation of an absolute moral prohibition. 

John Stuart Mill, influenced by Benjamin Constant and Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, further strengthened liberalism by arguing that it is morally 
impermissible to interfere with the actions of individuals even if they arc 
motivated by irrational, destructive, stupid, or emotive considerations, 
provided only that their actions do not harm others. As Mill might have 
put it. liberalism is opposed to the coercion even of nonautonomous ac¬ 
tions, just so long as such actions are compatible with the autonomous 
f unctioning of other individuals. Mill thus opposed paternalistic interfer¬ 
ence intended to benefit individuals. His opposition was based on the 
widely accepted liberal view that individuals are likely to know best what 
is good for them, and even if they are mistaken, it is better in the long 
run to allow them to make mistakes than to have a government impose 
an alien conception of the good on them. 

As these brief historical remarks make evident, essential to liberalism is 
the moral criticism of dictatorship, arbitrary power, intolerance, repres¬ 
sion, persecution, lawlessness, and the suppression of individuals by en¬ 
trenched orthodoxies. Reason and morality arc on the side of liberals and 
against their opponents in this moral criticism. Indeed, one of the causes 
of the triumph of liberalism is that it has attracted the allegiance of many 
of those all too numerous people who have sufTered and are suffering 
under repressive regimes. An adequate political morality, however, must 
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offer more than moral criticism, even if it consistently opposes what ought 
to be opposed. 

Liberalism also aims to develop a moral theory that concentrates on 
politics—on the values that ought to govern the political institutions of a 
state. Liberalism and rival theories of political morality differ over the 
values they favor. These differences, however, reflect an even deeper one 
concerning assumptions about human nature and conceptions of a good 
life in accordance with which the moral and political values are meant to 
be formulated and justified. 

The relevant liberal assumptions are made explicit in the following rep¬ 
resentative statements. Writing from the liberal left, John Rawls (1993: 
xxv) identifies “the problem of liberalism" as, "How is it possible that 
there exists over time a stable and just society of free and equal citizens 
profoundly divided by reasonable religious, philosophical, and moral 
doctrines?" And speaking from the liberal right, William Galston (1991: 
10-11) says. "The liberal conception of the good .. . allows for a wide . .. 
pluralism among ways of life. It assumes that individuals have special . . . 

insight into their own good-[T)hc liberal account of the human good 

. . . undergirds the fundamental considerations ... of distributive justice 

within liberal orders-liberalism is committed to equality, but it needs 

excellence. It is committed to freedom, but it needs virtue." 

The assumptions that unite different versions of liberalism are, then, 
that a liberal state should be guided by values that reflect a plurality of 
reasonable conceptions of a good life, guarantee the freedom and equal¬ 
ity of its citizens, and maintain a just distribution of the goods its citizens 
need to pursue their conceptions of a good life. These arc regarded by 
liberals as good* to which citizens have rights. And it is assumed that 
citizens not only can but also should make decisions for themselves about 
the conceptions of a good life they will make their owii as they act autono¬ 
mously within the private sphere that their rights protect. The basic lib¬ 
eral values may then be identified as pluralism, freedom, rights, equality, 
and distributive justice. What makes them basically valuable is that they 
enable individuals to live autonomously. The aim of liberalism is to create 
and maintain political institutions that foster these values and. through 
them, autonomy. Versions of liberalism differ because their champions 
disagree about the interpretation of the basic values, about their respec¬ 
tive importance to autonomy, and about how autonomy should be pur¬ 
sued. 


12 POLTHCAL PROGRAMS 

The political programs that liberals favor differ, of course, from 
context to context The discussion of specific programs must therefore 
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be restricted to a specific context. For the purposes of illustration, it will 
be restricted here to the contemporary American context and within that 
to domestic rather than international affairs. These programs are the re¬ 
distribution of wealth from the rich to the poor, graduated taxation; man¬ 
datory participation in the social security plan; strong government con¬ 
trol of the economy, including business and finance; the extension of 
rights protecting freedom to include protecting welfare; greater racial 
and gender equality, the legal enforcement of integration; multicullur- 
alism; affirmative action programs; the preferential treatment of women 
and blacks; government-supported universal health care; the widest possi¬ 
ble system of secular public education; the mainstreaming of people with 
physical and mental disabilities, especially children; freely available abor¬ 
tion; the opposition to the legal enforcement of morality, particularly 
concerning consensual sexual practices among adults; sharp separation 
of church and state; increased funding for welfare and decreased funding 
for defense; strong procedural protection of accused criminals; and the 
aggrrssivr pursuit of these programs by the federal government. 

Such political programs reflect deeper attitudes that liberals typically 
hold. For example, with respect to the redistribution of wealth, they care 
more about the needs of the recipients than about the rights of the do¬ 
nors; in affirmative action and preferential treatment, they are more con¬ 
cerned with the victims of past injustice than with the present victims 
of these policies; in criminal justice, they focus more on avoiding the 
punishment of innocents than on assuring the punishment of the guilty; 
in education, they prefer special programs for those with low intelligence 
to special programs for the talented; in regulating pornography, they 
focus on the importance of free expression rather than on outraging the 
prevailing sensibility, in the separation of church and state, they stress the 
freedom not to worship at the expense of the freedom to worship; in 
welfare legislation, they concentrate on what people need rather than on 
what they deserve; in multiculturalism. they emphasize the benefits of 
diversity, while de-emphasizing the harms of lack of unity. 

Liberals are not alone, of course, in endorsing these programs and 
holding these attitudes, and not all liberals need to endorse and hold all 
of them. liberals, however, are typically committed to most of them, and 
most nonliberals are opposed to a good many of diem. What is significant 
for the present purposes, however, is not so much that liberals typically 
do favor them but rather the justification they give for doing so: that is, 
in the contemporary American context, these attitudes and the programs 
that reflect them are the concrete ways in which the basic liberal values 
are most likely to be realized. 
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1.3 BASIC VALUES 

Because ihe interpretation of the basic values of liberalism is con¬ 
troversial even among liberals themselves, any proposed interpretation 
must keep to the middle between the pitfalls of securing the consent of 
the contending parties by being too vague and of providing a detailed, 
albeit partisan, account. In trying to keep to a course that avoids both, 
the interpretation will aim to be specific until it becomes controversial, at 
which point it will indicate the reasons for the controversy. 

Pluralism is one hasic value of liberalism.' According to it, there is an 
irreducible plurality of reasonable values and reasonable conceptions of 
a good life. In a liberal society, individuals ought to be free to adopt any 
one or any combination of these values, and they ought to be similarly 
free to construct out of them their own conceptions of a good life and to 
live according to them. One political implication of pluralism is that the 
government ought to guarantee the equal treatment of every reasonable 
conception of a good life, which means that the government ought not 
to favor any particular reasonable conception over others. 

This Is often taken to imply that the government should be neutral 
about the conceptions of a good life its citizens pursue, that it should be 
equally tolerant of them, or that in the politics of a liberal society the 
right should be accorded priority over the good. This last implications 
may be further elaborated as the view that the business of government is 
to formulate and maintain the rules that enable its citizens to make what 
they wish of their lives. Conformity to these rules is what is right, whereas 
the good is what guides citizens in trying to live according to their concep¬ 
tions of what their lives ought to be. The liberal view is that political 
morality should be concerned with the right and that it should be left to 
individuals to decide about the good. Pluralism is thus the liberal value 
that defines the right political attitude toward the good. 

Controversies about pluralism begin because it is unclear whether the 
right and the good can be sharply separated, whether the neutrality of 
the government is merely procedural or whether it involves providing 
some substantive goods that all conceptions of a good life require, 
whether neutrality extends to antiliberal conceptions of a good life, 
whether plurality is an intrinsic property of values or merely a symptom of 
the human incapacity or unwillingness to recognize true values, whether 
toleration is warranted by genuine equality among conceptions of a good 
life or by prudential reasons against paternalism, and whether the exclu¬ 
sion of some conceptions of a good life as unreasonable do not simply 
reflect liberal prejudices. These controversies, however, concern the ex¬ 
tent or inclusiveness of pluralism, but they do not weaken the liberal com- 
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mitment to pluralism itself (see Galston 1991; Hampshire 1983; Kekes 

1993; Larmorc 1987; Maccdo 1990; Moon 1993; and Raz 1986). 

All the basic values of liberalism are intertwined, but perhaps none 
more so than pluralism and freedom. If pluralism is the recognition that 
there are many different values and conceptions of a good life, then free¬ 
dom is the political space in which individuals can choose among them. 
"Freedom." or "liberty." in the political sense of these synonymous 
terms, is the idea that the citizens of a society ought to be allowed to 
choose their values and conceptions of a good life without external inter¬ 
ference. Freedom conceived in this way expresses a human aspiration that 
motivates an untold number of people in both the Western world and 
elsewhere.' An often quoted passage from Isaiah Berlin (1969b: 131) cap¬ 
tures this aspiration as "the wish on the part of the individual to be his 
own master. 1 wish my life and decisions to depend on myself, not on 
external forces of whatever kind. I wish to be the instrument of my own. 
not of other men's, acts of will. I wish to be a subject, not an object; to l>e 
moved by reasons, conscious purposes, which are my own, not be causes 
which effect me. as it were, from outside. I wish to be . . . deciding, not 
being decided for. self-directed and not acted upon by external nature." 

Of course, all liberals recognize that the claims of freedom are not 
unconditional. An obvious restriction on the freedom of the individual is 
that its exercise should not interfere with the freedom of other individu¬ 
als. This much is uncon trove rsial. But a further restriction may also be in 
order. The absence of external coercion may be accepted as necessary for 
freedom, but coercion may also be internal. If individuals arc ruled by 
compulsion, addiction, irrational prejudices, or uncontrolled and misdi¬ 
rected passions and if the genuine choices they make are informed by 
ignorance, stupidity, manipulation, and propaganda, then they lack free¬ 
dom as much as if they had been subjected to external coercion. People 
often choose to adopt values that they would not adopt if they were rea¬ 
sonable. Being free from external interference thus falls short of being 
free to make reasonable choices. And presumably freedom is a basic value 
because it enables individuals to make reasonable choices among values 
and conceptions of a good life. Controversies about freedom begin when 
the question arises of how far it is legitimate to restrict the freedom of 
individuals to make unreasonable choices. These controversies center 
around the relation between negative and positive freedom, between the 
extent to which freedom is the absence of coercion and the extent to 
which it is the opportunity to make reasonable choices (Berlin 1969c; 

Kukathas 1993; and Ryan 1979). 

liberal controversies about freedom, however, extend even further. It 
is common ground among liberals that the value of freedom emerges 
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only under civilized conditions. If starvation, disease, poverty, illiteracy, 
superstition, ignorance, insecurity, and so forth are rampant, then free¬ 
dom is an unaffordable luxury. 4 The maintenance of the civilized condi¬ 
tions necessary for freedom being a meaningful value, however, notori¬ 
ously requires coercing individuals to make choices favorable to it 
Securing the conditions of freedom therefore depends on its restriction. 
And a most controversial question for liberals is, by how much can free¬ 
dom be legitimately restricted in order to improve health, prosperity, ed¬ 
ucation, security, and similar conditions of it? 

A further controversial area is that freedom is only one of the basic 
values of liberalism. It would be incompatible with pluralism to suppose 
otherwise. Other basic values of liberalism, however, often conflict with 
freedom. And freedom may be justifiably restricted by the greater impor¬ 
tance that is reasonable to assign in some contexts to the claims of other 
values. No liberal consensus exists about how such conflicts are to be 
resolved.' 

Yet liberals generally’ agree that freedom is a basic value because it is a 
necessary condition of individuals' making for themselves what they re¬ 
gard as a good life. This agreement extends to the recognition that the 
claims of freedom may be legitimately restricted—the disagreements are 
over the questions of how far and under what circumstances and for what 
reasons its restrictions may be legitimate (see Swan ton 1992 for the fullest 
and best account). 

Rights are another basic value of liberalism. The fundamental idea is 
that "individuals have rights, and there are things no person or group 
may do to them (without violating their rights)" (No/ick 1974: ix). The 
more important is the respect in which protection is needed, the more 
basic is the right that may be claimed for providing it. The most important 
protections are thought to be those that individuals need because they 
are human, not because they have adopted any particular values or con¬ 
ceptions of a good live. The need for such protections is universally 
human, and individuals are equal both in having the need and in being 
entitled to its satisfaction. The corresponding rights are referred to as 
human or basic or fundamental. All human beings are said to have them 
and to have them equally, because they attach to features of humanity 
with respect to which human beings are alike. 

Human rights arc not legal rights because a legal system may be justifi¬ 
ably criticized for failing to protect human rights. A legal system certainly 
ought to protect human rights, but the rights exist independently of any 
such system. Human rights may be said to be moral, in the sense that they 
protect human beings in the enjoyment of benefits and the avoidance of 
harms that count as such simply’ because of the physiological, psychology 
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cal, and social conditions that hold equally for everyone. Human rights 
thus define areas whose violation is morally impermissible because they 
constitute minimum requirements of human welfare. There are. of 
course, legal and moral rights other than human rights, but the)' vary 
from society to society and person to person. The rights that are a basic 
value of liberalism are human. 

It is generally agreed by liberals that the justification of human rights 
is that they protect conditions necessary for the functioning of human 
beings as such. But this general agreement turns into sharp disagreement 
as soon as an attempt is made to specify the conditions supposedly neces¬ 
sary for human functioning* 

Pan of the reason why these disagreements matter is that liberal politi¬ 
cal programs are strongly influenced by the interpretation of human 
rights that forms their background. If the liberal slate ought to protect 
the human rights of individual citizens, then it makes a great deal of 
difference whether the rights are interpreted merely as protections from 
unwarranted interference with the exercise of individual freedom or as 
the obligation to provide such substantive benefits as individuals may be 
thought to require as pan of the minimum requirements of their welfare. 
Some of the sharpest controversies among liberals concern the questions 
of whether human rights are only negative or arc positive as well; if the)’ 
are positive, what the required benefits are; and how broadly it is reason¬ 
able to define those benefits to which individuals are thought to be enti¬ 
tled. 

Underlying these often deep disagreements, however, is the agreement 
that there is a basic protection, defined by the minimum requirements of 
human welfare, to which individuals are entitled, a protection that the 
state is responsible for providing, and that one standard by which the 
moral standing of any state may be judged is how well it provides this 
protection. An often adduced justification of the liberal state is that it 
comes closer to meeting this standard than does any other type of state. 

Of the basic values of liberalism, equality is the most difficult to pin 
down and consequently the most controversial. The root idea is the com¬ 
bination of the positive claim that there is some fundamental respect in 
which all human beings are equal and ought to be treated equally and die 
negative claim that arbitrary inequality among human beings is morally 
repugnant. The positive claim, however, is vacuous unless the respect in 
which equality is supposed to hold is specified, and the negative claim is 
in a similar position until it is specified what inequality is arbitrary. Liberal 
controversies about equality are caused by disagreements about the con¬ 
tent of the required specification. 

Underlying these controversies, however, there is a shared moral vision. 
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In one expression of this vision, Gregory Vlastos says: "If A were a statev 
man, and giving him relief from pain enabled him to conclude an agree¬ 
ment that would benefit millions, while B, an unskilled laborer, was him¬ 
self the sole beneficiary of the life relief, we would, of course, agree that 
the instrumental value of the two experiences would be vastly different— 
but not their intrinsic value. In all cases where human beings arc capable 
of enjoying the same goods, we feel that the intrinsic value of their enjoy¬ 
ment is the same. In just this sense we hold that (1) one man I well-being is 
as valuable as any other’s. And there is a parallel ... in our feeling for 
freedom. . . . For us (2) one man's freedom is as valuable as any other's" 

(1962:51). 

Combining this egalitarian moral vision with the preceding remarks 
about human rights, one may interpret the positive claim involved in 
equality as holding in respect to human rights. All human beings are 
equal and ought to be treated equally insofar as the conditions required 
for their functioning as human beings arc concerned. And similarly for 
the negative claim against arbitrary inequality- inequality is arbitrary if it 
illegitimately favors protecting the human rights of some individuals over 
those of others. This position allows for the psMsibslity that human rights 
may be legitimately restricted, but there is general agreement among lib¬ 
erals that only those restrictions could be legitimate that are required for 
the protection of the whole system of human rights. Criminals’ rights to 
freedom, for instance, may be legitimately' restricted if the freedom of 
others is thereby protected. The liberal value of equality derives, there¬ 
fore, from the moral vision according to which all human beings arc 
equally worthy of having their human rights protected and unequal pro¬ 
tection is justifiable only if it is required by the protection of human rights 
in general. 7 

The sharing of this moral vision, however, does not eliminate sharp 
disagreements among liberals about what its implementation would con¬ 
sist in. Just as there are disputes about whether human rights are merely 
negative or also positive, so also are there disputes about the specific con¬ 
ditions of freedom and well-being with respect to which equality is 
thought to be desirable. These conditions may be legal, political, eco¬ 
nomic, or social equality or equality in respect to education, health care, 
police protection, and so on. But added to these is one that makes the 
achievement of a liberal consensus about equality even more difficult 
Given the assumption that equality should hold in some specific respect 
or respects, its protection may require either equalizing everyone’s oppor¬ 
tunity to achieve the benefit in question or equalizing the outcome of the 
efforts to make use of the opportunity. The political implications of the 
alternatives favored are, of course, enormous, and disagreements about 
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which ought to be favored are at the center of current discussions about 
setting the liberal political agenda. 

No basic value of liberalism is more closely allied with a single thinker 
than justice is with John Rawls. His view is developed in A Theory ofJustice 
(1971) and Political Uberalism (1993). Since the appearance of the first 
book, immense interest has focused on the complex issues raised by 
Rawls. In response to criticisms. Rawls revised his position, and his latest 
views are put forward in the second book. Rawls's theory is not of justice 
in general but only of the distributive aspect of it It is a powerful, com¬ 
plex. and subtle theory. Critical responses to it fall into three not very 
sharply distinguishable classes (see. for example. Daniels 1975; Kvmlicka 
1990; and Sandel 1982). To lire first belong liberals who by and large 
accept the theory, although they may differ about its details. The second 
contains liberals who reject the theory as a whole. The third consists of 
antiliberals who reject both Rawls's theory and liberalism. The identifica¬ 
tion of Rawls’s theory with liberalism is so strong that the rejection of the 
theory is often held to amount to the rejection of liberalism itself, to the 
indignation of anti-Rawlsian liberals. 

Rawls explicitly identifies the problem to which his theory of distribu¬ 
tive justice aims to be a solution as "the problem of liberalism": "How is 
it possible that there exists over time a stable and just society of free and 
equal citizens profoundly divided by reasonable religious, philosophical, 
and moral doctrines?" (Rawts 1993: xxv). These free and equal citizens 
arc assumed to be reasonable and to want to live according to their con¬ 
ception of the good. They will, therefore, cooperate with one another, 
because they recognize both that they themselves could not live as they 
wish without such cooperation, and that the same is true erf others. 

The question is what the terms of their cooperation should be. But 
whatever they turn out to be. they will have to include principles that 
govern the distribution of primary social goods: goods that citizens may 
reasonably want, whatever their conception of the good may be. such as 
rights, liberties, income, security, and so on. These goods must be pro¬ 
duced and protected, of course, and doing so provides benefits and im¬ 
poses burdens on the cooperating citizens. The principles of distributive 
justice state the terms in which these benefits and burdens ought to be 
distributed among the citizens. 

There are two such principles: "a. Each person has an equal claim to a 
fully adequate scheme of equal basic rights and liberties, which scheme is 
compatible with the same scheme for all; and in this scheme the equal 
political liberties, and only those liberties, are to be guaranteed their fair 
value, b. Social and economic inequalities arc to satisfy two conditions: 
first, they are to be attached to positions and offices open to all under 
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conditions of fair equality of opportunity- and second, they are to be to 
the greatest benefit of the least advantaged members of society" (Rawls 
1993: 5-6). These principles describe an ideal. The political programs of 
liberalism are designed to make the actual state of affairs in imperfectly 
liberal societies conform more and more closely to the ideal. 

Numerous liberals reject Rawls's theory, while continuing to espouse 
liberalism. Such critics are committed to justice and to the other basic 
values, but they deny that Rawls’s concentration on distributive justice 
expresses what is essential to liberalism. Or, even if they agree on the 
importance of distributive justice, they disagree with the economic egali¬ 
tarianism that Rawls claims distributive justice involves (see, for instance, 
Galston 1991: chapter 6; Matson 1983; Norick 1976; and Raz 1986: chap¬ 
ter 5). But there is no disagreement among liberals about there bring 
some basic, politically’ procurable minimum required for living according 
to any conception of a good life and about it being the responsibility of 
the liberal state to secure whatever that minimum is. 


1.4 SOME DISAGREEMENTS WITHIN IJBERAIJSM 

It will deepen this account of the basic values of liberalism to 
consider some of the main differences between versions of liberalism. 
Perhaps the best place to begin is with what may be identified as "classi¬ 
cal" liberalism. This is the view that the most basic liberal value is free¬ 
dom, conceived as the absence of external interference with individual 
activities. Freedom must be limited, of course, because one person’s free 
activities may interfere with another person's similar activities. The classi¬ 
cal liberal answer to the question of how these limits can be justifiably 
drawn is dictated by freedom itself: only those limits of individual activi¬ 
ties that protect the opportunities of all individuals to pursue free activi¬ 
ties are justified. The role of the government is to do what is necessary to 
guarantee the most extensive private sphere within which individuals arc 
left free to make of their lives what they please. 

Rights define the respects in which individuals ought not to be inter¬ 
fered with: equality holds among individuals in respect to their freedom 
and rights; justice consists in the legal protection of freedom, equality, 
and rights; and pluralism is the recognition that free individuals will pur¬ 
sue different conceptions of a good life, each of which may be reasonable 
and yet incommensurable with the others. This is the liberalism of Mill 
(1978), Berlin (1969a), Friedrich Hayek (1960), and Robert Nouck 
(1974), among others. There are moderate and radical versions of classi¬ 
cal liberalism, and the more radical versions shade into libertarianism 
(see Iximasky 1987. Machan 1976, and Narveson 1988). 
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Classical liberalism has been criticized on various grounds (Gray 1969 
and Ryan 1993). but the criticism that b most important to understanding 
different versions of liberalism focuses on the reluctance of classical liber¬ 
als to go beyond freedom rights. It b argued against thb reluctance that 
the meaningful exercise of freedom requires adequate economic re¬ 
sources. health care, education, security, and so forth. Equality, rights, 
and distributive justice must therefore be extended to protect not just 
freedom but also the conditions required for its exercise. Only if individu¬ 
als arc brought to the position where they can have an equal opportunity 
to take advantage of pluralism can they be said to exercise their freedom 
meaningf ully. The version of liberalism from which this criticism follows 
has been called “egalitarian" by some, “deontological” by others. 

The core of egalitarian liberalism continues to be autonomy. The au¬ 
tonomous life, however, is seen as requiring both freedom and welfare 
rights. It requires that individuals should be guaranteed certain basic 
goods that are needed for living according to any conception of a good 
life. The role of government, therefore, b to protect not merely freedom 
rights but also welfare rights. Since the resources required for equal wel¬ 
fare rights are unequally dbtributed. pan of the role of ginrmmrnt is to 
redistribute resources so as to assure that everyone has an equal opportu- 
nity to pursue one among the available plurality of conceptions of a good 
life. Such redistribution will result in curtailing the freedom rights of 
those who have a larger share of the goods. 

The aim of redistribution, however, b not to promote any particular 
conception of a good life but to proside the resources that individual* 
need for pursuing whatever conceptions of a good life they choose. Egali¬ 
tarian liberals therefore insist that the government ought to remain scru¬ 
pulously neutral regarding the plurality of reasonable conceptions of a 
good life. The activities of the government ought to be restricted to estab¬ 
lishing the procedures and distributing the resources that arc the condi¬ 
tions for the individual exercise of autonomy. 

Insofar as people are reasonable, they will be in favor of egalitarian 
liberalism because it lead* to a stable political system in which individuals 
can best pursue their self-interest without having to fear that others in 
their society arc so deprived of the opportunity to do likewise as to have 
no interest in maintaining the political system. This b the liberalism, for 
instance, of Bruce Ackerman (1980), Ronald Dworkin (1977a, 1977b, 
1985a, 1988b). David Gauthier (1986), .Alan Gewirth (1978). Thomas 
Nagel (1991). and Rawls (1971, 1993). to name some of its best-known 
representatives. Egalitarian liberalism tends to tilt toward the left, and as 
it does, it does indistingubhabic from socialism (see Ijikes 1991, Nielsen 
1985, and Ryan 1993). 
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Egalitarian liberalism has been criticized by classical liberals for being 
coercive in its policy of redistribution, by socialist liberals for not being 
egalitarian enough, and by conservative liberals for abandoning moral 
standards under the guise of neutrality, but the criticism that has been 
most influential in shaping the development of liberalism has come from 
communitarians. Some communitarians are themselves liberals, but some 
are not. It is often very difficult to say whether a dispute between egalitar¬ 
ian liberals and communitarians is between two versions of liberalism or 
between its defenders and critics. It complicates matters further that com- 
munitarianism itself has several versions, ranging from the socialist left to 
the conservative right Some representatives of this position are Ronald 

Beiner (1992). Alasdair MacIntyre (1984, 1988), Margaret Moore (1993), 
Michael Sandel (1982). Charles Taylor (1985a. 1992), and Michael 
Walzer (1983). 

The focus of communitarian criticisms is the way in which egalitarian 
liberals understand autonomy. The autonomous life is thought by them 
to be essentially individualistic, self-interested, rational, aimed at realizing 
a private conception of a good life, and one of viewing other people and 
their own society from the vantage point of the role they play in that 
conception. The trouble with this understanding of autonomy, according 
to communitarians, is twofold: it misrepresents the moral psychology of 
rational agents, and it represents, at best, only a particular conception 
of a good life, which egalitarian liberals champion in violation of their 
commitment to neutrality. 

On the first count, communitarians argue that the requirements of self- 
interest. rationality, and conceptions of a good life are not defined by 
autonomous agents but are the products of the moral tradition into 
which individuals are bom and whose ideals, values, conventions, and 
principles their moral education inculcates in them. Moreover, self-inter¬ 
est is rarely conceived egoisiically. Normally, agents identify with their 
families, friends, colleagues, ethnic groups, coreligionists, or fellow citi¬ 
zens. Their individuality*, therefore, is not formed by self-creation but by 
the multiplicity of influences to which they arc subject Autonomy, on this 
view, consists in finding a fit between their individuality and moral tradi¬ 
tion (Kckes 1989). 

On the second count, communitarians point out that the conception 
of a good life held by egalitarian liberals, to whom autonomy is essential, 
is only one among many. The insistence on individualism, rationality, and 
striving for the agents' conceptions of a good life is the product of one 
strand in the Western tradition that has emerged from the Enlighten¬ 
ment. It is secular, voluntaristic, atomistic, and tinged with a strong dose 
of Promethean romanticism (Flathman 1992 and Taylor 1989). Egalitar- 
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ian liberals mistake this conception of a good life for the good life itself. 
They fail to recognize that there are religious, tribal, ethnic, agrarian, 
hierarchical, and communal conceptions of a good life to which this, or 
indeed any, understanding of autonomy is not only foreign but inimical. 
Egalitarian liberals, therefore, cannot consistently maintain that the gov¬ 
ernment ought to be neutral among conceptions of the good, for they 
themselves are anything but neutral about antiliberal conceptions. 

liberals of all kinds have taken these communitarian criticisms to 
heart. In the more recent responses there seems to be consensus that the 
government cannot be altogether neutral; that liberalism is not a univer¬ 
sal human ideal but one restricted to the context of Western, prosperous, 
industrialized, and democratic states; that individuals are formed in ev 
sential ways by the context into which they were bom and in which they 
have been raised; that reasonable conceptions of a good life include ties 
of afTection and solidarity and that the desires of rational agents do not 
by themselves define the goods of the agents who have them. More recent 
liberal thinkers interpret autonomy and pluralism, freedom, rights, equal¬ 
ity, and distributive justice in the light of these criticisms; some examples 
include Galston (1991), Stuart Hampshire (1989). Will Kymlicka (1989), 
Charles Larmore (1987), Moore (1995), Rawls (1995). and Ra/ (1986). 

15 Tltr. CORE OE UBKRA1JSM 

Although pluralism, freedom, rights, equality, and distributive 
justice are the basic values of liberalism, it must be explained why liberals 
attach such great importance to them. They protect individuals, but what 
is the protection for? They provide favorable conditions, but to what arc 
the conditions favorable? They are constituents of or essential means to 
some end, but what is this end? A second way of making the force of these 
questions felt b to consider why liberals regard pluralism, freedom, rights, 
equality, and dbtributive justice as basic. Why, for instance, are order, 
prosperity, peace, security, civility, or happiness not as basic? A third way 
of raising the same issue is to suppose that lire citizens of some liberal 
society arc in full possession of the basic values and then to ask whether 
this possession is compatible with living empty, wasted, misdirected, mis¬ 
erable, boring, or pointless lives. And since the answer b clearly in the 
affirmative, it becomes obvious that however important these basic values 
arc, something needs to be added to them to explain why they arc so 
highly valued. This something is the true core of liberalism, the inner 
citadel for whose protection all the liberal battles are waged: autonomy* 
Autonomy is an ideal governing how people ought to go about living 
their lives, liberals do not regard it as an ideal of a particular conception 
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of a good life but as an ideal of whai individuals ought to do to pursue 
whatever conceptions of life they regard as good.* Autonomy is what the 
basic political values of liberalism are intended to foster and protect Au¬ 
tonomy is the end of which these other values are constituents or to which 
they are means. Contrariwise, if autonomy were impossible for some indi¬ 
viduals—because they had a mental disorder, were dcbilitatingly ill, or 
had been irreversibly brutalized under adverse conditions—then the ex¬ 
tent to which the basic values ought to be provided for them would be 
diminished by an amount proportional to their diminished capacity to 
attain autonomy. 

The essential feature of autonomy is a specific form of control that 
individual agents exercise over their actions. "By autonomy," states Stan¬ 
ley' Benn, "1 understand a character trait amounting to a capacity to act 
on principles — that are one's own because one has made them so by a 
process of rational reflection on the complex principles and values that 
one has assimilated from one's social environment” (1985: 80S); and ac¬ 
cording to Gerald Dworkin, “A person is autonomous if he identifies with 
his desires, goals, and values, and such identification is not itself influ¬ 
enced in ways which make the process of identification in some way alien 
to the individual" (1988b: 61). (See also Christman 1989; G. Dworkin 
1988a. 1995; and Haworth 1986.) 

Autonomy thus involves choice, but goes beyond it Making a choice 
may fall short of real control because the choice may be between alterna¬ 
tives that are forced on the agent, the agent may not have reasonably 
evaluated the available alternatives, or the agent lacked sufficient under¬ 
standing of the significance of the choice. Autonomy therefore requires 
the kind of control that involves an unforced choice among alternatives 
that the agent has reasonably evaluated in the light of sufficient under¬ 
standing of the significance of choosing one among the available alterna¬ 
tives. 

The nature of this kind of control may then be specified by five condi¬ 
tions. 10 The first condition is Itu prrformantf condition, the agents perform 
actions. Actions are something that agents do for a reason, which usually 
involves both a motive and a goal. The motive may be said to be a desire, 
provided it is understood broadly. The goal is the satisfaction of the de¬ 
sire. Desires, broadly understood, are extremely varied: physiological and 
psychological, innate and acquired, pleasurable and painful, beneficial 
and harmful, positive and negative, important and trivial, enduring and 
transitory, reasonable and unreasonable, good and evil, and so forth. The 
agents' reasons for choosing the actions then involve the belief that by 
their performance the goal of satisfying the motivating desire is more 
likely to be achieved than otherwise. 
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The second condition is the choice condition: the agents choose to per¬ 
form actions from among a number of alternatives that they reasonably 
believe are available. Making the choices involves the agents' reasonable 
beliefs in having the capacity and the opportunity to perform several of 
the available alternatives. It is sufficient for meeting this condition that 
the agents should hold the beliefs reasonably, it is not required that the 
beliefs be true—sufficient control exists for autonomy if the agents un¬ 
knowingly choose the only actually available alternative. What matters is 
the agents' internal motivation to perform the actions, not whether they 
have the capacity and opportunity to perform some other actions. 

A further consideration bearing on choice is that this condition of au¬ 
tonomy does not depend on the quantity but on the importance of the 
choices agents can make. Having ample scope for choices in uivial mat¬ 
ters does not compensate for lacking it in important ones that seriously 
affect how the agents live (Taylor 1965c). The requirement of autonomy, 
therefore, is that agents should reasonably believe themselves to have the 
capacity and the opportunity to make significant choices. And signifi¬ 
cance should be understood in terms of choices that have a formative 
influence on the life the agents go on to live. Religious affiliation, employ¬ 
ment. sexual conduct, political allegiance, and place of residence typically 
have such formative influence, whereas culinary and color preferences, 
the choice of teams to r«>ot for. or how to spend a vacation typically do 
not 

Making choices under these circumstances, however, may still fall short 
of autonomy because further, yet unspecified factors present in the cir- 
cumstanres could prevent agents from exercising sufficient control. To 
exclude these autonomy-defeating factors, it is necessary to impose both 
negative and positive constraints on choices so as to be able to distinguish 
between nonautonomous and autonomous ones. The next three condi¬ 
tions are intended to specify- these constraints. 

The third condition is the unforttd choice condition, the choices are be¬ 
tween alternatives that are not forced on the agents. This condition im¬ 
poses two negative constraints on the choice condition by excluding cir¬ 
cumstances in which a choice is made but is nonautonomous. One way in 
which this can happen is if the alternatives among which the choice must 
be made arc forced on the agents, as in having to choose between perse¬ 
cution and conversion. The agents choose, but they- can hardly be sup¬ 
posed to have sufficient control. 

A choice that is forced in this manner docs not indicate diminished 
control merely because it must be made between undesirable alternatives. 
The loss of control requires that the alternatives be undesirable not just 
for that agent in that situation but also for any agent in that son of situa- 
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tion. The reason for this is that the alternatives between which they have 
to choose may be forced on agents because of the particular preferences 
they have cultivated and not because the alternatives themselves are 
intrinsically undesirable independently of their preferences. If the agents’ 
preferences make some alternatives undesirable, then they need not have 
suffered a loss of control, provided they have control over their prefer¬ 
ences. -Agents may have to choose between honor and ambition, but if 
the ambition is too strong, then the unpleasantness of the choice indi¬ 
cates not loss of control but the agents' failure to exercise the control they 
have. On the other hand, the choice between persecution and conversion 
cannot be attributed to the agents' failure to exercise control, because it 
is a forced choice between intrinsically undesirable alternatives. Unforced 
choices should then be understood as choices that are not forced on 
agents by intrinsically undesirable alternatives. 

The other negative constraint on the choice condition is that the alter¬ 
natives available to the agent ought not to be restricted by moral and 
political values that the agents do not accept. If the available choices ex¬ 
clude some religious, sexual, and aesthetic practices or careers and life¬ 
styles on the ground that they are incompatible with some values, which 
are not the agents' own, then the choices among the remaining alterna¬ 
tives are not fully autonomous. How far such exclusions actually curtail 
autonomy does not depend on the strength of the case for their exclusion 
but on how important it is to the agents that the excluded alternatives be 
available, if for no other reason than that the agents should be able to 
reject them freely. This second kind of negative constraint on the choice 
condition makes it evident that choices can be forced both by having 
intrinsically undesirable alternatives to choose between and by depriving 
agents of the opportunity to decide what alternatives are desirable. 

The fourth condition is the /valuation condition, the agents have favor¬ 
ably evaluated the actions that they choose to perform. This condition 
imposes a positive constraint on the choice condition by requiring the 
agents to have a particular kind of reason for making their choices, if they 
are to be autonomous. If the agents choose to perform actions unthink¬ 
ingly, without considering the consequences and without weighing the 
reasons for the various alternatives, then they have still made choices, but 
there was no reason for them. This is not to deny that there may be rea¬ 
sons for spontaneous actions. Actions may be spontaneous because their 
agents have done all the required thinking, considering, and weighing in 
the past, so they can now afford spontaneity. It is possible, therefore, to 
have reasons for actions even if thev are not rehearsed at the time of 
acting. What is needed is for the agent to have reasons, which could be 
provided, even if they are not present in their minds. 
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These reasons, however, muse be of a certain kind to qualify for auton¬ 
omy. If the reason for choosing an action is that the agent is an addict 
and needs a fix. then the agent has a reason but it is not sufficient for the 
control that autonomy requires. The appropriate kind of reason derives 
from the agents' beliefs about the kinds of desires that ought to be satis¬ 
fied. A felicitous way of expressing this is that the satisfaction of the 
agents' first-order desires should conform to their second-order desire to 
live the kind of life in which some first-order desires are satisfied and 
some others are not (sec, for example, Frankfurt 1988a and Taylor 1976). 
It may then be said that the evaluation condition requires agents to have 
identified with, accepted, and approved the desires their chosen actions 
aim to satisfy. 

The firth condition is the understanding condition, the agents' favorable 
evaluation of their chosen actions must be based on sufficient under¬ 
standing of the significance of these actions. This condition strengthens 
the positive constraint on the choice condition by requiring that the eval¬ 
uations made by agents should take account of certain features of the 
chosen actions. One of these features is that the agents should see their 
actions under the aspect of objectively acceptable descriptions. A descrip¬ 
tion is objectively acceptable if reasonable people who are familiar with 
the context would agree with the agents' description of iL Agents' de¬ 
scriptions may fail to be objective because of self-deception, inattention, 
delusions, selfcenteredness, fanaticism, fantasy, stupidity, and so forth. 
These ways of failing in objectivity are themselves chosen, unchosen, or 
somewhere in between. The extent to which they are unchosen is the 
extent to which the agents' lack of objectivity renders their actions nonau- 
tonomous. 

Another feature is that the agents should see their chosen actions from 
the perspective of their past patterns of action. The agents should be able 
to say, if the need arises, whether their chosen actions continue or deviate 
from their usual conduct. Arc the actions characteristic for the agents, 
and if they are, is their pattern one that the agents think is reasonable to 
continue? If it is a deviation from the pattern, what is the reason for it. 
and is the reason a good one? It is not. of course, that actions can be 
autonomous only if the agents have laboriously asked and answered all 
these questions. What autonomy requires is that the agents should be 
alive to the significance of their chosen actions and be ready to face the 
questions if there is reason to believe that they call for serious reflection. 

One last feature that needs to be mentioned in this connection is the 
agents' awareness of the moral standing of their chosen actions. The re¬ 
quirement is not that autonomous actions must be morally praiseworthy, 
for morally blameworthy actions can also be autonomous. The require- 
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mem is not even that the moral standing of the chosen actions should be 
uppermost on or even important to the agents' minds, for the agents 
may subordinate moral considerations to others. The requirement is that 
agents should recognize the relevance of moral considerations to the eval¬ 
uations of their actions. This requires agents to accept good and evil as 
one of the aspects under which the significance of their chosen actions 
must be viewed, even if the agents' chosen actions turn out to be evil 
when so viewed. 

In summary, each of these conditions is necessary and they are jointly 
sufficient for an action to be autonomous. Agents may be said to be au¬ 
tonomous to the extent to which their actions are autonomous. And inso¬ 
far as they are exercising the kind of control over their actions that these 
conditions depict, they may be said to be making autonomous choices. 
Since conformity to the last three conditions is a matter of degree, be¬ 
cause the forces influencing choices and the extent of the agents' evalua¬ 
tion and understanding of them can be greater or leaser, agents, choices, 
and actions can be more or less autonomous. 

These five conditions require that autonomous actions be both free 
anti based on the agents'judgment. It may be said, therefore, that auton¬ 
omy has a freedom and a judgment component. The performance, 
choice, and unforced choice conditions jointly form the freedom compo¬ 
nent. The evaluation and understanding conditions constitute the judg¬ 
ment component. Autonomous actions consequently must be free, be¬ 
cause they mast be chosen and the choices must not be forced, but free 
actions may not be autonomous, because the agents may not have favor¬ 
ably evaluated them or understood their significance." 

It is crucial to understanding the liberal conception of autonomy, how¬ 
ever, that it is committed not merely to the need to conjoin the freedom 
and the judgment components but also to a particular view of how the 
judgment is to be exercised. The judgments must be the agents' own, and 
they mast be based on the agents' critical reflection on their own choices, 
actions, and conceptions of a good life. This excludes the substitution of 
the judgment of some political, religious, moral, charismatic, or whatever 
authority for the agents' own. And it excludes as well the agents' judg¬ 
ments being based on indoctrination, compulsion, unexamined preju¬ 
dice. uncontrolled passion, and the like. Autonomy requires that the 
agents should judge how they should exercise their freedom and that 
their judgments should involve the application of some standards that 
they have come to accept as a result of critical reflection on them and on 
how they should live. 

Jast as liberals disagree over basic values, so also do they disagree about 
the degree of autonomy that is required for agents, choices, and actions 
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to quality as autonomous. Their views range from what is perhaps the 
minimal requirement defended by Rawls (1993: 72-88) to a fuller one 
endorsed by liberal perfectionists such as Ra/ (1986: 369-99). The weaker 
the requirement is, the less it insists on the connection between auton¬ 
omy, on the one hand, and truth and goodness, on the other. It is suffi¬ 
cient for minimal autonomy if the agents have reasons to believe that 
their beliefs arc true and their aims are good. The requirements of fuller 
autonomy arc more stringent: the agents' beliefs about the truth of their 
beliefs and the goodness of their aims must be rational. Defenders of 
fuller autonomy believe that there are objective standards to which beliefs 
about truth and goodness ought to conform and that autonomy involves 
at the very least a rational effort to conform to them. l>efenders of mini¬ 
mal autonomy do not require conformity to objective standards or that 
the efforts to be rational should succeed. 

This gap between the minimal and the fuller requirements of auton¬ 
omy leaves open such obvious questions as the extent to which autono¬ 
mous actions must be rational: how differences over the rationality of 
various desires, choices, and evaluations can be settled; what effect the 
vexing problem of determinism has on autonomy; how much control is 
needed before autonomy can be ascribed to individuals; how serious must 
the lovs of autonomy be to warrant diminishing the rights of individuals; 
what is the appropriate moral and political reaction to the episodic and 
to the systematic misuse of autonomy, how individuals should be treated 
if they ch«>ose to surrender their autonomy- and so forth. These questions 
will l>c pursued in subsequent chapters in which the account of autonomy 
will be further developed. 

These unanswered questions, however, leave untouched lire agreement 
among liberals that all human beings have the capacity for autonomy. It 
is the most fundamental respect in which they are equal. It is die capacity 
for whose development and exercise they need freedom, the protection 
of their rights, and the possession of goods that distributive justice is in¬ 
tended to provide. It is to inspire its development and exercise and to 
provide it with sufficient scope that they need to have available a plurality 
of conceptions of a good life to endow their endeavors with meaning and 
purpose. And it is the fostering of the autonomous functioning of all 
citizens that is the ultimate purpose and justification of liberalism, its 
basic values, and its political programs. 

The importance liberals attribute to autonomy, however, is not merely 
that living a good life depends on it; it is also thought to be a necessary- 
condition of moral responsibility. For the liberal view is that people can 
be held responsible only for actions that are in their control: actions that 
reflect the agents' unforced choices, evaluations, and understanding of 
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their significance—that is, autonomous actions. Because responsibility is 
an essential feature of morality, the further importance of autonomy is 
that morality would be impossible without it. The basic liberal values, 
which protect autonomy, and autonomy itself, therefore, are supposed to 
express not merely the essential constituents of a particular political mo¬ 
rality but also a precondition of all morality. 

The last observations will complete this interpretation of liberalism. 
First, the core and the bask values of liberalism cannot be treated in 
isolation from one another. They are interdependent in a number of 
ways. Pluralism requires that autonomous individuals should be able to 
choose freely among the many available conceptions of a good life. 
Human rights are defined and guaranteed by justice, and they are pos¬ 
sessed equally by autonomous individuals. Equality derives from the ca¬ 
pacity for autonomy that all human beings have. Justice is the distribution 
of goods required by autonomy, and its aim is to provide the conditions 
in which free and equal citizens can autonomously choose among con¬ 
ceptions of a good life. 

The interdependence of autonomy and the basic liberal values at once 
reinforces liberalism and makes it more vulnerable to fundamental criti¬ 
cism. The reinforcement occurs because if one of these essential constit¬ 
uents is successfully defended, then logic compels that the others entailed 
by it must also be accepted. But the contrary also holds: successful criti¬ 
cism of any of the essential constituents tends to call into question those 
other essential constituents that depend on it. liberalism should be 
viewed, therefore, as a coherent oudook whose justification or criticism is 
unlikely ter be piecemeal, for the reasons successfully adduced for or 
against some part will tend to reverberate throughout the whole of it. 

The second observation is that liberalism is a general outlook that fits 
its adherents no more closely than conservatism, socialism, Christianity, 
democracy, feminism, or rationalism fit theirs. Adherence to one of these 
general outlooks indicates a frame of mind, a flow of sympathy, a disposi¬ 
tion to view matters in a certain light. To be sure, these attitudes arc 
governed by the essential constituents of the general outlook. But these 
are themselves complex, open to various interpretations, and people 
committed to them routinely disagree about their interpretations and rel¬ 
ative importance. It is not to be expected therefore that the interpreta¬ 
tion of liberalism just completed will perfectly fit everyone who may be 
identified as a liberal. The loose fit is a consequence of the nature of the 
subject, not a fault of the interpretation. 

This, then, is the interpretation of liberalism that will be the target of 
criticisms advanced throughout the book. 



CHAPTER 2 


The Prevalence of Evil 


"Evil" is no< a term that has been prominent in contemporary 
philosophical ethics. .. . The notion of evil is die idea of a force 
... not merely contrary to all that is praiseworthy and admirable 
and desirable in human life, but a force which is actively working 
against all that is praiseworthy and admirable. ... If one follows 
the liberal tradition of Mill. Sidgwick. C. E. Mo.*re, and John 
Rawls, one is liable to think of great public evils as a falling away 
from the pursuit of justice or of the good . . . The known suc¬ 
cesses of the Nari movement .. . ought to have destroyed forever 
a previous innocence in moral philosophy: an innocence which 
(led them to write) ... as if it was sufficient to establish some 
truth about the great goods for mankind, and then deduce from 
these truths the necessary human virtues . . . and the necessary’ 
social policies. It is not sufficient. 

—Stuart Hampshire. Innoermt ami Fjcpenmre 


It is a remarkable feature of liberal thought that it pays almost 
no attention to the prevalence of evil. The topic is ignored or barely 
touched on by the authors of the many books and articles surveyed in the 
preceding chapter. There are some rare attempts by liberals to grapple 
with the problem, but they arc either inadequate or lead in a direction 
that is incompatible with liberalism. 1 For the most part, however, liberals 
labor mightily to explain why it b reasonable to increase autonomy by 
realizing their basic values and political programs, hut they take no ac¬ 
count of the fact that evil b prevalent even in liberal societies. This omis¬ 
sion would be justifiable only on the assumption that the attractions of 
liberalism are sufficient to incline people to conduct themselves accord¬ 
ing to its prescriptions. But the assumption b false: much human conduct 
is evil even though its agents understand what liberals tell them. It needs 
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to be explained, therefore, why people who understand liberalism often 
cause evil in violation of its prescriptions. 

The most obvious explanation is that in human beings, morally good 
dispositions coexist with morally evil dispositions. If autonomy is fostered, 
then both good and evil dispositions arc encouraged. Liberalism must 
therefore have two equally important aims: the positive one of pursuing 
the good and the negative one of avoiding evil. Each is glaringly deficient 
without the other. A theory of political morality must attend to both aims: 
it must say yes, and it must say no. liberal thinkers, however, concentrate 
on saying yes and have vciy little to say about no. Evil is conspicuously 
absent from the articulated thought of liberals. 

There is a liberal view of evil, but it is not explicit. The first task of its 
critic must be to make it so. This will be done by drawing out some impli¬ 
cations of centrally important liberal beliefs, implications that consistency 
requires liberals to accept. This implied view will then be attributed to 
liberals, but it should not be supposed that liberals must consciously hold 
it. They arc nevertheless committed to it because they hold other beliefs 
from which this view of evil follows. The problem for liberals is that their 
positive aim. as defined by their political programs, basic values, and au¬ 
tonomy. is inconsistent with their negative aim. which is to avoid evil. 


2.1 THE PREVALENCE OF EVIL 

There are some realistic treatments of evil in the history of West¬ 
ern political and moral thought: those of Thucydides, Aristotle. August¬ 
ine, Hobbes, Machiavclli, and Nietzsche come readily to mind. They dis¬ 
agree about many things, but they would have been unanimous in 
lambasting, each in his own fashion, but nafvet* of liberalism. They would 
have focused on the avsumption that informs liberal thought that auton¬ 
omy makes the struggle for pluralism, freedom, rights, equality, and dis¬ 
tributive justice worthwhile. They would have found absurd the liberal 
supposition that if the conditions were created in which individuals could 
act autonomously, then these individuals would cooperate with one an¬ 
other in a reasonable manner, as each is engaged in pursuing some con¬ 
ception of a good life. They would have said that alongside reason and 
their conceptions of the good, human beings are also motivated by unrea¬ 
son and evil; that reason does not always dictate right actions; and that 
aggression, hatred, prejudice, selfishness, cruelty, resentment, envy, 
greed, fear, and dogmatism are also among human motives. They would 
have insisted that whether autonomy is good or evil depends on the use 
that specific individuals in specific contexts make of iL And they would 
have been righL 
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A moment of reflection on the morality and politics of our age brings 
to mind mass murder, unjust wars, vicious dictatorships, concentration 
camps, large-scale preventable starvation and disease, oppression, ram¬ 
pant crime, systematic torture, and an easily expandable list of further 
evils. How could it be supposed by liberals that if the conditions for auton¬ 
omy were made more favorable than they have been historically, then 
these evils would diminish rather than multiply manifold? 

One answer that liberals may give is that they suppose no such thing. 
They will then readily acknowledge that evil is prevalent and that much 
of it is due to misused autonomy, and they will repudiate the charge that 
they are naive about evil. This answer, however, is belied by liberal prac¬ 
tice. If liberals did indeed accept the prevalence of evil and if they did 
think that much of it is caused by autonomous actions, then they could 
not advocate political programs and basic values that are designed to fov 
ter autonomy ami yet claim to be ocher than naive about the predictable 
increase in evil that will be the outcome of the programs they favor. 

Liberals may respond in one of two ways. First, they may hold to their 
political programs and basic values and continue to regard autonomy its 
the core of liberalism but go on to claim that appropriate safeguards must 
be put into effect as protection against the evil consequences that result 
from the misuse of autonomy. Whatever these safeguards are, however, 
they must curtail autonomy, for how else could its misuse be avoided? But 
curtailing autonomy means curtailing pluralism, freedom, rights, equal¬ 
ity, and the supposedly just distribution of goods that protect actual and 
potential evildoers. It also means supporting political programs required 
for the avoidance of evil, such as strengthening law and order, enforcing 
morality, and insisting on the moral education of citizens, especially 
young ones. And these programs, of course, go against the liberal grain. 
It does not help the liberal case to argue that the need for such programs 
is small, and so the core of liberalism and the basic liberal values are not 
seriously compromised by these programs. For this argument relics on 
denying the prevalence of evil, which alone could render small the need 
for the political programs that liberals find unacceptable. If liberals were 
to respond in this way. they would strengthen the charge of nalvet*. which 
their response was meant to weaken. 

The second way liberals may respond is by denying that the prevalence 
of evil is due to autonomous actions. They acknowledge then its preva¬ 
lence but attribute it to nonautonomous actions, which involve compul¬ 
sion, forced choices, and failures in evaluation or understanding. They 
concede that some evil is caused by people who autonomously do what 
they know is evil, but they argue that such people are rare, liberals can 
then argue that the political programs motivated by the basic liberal val- 
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ue»—ones designed to make people more autonomous—represent the 
best hope of decreasing the influence of nonautonomous actions, to 
which so much evil is due. 

The second liberal response is stronger than the first, and a great deal 
will be said about it as the argument develops. But two problems with it 
should be noted immediately. If a theory of political morality is con¬ 
cerned with decreasing evil, as it surely must be. and if much evil is due 
to nonautonomous actions, then liberals cannot be right in identifying 
the domain of moral responsibility with the domain of autonomy. It can¬ 
not be regarded as a morally neutral or indifferent or irrelevant fact that 
many people habitually and predictably cause evil, albeit nonautono- 
mously. To suppose, however, that people may be held morally responsi¬ 
ble for their nonautonomous actions is inconsistent with the liberal un¬ 
derstanding of both moral responsibility and autonomy. Discussion of 
this problem will be the topic of the next chapter. 

The other problem with the second response is that if the prevalence 
of evil were correctly attributed to nonautonomous actions, the question 
would still remain. Why are autonomous actions supposed to be levs likely 
to cause evil than arc nonautonomous ones? Why should vices be less 
likely to flourish under conditions in which autonomy is fostered by plu¬ 
ralism. freedom, rights, equality’, and distributive justice than they would 
be under conditions in which virtues are encouraged and vices sup¬ 
pressed by political programs that liberals would find unacceptable? Why 
suppose that if actual or potential evildoers were provided with the oppor¬ 
tunity and resources to act as they please, they’ would then go against their 
evil dispositions and start acting benignly? 

These questions are the topic of this chapter. The significance of the 
prevalence of evil in the present context is that liberalism appears to be 
driven to respond to it either in wavs that are inconsistent with its positive 
aim or by denying the undeniable fact of its prevalence. 

2.2 UNDERSTANDING THF. PREVALENCE OF EVIL 

Evil is the most severe condemnation contemporary moral vocab¬ 
ulary allows. Murder, torture, enslavement, prolonged humiliation, and 
preventable starvation arc some examples of iL Evil must involve harm, 
which must be serious enough to damage its victims' capacity to function 
normally. Furthermore, the harm must be unjustified, because not even 
serious harm is in itself necessarily evil, as it may be just punishment for 
crimes committed or the means of preventing even greater harm. What 
harm can be justifiably inflicted is one of the fundamental questions of 
moral philosophy, but one that need not be considered here. 
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Evil may be ihe product of human or nonhuman agency. Inclement 
weather that causes crop failure and widespread starvation is an example 
of the latter, and it is usually described as natural evil. Evil caused by 
human beings, such as torture of an innocent person, is moral evil. This 
traditional distinction between natural and moral evil is useful but should 
not be drawn too sharply, because human beings may be agents of natural 
evil, as carriers of a disease, for instance, and evil caused by nonhuman 
agency may warrant moral opprobrium, if it was preventable and those 
responsible for doing so were negligent. Moral and political thinking nev¬ 
ertheless tends to focus on moral evil, since it is much more likely to be 
within human control than is natural evil. 

The primary subjects to which moral evil ("evil" from now on, unless 
otherwise indicated) may be ascribed are human actions. Mental states, 
choices, agents, and institutions may also be evil, but only in a derivative 
sense. For mental states and choices are evil if they arc likely to lead to 
evil actions; agents are evil if most of their actions arc evil; and institutions 
are evil if they regularly prompt agents representing them to perform evil 
actions. In its primary sense, therefore, evil is essentially connected with 
human actions that cause serious, unjustified harm to human beings. 

The evil actions of human agents may be rare episodes in the lives of 
otherwise deernt people, or they may be predictable pans of a disposition 
that is characteristic of the agents whose actions they are. In the latter 
case, the disposition is a vice, such as selfishness, cruelty, dogmatism, and 
envy. Agents with vices may or may not be evil, for they may also have 
virtues, and their virtuous actions may be more numerous and significant 
than their vicious actions. If. however, agents are dominated by their 
vices, then they are wicked. Wickedness is a state of character in which 
the agents' vices overwhelm such virtues as they may have and result in 
habitual patterns of evil actions. There are extreme cases of wickedness 
in which agents do not merely cause evil habitually and have characters 
dominated by vices but also knowingly and deliberately cultivate their 
vices in order to perform evil actions: such agents are moral monsters. 

The extent to which agents are wicked, possess vices, and perform evil 
actions is a matter of degree. There is no clearlv definable threshold that, 
if crossed, would make an action evil, a character trait a vice, or an agent 
wicked. Clear cases of wickedness, vice, and evildoing exist, of course, but 
not all cases are clear. But these complications are irrelevant for present 
purposes because the argument is about the prevalence of indisputable 
cases in which actions cause serious, unjustified harm, the disposition to 
perform such actions is habitual, and the agents' characters are domi¬ 
nated by such dispositions. 

That evil actions are prevalent and that they are responsible for much 
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of human suffering is clear. To the question of why this is so, the obvious 
answer is that human beings are motivated by their vices, from which evil 
actions follow. But this is unilluminating, unless it is explained why 
human beings possess and act on vices. 

The philosophically most influential explanation is embedded in the 
Socratic paradox that no one does evil knowingly (see Irwin 1977: chapter 
3; and Vlastos 1991: chapter 5). The thought behind the apparently obvi¬ 
ous falsehood of this claim is that human agents arc normally guided in 
their actions by what seems to be good to them. The explanation of evil 
actions must therefore be either that the agents are ignorant of the good 
and perform evil actions in the mistaken belief that they are good, or that 
if they know what the good is and they nevertheless do evil, then it is 
because accident, coercion, or some incapacity interferes with their pur¬ 
suit of what seems to be good to them. The Socratic view is that knowl¬ 
edge of the good will lead to seeking it, and if it does not, then there 
must be some interference with the knowledge or with the action. The 
explanation of specific evil actions must therefore be sought in lack of 
knowledge or in lack of choice* 

There are other explanations of evil (see Kekes 1990), but they will not 
be discussed here because liberals have shown no inclination to accept 
them. The Socratic explanation, however, is minrt congenial to liberalism. 
It attributes evil actions to ignorance and proposes as a remedy the im¬ 
provement of knowledge and the protection of choice from outside inter¬ 
ference. which, in liberal language, is but the strengthening of autonomy. 
Liberals nevertheless would be ill advised to accept the Socratic explana¬ 
tion. partly because it is driven to a metaphysical assumption about the 
nature of reality and its effect on human aspirations that is incompatible 
with liberalism and partly because of its intrinsic defects. 

The metaphysical assumption that is troublesome for liberals is that 
since human experience of the world testifies to the falsehood of the 
Socratic explanation, because knowledge of the good often seems to be 
combined with deliberate evil actions, the disclosures of experience could 
only be of appearances, not reality. It must therefore be assumed, first, 
that underlying the human experience of the messy world that appears 
to belie the Socratic explanation is a suprasensible true reality in which a 
moral order prevails and. second, that gix>d lives for human beings de¬ 
pend on knowing and living in conformity - to this order rather than being 
led to deviate from it by deceptive appearances. Only if this two-part as¬ 
sumption were true would it follow that evil actions, which are contrary 
to the moral order, are due to lack of knowledge. Socrates explains evil, 
therefore, as a deviation from the good due to a human defect in knowl¬ 
edge. a defect that involves mistaking appearance for reality. 
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The explanation of evil implied by this metaphysical assumption has 
passed from Greek thought to Christian theology chiefly through the 
works of Saint Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. Christianity attributes to 
an all-knowing, all-powerful, all-good God the creation of the moral order 
that permeates reality, and it explains the prevalence of evil by the cor¬ 
rupting influence of original sin. which leads human beings to choose 
evil over the good and thereby willfully or weakly pit themselves against 
God's moral order. Although Christian thinking about evil has deeply 
influenced Western thought between the Greeks’ time and the present, it 
nevertheless must be seen, ignoring some twists and turns of theological 
sophistication, as an adaptation of the metaphysical assumption and ex¬ 
planation of evil that was first advanced by Socrates. 

This metaphysical assumption, however, cannot be reasonably main¬ 
tained in the light of well-known objections to it. These objections can In¬ 
stated here without elaboration, since liberals themselves tend to voice 
them in the course of resisting religious orthodoxy. First, any evidence 
that may be cited in favor of the supposed existence of a moral order in 
a supposed suprasensihlr reality beyond the world as it appears to human 
observers must be derived from the world as it appears to human observ¬ 
ers. Such evidence, however, cannot reasonably be taken to point to any 
suprasensihlr order in reality because the most such evidence can imply 
is that human knowledge of the world as it appears is limited and fallible. 
It is logically impossible for evidence to support inferences about what 
may lie beyond available evidence. 

Second, if defenders of the metaphysical assumption nevertheless pur¬ 
sue their speculations, then they must recognize that xs the existence of 
a moral order in suprasensiblc reality is inferred from observed instances 
of apparent goodness, so the existence of an evil order in suprasensible 
reality must be analogously inferable from observed instances of evil. 
There is no more reason to think of evil as deviation from the good as 
there is to think of the good as deviation from evil. 

Third, even if it were avsumed for the sake of argument that the first 
two objections fail, the metaphysical assumption would still be indefensi¬ 
ble. because it would account solely for moral evil, caused by human neg¬ 
ligence, and not for natural evil, such as the scarcity- of necessary re¬ 
sources. disasters, and disease, whose occurrence can only exceptionally 
be attributed to human agency. 

Lastly, the metaphysical assumption fails to account for moral monsters 
who make it a policy for themselves to do evil knowingly and who deliber¬ 
ately cultivate vices in themselves. Thev do evil not because they mistake 
it for the good but precisely because it is evil. They are hostile or indiffer¬ 
ent to the aspiration to make human life better rather than worse. Moral 
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monsters, to be sure, are rare, but their existence is sufficient to show that 
the Socratic claim—no one does evil knowingly—is not only paradoxical 
but also false. 

If the Socratic explanation of the prevalence of evil fails, then the ques¬ 
tion of why evil is prevalent stands. Liberals have a vested interest in an¬ 
swering it because unless they do so their positive and negative aims ap¬ 
pear to be inconsistent. If evil is prevalent, as it is. and if liberals are 
committed 10 making it less prevalent, as they are, then how could they 
avoid the objection that their political programs designed to enhance 
pluralism, freedom, rights, equality, and distributive justice, and. through 
them, autonomy will make evil more rather than less prevalent by remov¬ 
ing curbs on the conduct of evildoers? liberals may answer this question 
in one of two ways. 

r 3. THE PREVALENCE OP EVIL AS DUE TO AUTONOMOUS ACTIONS 

The first answer attributes the prevalence of evil mainly to auton¬ 
omous actions that have gone morally astray. This commits liberals to the 
supposition that there are many people who often make unforced choices 
among alternative courses of action, they perform the actions they have 
favorably evaluated and whose significance they have understood, and 
their habitual actions are evil. Such people thus knowingly, intentionally, 
and frequently act in evil ways. It is an implication of this answer that 
there must be many people of this kind, otherwise the prevalence of evil 
could not be due to them. 

What could lead astray the agents of these autonomously evil actions? 
One possibility is that they are moral monsters who take satisfaction in 
causing serious, unjustified harm to others. They may be murderers, tor¬ 
turers. dictators, enforcers, thieves who doom their victims to starvation 
and disease, and similar wicked specimens. They make it a policy for 
themselves to acquire knowledge of evil and to choose to act on iL The 
psychological sources of this policy may be violent hatred, passionate in¬ 
dignation, thirst for power, self-loathing projected outward, cynicism, de¬ 
structiveness, and so forth. Behind these forms of misanthropy may be 
real or imagined injustice, keenly felt personal shortcomings, lifelong 
brutalization, or extreme selfishness. 

Moral monsters, however, arc surely rare, probably rarer than moral 
saints, because monsters not only must have as clear vision, great strength 
of character, and exceptionally strong sense of purpose as do saints but 
must also hide from others their true nature, since public opinion is gen¬ 
erally disposed to favor the good. Being a moral monster, therefore, is 
very difficult, so few people can be supposed to become monstrous and 
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continue in the same state. Thus it would be implausible to attribute the 
prevalence of evil to these few, rare moral monsters. 

Another possibility is that people do evil autonomously because they 
systematically subordinate moral to other commitments. These other 
commitments may be to personal, political, religious, or aesthetic proj¬ 
ects. When their commitments require them to do evil, they knowingly 
and deliberately do iL Their justification is that living according to their 
commitments is more important than avoiding evil. They are selfcen- 
tered and fanatical, see themselves as the instruments of their gods, or 
are aesthetes who have grown cruel in their indifference to humanity. In 
one way, they are like moral monsters because both do evil autonomously; 
but in another way, they are unalike because moral monsters do evil be¬ 
cause it is evil, whereas these people do it for some other reason. They 
may be more or less wicked, depending on what virtues they have in addi¬ 
tion to their vices, how their virtues and vices are balanced, and on how 
much evil they actually cause. 

The first liberal answer, then, is that the prevalence of evil is due to 
such people. What must be done to make evil less prevalent is to stop 
them from subordinating moral to other considerations. But stopping 
them cannot be a matter of calling their attention to a mistake they have 
made, for these evildoers do not think that they have made a mistake. 
They know all the relevant facts, they know about the requirements of 
morality, and they have decided that some personal, political, religious, 
or aesthetic consideration justifies them in systematically violating the re¬ 
quirements of morality. To say to them that they should not do so is not 
going to alter their conduct because they have been persuaded by the 
personal, political, religious, or aesthetic reasons they can cite that their 
evil conduct is justified. Given that liberals are committed to making evil 
less prevalent and that the prevalence of evil is due to autonomous ac¬ 
tions, liberals must be prepared to coerce autonomous evildoers so as to 
curtail their evil actions. 

This curtailment, however, is not one that liberals could accept and still 
remain faithful to their political programs, basic values, and to increasing 
autonomy. For if the prevalence of evil were due to autonomous actions, 
then evil could be made less prevalent only by curtailing the actions that 
cause it. Because it is, by hypothesis, autonomous actions that do so, cur¬ 
tailing evil requires curtailing pluralism, freedom, equality, rights, and 
distributive justice, the values that make autonomously evil actions possi¬ 
ble. The curtailment of these basic values would have to be considerable, 
given that the autonomous actions to which the prevalence of evil is sup¬ 
posed to be due must also be supposed to be numerous so as to account 
for its prevalence. 
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It is therefore a consequence of this answer that if a liberal society 
wishes to curtail the prevalence of evil that exists in it, then it must be 
committed to tUcrrasing rather than increasing, the autonomy of many 
people living in it. and thus decreasing, rather than increasing, the extent 
to which freedom, equality, rights, pluralism, and distributive justice pre¬ 
vail. And this decrease will be great, not small, because evil is not rare but 
prevalent 

Thus if this answer were accepted, the negative aim of liberalism— 
making evil less prevalent—and its positive aim—fostering autonomy by 
fostering freedom, equality, rights, pluralism, and distributive justice— 
would be inconsistent with each other. If the prevalence of evil were due 
to autonomous actions, then more autonomy would make evil more prev¬ 
alent and making evil less prevalent would require less autonomy. In that 
case, a society committed to making evil less prevalent could not be lib¬ 
eral; and if it were committed to increasing autonomy by increasing free¬ 
dom, equality, rights, pluralism, and distributive justice, then it would 
make evil more prevalent. liberals would be well advised therefore to 
reject this first answer. 


2.4 THE PUVAI1NC1 or EVIL AS DUE TO NONAUTONOMOUS ACTIONS 

According to the second answer liberals may give, the prevalence 
of evil is due mainly to nonautonomous actions. Although they conform 
to the freedom component of autonomy, these actions are nonautono- 
mous because they violate its judgment component. The thought behind 
this answer is that the prevalence of evil largely results from actions that 
their agents perform by choosing one among several alternatives that 
have not been forced on them, but the agents fail to evaluate or to under¬ 
stand the significance of the alternatives they freely choose. They do evil, 
but they do not see what they do as evil. They see their actions under 
some other description, and their misperceptions arc due to a kind of 
cognitive failure. 

This answer, of course, is a contemporary and attenuated version of the 
Socratic dictum that no one does evil knowingly. People are cruel but 
sec themselves as just; they are dogmatic but believe themselves to be 
principled; they are greedy but it seems to them as taking their fair share; 
they are prejudiced but appear to themselves as objective about their 
wretched victims. They are. therefore, not moral monsters but moral idi¬ 
ots. They fail to see what they ought to see and what they’ would see if 
their vices did not cloud their vision. This is what led Hannah Arendt 
(1964) to speak about the banality of evil. There is nothing heroic about 
the agents of most evil actions; they do not adopt the maxim of Milton's 
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Satan: Evil, be thou my good. They banal ty mistake evil for good because 
they are morally deficient. 

According to this answer, human mouses are mixed, and human begins 
are complex. They are moved by both good and evil. Virtues coexist and 
conflict with vices. The inner life of the overwhelming majority of human 
beings is a struggle in which selfishness, cruelty, greed, envy, hatred, and 
so forth, on one side, and love, decency, pity, kindness, and so on, on the 
other side, arc the soldiers of the ignorant armies, c lashing in the dark. 
The sources of evil are such people: wicked in some ways and in some 
circumstances, virtuous in others; people like most of us. They are the 
agents of evil and of the good, and they act one way or another, depend¬ 
ing on their imperfect knowledge, mixed motives, unclear aims, and on 
the pressures exerted on them by the historical, political, cultural, and 
other forces to which they are subject. 

These agents do not pursue evil as a conscious and deliberate policy*. 
They certainly do evil, but they mistake the moral standing of their ac¬ 
tions. In a sense, they know what evil is because they can recognize it in 
others and may be brought to recognize it even in themselves. Moreover, 
they choose their evil actions, since they perform them uncoerced in cir- 
cumstances where they could act otherwise. But they do not see their 
actions as evil because something intrudes between their general knowl¬ 
edge of evil and the recognition that their actions fall under it. Their own 
cruelty is seen by them as healthy ambition, selfishness as doing what is 
necessary to win in the competition of life, hatred as well-merited con¬ 
tempt. envy as just indignation, or fanaticism as consistency. They know 
that cruelty, selfishness, hatred, envy, and fanaticism are evil, but they do 
not know that their actions exemplify- these evils. And they do not know 
it because early deprivation, self-deception, brutalizing experiences, fan¬ 
tasy. egocentrism, or a deep sense of inferiority or superiority prevents 
them from seeing the true nature of their actions. 

Such people are like those who subordinate moral to other considera¬ 
tions, but they are also unlike them because they do not do so autono¬ 
mously. Those who do evil autonomously know perfectly well what they 
are doing, but these agents do not because they have made a mistake 
in understanding or evaluating their own conduct. They- thus cause evil 
nonautonomously because they have violated the judgment component 
of autonomy. Some people act in this way habitually and predictably, oth¬ 
ers only episodically. The former are wicked, the latter are merely prone 
to act wickedly in some circumstances. The second liberal answer, then, 
attributes the prevalence of evil to the nonautonomous wickedness of 
those many agents who habitually preform evil actions, although they mis¬ 
take the nature of their actions. They know in general what evil is. but 
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they do not bring that knowledge to bear on the particular actions the)' 
perform. 

To make this discussion of nonautonomous wickedness more concrete, 
consider some familiar forms of nonautonomous wickedness. Take a par¬ 
ticular kind of dogmatism first People who are dogmatic in this way have 
a strong commitment to moral principles and act according to them, but 
their principles are mistaken. If they were more independent-minded and 
inquiring, they might discover that their principles are faulty, but, as a 
matter of fact, they have not developed the required critical faculty. Such 
dogmatists may cause great evil if they come to believe that some groups 
or individuals live in gross violation of their mistaken principles. For they 
may suppose, then, that the violators are guilty of grave offenses and de¬ 
serve the serious harm these dogmatists knowingly cause them. Dogma¬ 
tists may acknowledge that they are causing harm, but they believe, sin¬ 
cerely and yet falsely, that it is justified as punishment, corrective, self- 
defense, or the imposition of discipline. 

An often found reason why dogmatists come to hold their mistaken 
principles uncritically is that they have been brought up to hold them, 
the same is true of everybody in their context, and such doubts as they 
have are allayed by the authorities whom they have been taught to re¬ 
spect. It often happens that people live in societies inhospitable to critical 
reflection on the prevailing morality. The habit of questioning need not 
be defensively discouraged; rather, there may be no scope for question¬ 
ing, because the morality, which to outsiders may appear as pernicious, is 
simply taken for granted by them and by everybody who counts. Holding 
these mistaken principles and acting according to them is an essential 
part of their identity and sense of belongingness to society. The respect 
they give and receive, their moral status and moral judgments, and their 
own appraisals of themselves are all inseparably tied up with their perni¬ 
cious principles. Such were the circumstances of many slave owners in the 
antebellum South, of just about everybody during the sixteenth-century 
European witch craze, of Crusaders slaughtering Muslims, of Muslims 
waging holy war against infidels, of the champions of the institution of 
judicial torture in medieval Christendom, and of numerous Nazis and 
Communists. 

It can hardly be denied that the actions of dogmatic people may cause 
evil. But their dogmatism results from insufficient development of the 
capacity to evaluate their actions and understand their significance. Since 
autonomy requires conformity to the evaluation and understanding con¬ 
ditions, it must be concluded that such evil actions and the vices from 
which they sprang are nonautonomous. They conform to the freedom 
component of autonomy, but they violate its judgment component 
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Another form of wickedness is a kind of insensitivity. Its agents are 
temperamentally cold and unimaginative about the suffering of others. 
Perhaps they are themselves stoical, ascetic, have a high pain threshold, 
and. not being perceptive, expect even-one to be like them. When they 
witness signs of pain, elicited by what they regard as insufficient cause, 
they treat them as signs of weakness to which people should not succumb. 
Their reaction to evil is thus often contempt for its victims. Imagine such 
people in intimate relationships in which others expect, and are entitled 
to expect, their sympathy, help, and understanding. They may be parents, 
teachers, spouses, friends, or lovers. When confronted with evil done to 
their intimates, they just do not see it as evil. But insensitivity can also 
actively cause evil because its agents do not understand that their conduct 
causes evil. If they understood it. they would not cause it, but they cannot 
understand it because they lack the sensitivity to recognize that others are 
vulnerable where they are not. And so they become those archetypal fig¬ 
ures: the stern and unforgiving father, the teacher with unsatisfiable de¬ 
mands, or the most dangerous traitor of all, the intimate enemy who 
knows and condemns the vulnerabilities of his or her inmates. 

Insensitivity is a vice because it regularly causes evil. But it is often non- 
autonomous because, like dogmatism, it does not conform to the evalua¬ 
tion and understanding conditions of autonomy, thus violating its judg¬ 
ment component The source of this failure is the poverty of the agents’ 
emotional lives as a result of genetic or hormonal causes or of upbringing 
and circumstances unconducive to the development of character traits 
required for sensitivity, such as being imaginative, attentive, perceptive, 
or objective. Yet the evil that insensitive people may cause is not dimin¬ 
ished by their lack of autonomy. 

Ruthlessness is another form of wickedness. In the normal course of 
events, people live their lives in accordance with some conception of what 
would make them good. Rulhiessness is the vice of pursuing these con¬ 
ceptions without regard for the evil that may result. Ruthless people are 
hell-bent on success. They encounter obstacles, but they do what is neces¬ 
sary to overcome them. As a result, they often end up causing serious, 
unjustified harm to those who have the misfortune to be tire obstacle* in 
their paths. 

Ruthlessness is nonautonomous if its agents fail to understand the 
moral significance of their own conduct. They sec their situation under 
the description of working to achieve their goals. They do not intend to 
exploit, humiliate, maim, or ruin people in their way. yet when their ac¬ 
tions produce these by-products, they take as little cognizance of them as 
a bulldozer does of the wildlife in its way. If their attention is called to the 
evil they cause, their response is a shrug. If forced to explain, they talk 
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about the importance of their goals. They do not set out to harm others, 
they do not enjoy doing so. but they do not care either. They just do what 
is necessary. Their strong commitment to their goals provides them with 
a rationale for conducting themselves as they do. If people did not act in 
this manner, they claim, nothing would ever be accomplished. Add to this 
that the goals they pursue may be approved by their society and that there 
may be a tradition of pursuing them, and then they will be the recogniz- 
able executives, politicians, soldiers, artists, and athletes who fall into this 
pattern. 

Dogmatism, insensitivity, and ruthlessness are some forms of nonauton- 
omous wickedness. There arc many others (see Bcnn 1985; Krkcs 1990; 
and Milo 1984). Their significance is that the answer they call for to the 
Socratic question of whether wicked agents do evil knowingly is that in a 
sense they do but in another sense they do not. They know- what evil is 
and they know what they are doing, but they do not connect these two 
pieces of kmmledge. The lack of connection is both general, affecting 
their knowledge of the true character of their patterns of action, and 
particular, concerning the moral standing of the specific actions that con¬ 
stitute the patterns. Socrates was right, therefore, in seeing that full 
knowledge is lacking in the case of nonautonomous wickedness, although 
he did not sec that autonomously wicked agents do evil with full knowl¬ 
edge of what they are doing. Socrates, however, was also wrong because 
he supposed that to the extent to which agents possess knowledge of evil, 
it will motivate them to avoid it. Both autonomous and nonautonomous 
wickedness involve knowledge of evil, and yet the knowledge does not 
motivate the agents who possess it to avoid evil, for an alternative and 
overriding source of motivation exists, which makes them dogmatic, in¬ 
sensitive. ruthless, or wicked in some other wray. 

These forms of nonautonomous wickedness, and many others as well, 
develop in the same way. There are agents with reasonable and morally 
acceptable conceptions of a good life, to which they are strongly commit¬ 
ted. They are also committed to observing certain moral prohibitions that 
rule out some ways of trying to realize their conceptions. Because of the 
contingencies of adverse circumstances and/or their own character de¬ 
fects. these two kinds of commitments come into conflict with each other. 
The agents must either jeopardize their pursuit of a good life or violate 
moral prohibitions and pursue a good life in impermissible ways. They 
resolve the conflict by allowing their commitment to their conceptions of 
a good life to override their commitment to the moral prohibitions that 
stand in the way- And because the contingencies that cause their conflicts 
persist, they violate moral prohibitions again and again. Their violations 
form patterns, develop into vices in accordance with which they act even 
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in situations where ihe conflicts that first gave rise to them no longer 
persist. These agents then naturally and spontaneously act in the ways in 
which they were first forced by contingencies to act. 

Their violations of moral prohibitions, however, are violations of some 
of their own moral commitments. The self-condemnations such violations 
warrant are painful and damaging to the agents’ self-esteem. This provides 
them with a strong motive to present their violations to themselves in a 
morally acceptable light. One device they often use for doing so is the 
redescription of the nature of their actions. They see themselves as acting 
not dogmatically but in a principled way. not insensitively to the suffering 
of others but with disapproval of their self-indulgence, not ruthlessly but 
realistically. They thus become wicked, but they do not know that about 
themselves. Such nonautonomous wickedness Is responsible for a good 
many of the actions that cause serious, unjustified harm and make evil 
prevalent. 

The attractions of this explanation of the prevalence of evil arc many. 
It is psychologically plausible; it explains how unexceptional people, such 
as countless Nazi and Communist functionaries, can do exceptional evil; 
it faces the fact that evil is prevalent; it acknowledges that it largely results 
from human actions; and it avoids the inconsistency between the negative 
and the positive aims of liberalism that is created by attributing the preva¬ 
lence of evil mainly to autonomous actions. 

Most pertinent for present purposes, however is what follows from this 
explanation about how increasing autonomy makes evil less prevalent. If 
the prevalence of evil is due mainly to nonautonomous actions, then, the 
supposition is, making actions more autonomous will makes them less 
evil. In particular, if much evil is caused by the agents' failure to evaluate 
or understand the alternatives among which they have to choose, then, 
it is supposed, better evaluation and understanding will improve their 
judgments, correct their misperceptions, and stop them from mistaking 
evil for good. And if this is right, then the positive liberal aim of increas¬ 
ing autonomy by increasing freedom, equality, rights, pluralism, and dis¬ 
tributive justice is not inconsistent with but a necessary requirement of 
realizing the negative liberal aim of making evil less prevalent. Two objec¬ 
tions render this liberal answer unacceptable, however. 


U Tllf IJBFJtAl. PUDICAMEKT 

The first objection is that it does not follow from the prevalence 
of evil being due mainly to nonautonomous actions that if more actions 
were made more autonomous, then evil would be made less prevalent. 
After all. it is perfectly possible that even if the agents whose actions are 
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responsible for the prevalence of evil evaluated and understood their ac¬ 
tions accurately', and thus stopped misperceiving their true moral status, 
they would continue to act the same way as before. Their reaction to the 
realization that they are dogmatic, insensitive, and ruthless rather than 
principled, disciplined, and realistic may just be to embrace these vices 
and the actions that follow from them. They have their vices because 
some preexisting feeling, desire, belief, hope, or fear created receptivity 
to them. The newly acquired knowledge that their character traits are 
vices, not virtues as they previously believed, need not by itself motivate 
them to change their character. They may just shrug and say to them¬ 
selves. That is how I am. And even if they were motivated by their new 
knowledge to change themselves, the force of that motive may not be 
sufficient to defeat the contrary forces of the preexisting motives that 
made them receptive to their vices in the first place; especially not. since 
their vices are habitual by their wry nature. Making nonautonomous ac¬ 
tions autonomous, therefore, may leave evil just as prevalent as it had 
been before. 

To render this answer plausible, liberals must further suppose that au¬ 
tonomy is incompatible with evil, that autonomous actions tend to be 
good, and that evil actions are usually due to lack of autonomy. Only if 
this were so would making nonautonomous actions autonomous render 
evil less prevalent. 

But what is the reason for the supposition that autonomous and mor¬ 
ally good actions tend to go together and that evil actions result mainly 
from the lack of autonomy? The reason is the belief that if people were 
allowed to make choices without conupting external influences, without 
having their evaluation and understanding clouded by poverty, discrimi¬ 
nation, crime, and other social ills; if they were not brutalized, indoctri¬ 
nated, or enraged by injustice; if they had the time and opportunity to 
think about their lives and actions, then they would do what is good and 
they would not do what is evil. To increase their autonomy is to decrease 
their openness to corrupting external influences, and it is because evil 
comes from these external influences that becoming more autonomous 
will make evil less prevalent In other words, this answer is made plausible 
by the belief that people are naturally good and that they do evil because 
of corrupting external influences. This belief is the liberal faith, about 
which much will be said throughout the book. The point here is that the 
acceptability of the present answer depends on this faith. 

That this belief is a matter of faith is shown by its being held in the face 
of the acknowledged fact that evil is prevalent in all known human socie¬ 
ties. The fact is explained by there being insufficient autonomy. Its insuf¬ 
ficiency, however, is not taken to indicate anything adverse about human 
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nature. Evil is supposed to be prevalent because societies fail to foster the 
autonomy of individuals who live in them. 5 The view of human nature at 
the core of the liberal faith is thus that human beings are by their nature 
free, equal, rational, and morally good. They act autonomously when they 
express their nature, and when they act contrary to their nature, it must 
be because they are subject to nonautonomous influences. 4 

The liberal faith, however, is indefensible for several reasons. First, no 
evidence is taken to count against it Manifestations of both human good¬ 
ness and wickedness arc taken as confirmations of it: the first for obvious 
reasons, and the second because wickedness is regarded as evidence that 
institutions corrupt naturally good agents. If human beings do good, it is 
because they are naturally good; and if they do evil, they are still naturally 
good, although they have been corrupted. 

liberals who hold this faith are in a position that in some respects is 
strikingly similar to that of many Christians. As many Christians believe 
that evil is due to human beings and not to God, so many liberals believe 
that evil Ls due to institutions and not to human beings. As many Chris¬ 
tians base their belief on what they take to be the nature of God. so many 
liberals l»se their beliefs on what they take to be human nature. And as 
these Christian* have to contend with the problem of evil, so these liberals 
have to contend with its secular version. 

Second, the assumption that the prevalence of evil results from evil 
institutions ignores the obvious question of how institutions become evil. 
Whether institutions are evil depends on the human agents who create 
and perpetuate them. If human agents are naturally good, then how 
could the institutions they create and perpetuate be evil? If the moral 
status of human actions depends on preexisting institutions, then how 
could preexisting institutions be improved or better institutions be estab¬ 
lished? If human agents are as much at the mercy of institutions as these 
liberals suppose, then how could liberals themselves have escaped being 
influenced by evil institutions to an extent sufficient to diagnose their 
evil? If it is possible to escape the evil influences of evil institutions, then 
how could continued adherence to them not have something to do with 
the preexisting evil dispositions of the participating agents? And were 
those dispositions also the products of evil institutions? And if they were, 
how did those institutions become evil? 

Third, the liberal faith is not merely unsupported by the available facts 
but inconsistent with them as well. The facts are that evil is prevalent in 
all human societies; the vices of selfishness, greed, malevolence, envy, 
aggression, prejudice, cruelty’, and suspicion motivate people just as the 
contrary virtues do; and both virtues and vices may be autonomous or 
nonautonomous, natural and basic, or the products of external influ- 
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cnccs. It would be as implausible to claim that these facts testify to human 
wickedness as it is to base the faith in human goodness on them. If the 
facts warrant any inference, it is that human beings are morally ambiva¬ 
lent. 


The liberal faith, however, flatters humanity by painting a rosy picture 
of wonderful possibilities, while neglecting the hard facLs that it cannot 
accommodate. It is a sentimental falsification that substitutes illusion for 
reality. It cannot therefore provide the justification that liberals need for 
increasing autonomy and for regarding freedom, pluralism, rights, equal¬ 
ity, and distributive justice as basic values. 

liberals may deny that they are committed to this faith. They may con¬ 
cede that some naive liberals in the past may have been so committed, 
but go on to claim that liberals do not need it now and that they can be 
as hard headed about the facts of evil as anyone else. In that case, however, 
liberals owe a reason for supposing that by increasing autonomy they will 
succeed in making evil less prevalent. If evil actions were mainly autono¬ 
mous. then increasing autonomy would make evil more prevalent, so this 
explanation cannot be what liberals need to provide. If, on the other 
hand, evil actions were mainly nonautonomous. then liberals must still 
explain why increasing autonomy would make evil less prevalent. The 
liberal faith was the old explanation, but if liberals disavow it. if they do 
not believe that human beings are naturally good, if they believe that 
human motives are mixed and that virtues and vices may both be natural 
and basic, then they cannot suppose that increasing autonomy will give 
greater scope to virtues and smaller scope to vices. If they really do not 
hold the faith in human goodness, then they ought to believe that increas¬ 
ing autonomy will result in making evil more prevalent. 

Liberals are thus left with a choice between two alternatives, both unac¬ 


ceptable to them: they can maintain their commitment to increasing au¬ 
tonomy. with or without the liberal faith, which will result in the frustra¬ 
tion of their negative aim of making evil less prevalent; or they can 
acknowledge that autonomy must be curtailed to curtail evil, which will 
result in the frustration of their positive aim of increasing autonomy by 
increasing freedom, equality, rights, pluralism, and distributive justice 
through their political programs. 

Suppose, however, that this first objection can somehow be met Per¬ 
haps the liberal faith is not indefensible, or perhaps there is some other 
way of showing that the more autonomous actions are. the less evil they 
will be. Even if this were so. there would still be another objection to the 
liberal answer that the prevalence of evil is due mainly to nonautonomous 
actions. Assume for the sake of argument that this answer is correct It 
follows from it that if nonautonomous actions were made autonomous. 
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then evil would become less prevalent. The objection is that there is a 
reason, quite different from the groundlessness of the liberal faith, that 
vitiates this liberal supposition. 

The background of this supposition is a society in which evil is preva¬ 
lent because many people living in it are acting nonautonomously. The 
way to the moral improvement of the status quo is to make these people’s 
actions more autonomous, which requires putting people in a position to 
improve their evaluation and understanding of the alternatives among 
which they can choose. The liberal policy that will supposedly accomplish 
this end is to provide more freedom, equality, rights, pluralism, and dis¬ 
tributive justice than was available before, for the greater availability of 
these basic liberal values is a condition of greater autonomy. Suppose that 
this was done. What would happen in that society? 

Before the liberal policy was put in place, evil was prevalent. Then the 
liberal policy is implemented and evildoers, of whom there mast be many 
if evil is prevalent, arc given more freedom, greater equality, stronger 
rights, a richer plurality of options, and more resource* through im¬ 
proved distributive justice. Is it not obvious that the result would l>c that 
evil becomes more prevalent? The liberal policy involves weakening exist¬ 
ing curbs on people's conduct. How could this not lead to giving greater 
scope to evil actions? Admittedly, the curbs were not particularly effective 
before, but weakening them further will surely not alter the vices that 
lead people to perform evil actions. The liberal policy will just make it 
easier for people to act on their vices. 

Liberals will indignantly reject this criticism. They will say that no rea¬ 
sonable liberal ever supposed that freedom, equality, rights, pluralism, 
and distributive justice should be provided without qualification. They 
will point out that the liberal tradition has always been centrally con¬ 
cerned not just with increasing individual autonomy but also with protect¬ 
ing the potential victims of the misuse of autonomy. Increasing autonomy 
by increasing the freedom, equality, rights, pluralism, and distributive jus¬ 
tice enjoyed by individuals must go hand in hand with preventing individ¬ 
uals from interfering with the exercise of autonomy by others. Autonomy. 

liberals will say. is not license to do whatever individuals please but to 
pursue a reasonable conception of a good life in a way that docs not 
hinder others from doing likewise. 

That this concern has been and is an abiding one of liberals is. of 
course, true. What has not been realized is the implication the prevalence 
of evil has for it. If evil is acknowledged to be prevalent and if the liberal 
faith is not held, then it must also be acknowledged that making nonau- 
tonomous evil actions autonomous will make evil more rather than less 
prevalent because it will give greater scope to oil actions. To prevent this 
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from happening, liberals must be prepared lo curb both nonautono- 
mously and autonomously evil actions. If evil is prevalent, these curbs will 
have to be considerable. And their imposition, maintenance, and en¬ 
forcement amount, of course, to a policy of decreasing autonomy, free¬ 
dom. equality, rights, pluralism, and distributive justice for evildoers. 

If evil is prevalent, evildoers must be numerous. It is to be expected, 
then, that in a liberal society there will be a moral minority whose actions 
arc morally acceptable and for whom autonomy, freedom, equality, 
rights, pluralism, and distributive justice are guaranteed, while the re¬ 
maining immoral majority, to whose actions the prevalence of evil is due, 
will have their evil conduct curbed. Such a society is, of course, radically 
at odds with what liberal rhetoric promises. But if evil is prevalent, there 
seems to be no reasonable alternative. 

If liberals took the prevalence of evil seriously, they would have to stop 
advocating policies that weaken rather than strengthen existing curbs on 
evil conduct. In fact, however, liberals continue to advocate their policies 
as if evil were not prevalent. The fundamental reason for this is that they 
fail to see the inconsistency between their negative aim of making evil less 
prevalent and their positive aim of increasing autonomy by increasing 
freedom, equality, rights, pluralism, and distributive justice. It is true that 
liberals can point lo their traditional and contemporary commitment to 
both aims. Their inconsistency, however, makes the joint realization of 
these aims impossible. 

There are two further lines of defense that liberals may try to maintain 
and whose inadequacy needs to be shown. The first is to concede that 
autonomy cannot be defended as the core of liberalism, which would not 
mean that liberals must cease to value autonomy, only that they could no 
longer rely on it to proride the fundamental reason why freedom, plural¬ 
ism. rights, equality, and distributive justice are to be regarded as the 
basic values. They may then add autonomy to these other basic values, 
thus demoting it from the privileged position it was previously thought to 
occupy. They would thereby concede that increasing autonomy need not 
have priority. They could then acknowledge that making evil less preva¬ 
lent could on occasions require curtailing autonomy. They could argue 
that what has priority is to create a society in which there is as little evil 
and as much autonomy, freedom, pluralism, rights, equality, and distribu¬ 
tive justice as possible. And they could consistently hold that working to 
realize both their negative and their positive aims may well require curtail¬ 
ing any one of the basic values in order to increase the chances of their 
joint realization. 

This view is reasonable but liberals could not adopt it If autonomy 
were removed from its privileged position, then liberals would need a new 
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answer lo the question that they previously answered in terms of auton¬ 
omy. that is. Why regard the values that liberals favor as basic? The previ¬ 
ous answer was that they are necessary for increasing autonomy and in¬ 
creasing autonomy must have priority in a liberal society. But if increasing 
autonomy no longer has priority, then why regard autonomy, freedom, 
pluralism, rights, equality, and distributive justice as basic values? 

The point, of course, is not to express doubts about the importance of 
these values but to express doubts about these being the only or the most 
bane values. Why are prosperity, order, civility, peace, a healthy environ¬ 
ment, security, happiness, and law-abidingness not as important as those 
thought of by liberals as basic? The answer can no longer appeal to the 
contribution that basic liberal values make to autonomy, but perhaps it 
could appeal to their contribution to good lives. 

That the basic liberal values are important to good lives cannot be rea¬ 
sonably denied. The problem for liberals is that the same can be said of 
many other values that liberals do not regard as basic. In fact, thinking 
about values as basic commits liberals to holding that when they conflict 
with such other values as those listed above, then the basic liberal values 
should override them. But why should this be so? Why could a consider¬ 
able increase in law-abidingness not justify' some reduction in pluralism? 
Why could the preservation of peace not be worth curtailing some rights? 
Why could maintaining a healthy environment not be more important 
than some restriction of freedom? liberal* have no good answers to these 
questions because there are no good answers to them. 

If this line of defense were adopted by liberals, they could successfully 
pursue their negative aim of making evil less prevalent. For this success, 
however, they would have to pay the unacceptable price of abandoning 
even their revised positive aim. which is lo transform society in accor¬ 
dance with the basic values of autonomy, freedom, equality, rights, plural¬ 
ism. and distributive justice. If they displace autonomy from the core, 
then they no longer have a reason for regarding these values as basic, and 
thus they no longer have a reason for defining their positive aim in terms 
of these values. 

The second line of defense liberals may try to maintain is to concede 
that the prevalence of evil presents a serious problem for their position 
but to argue that all political moralities have that as an equally serious 
problem. They may argue that all political moralities have the negative 
aim of making evil less prevalent and the positive aim of transforming 
society to conform to whatever happen to be their basic values. And all 
political moralities must face the fact that their negative and positive aims 
may conflict, so that they could make evil less prevalent only by compro¬ 
mising their basic values. If this were right, it would be unfair to single 
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out liberalism and criticize it for having a problem shared by all political 
moralities. 

This line of defense, however, rests on a false supposition. The problem 
is equally serious only for political moralities whose positive aim includes 
the desirability of weakening the curbs on human conduct It is only be¬ 
cause liberalism has that as part of its positive aim that it is open to the 
charge that it makes evil more rather than less prevalent. 

There are political moralities (such as those of Aristotle and Hobbes) 
that have no faith in the natural goodness of human beings, recognize 
that motives are naturally mixed, that human beings are no more prone 
to develop virtues than vices, and that human beings shape institutions 
just as much as institutions shape them. Such political moralities will not 
regard it as desirable to remove curbs from human conduct. On the con¬ 
trary. they will find it advisable to strengthen the institutions that curb 
evil and will not commit themsehes to the suicidal policy of guaranteeing 
the same freedom, equality, rights, pluralism, and distributive justice for 
agents who habitually do evil as they do for those who habitually do good. 
For such political moralities, the prevalence of evil will not present as 
serious a problem as it does for liberalism, whose defenders proceed in a 
contrary way. And because liberals do proceed in a contrary way, it is 

not unfair to blamr them for thrir consequent inability to cope with the 

prevalence of evil. 

The upshot of the arguments presented in this chapter is the liberal 
predicament: the negative liberal aim of making evil less prevalent is in¬ 
consistent with the positive liberal aim of promoting the liberal political 
programs, basic values, and autonomy. If liberals acknowledge the obvi¬ 
ous facts that evil is prevalent and that much of it is caused by human 
actions, then they must answer the question of how evil could be made 
less prevalent if evildoers arc encouraged by liberal political programs 
that increase their freedom, equality, pluralism, rights, and distributive 
justice and, through these, their autonomy. 

The liberal attempt to attribute the prevalence of evil to autonomous 
actions cannot avoid the predicament because evil can then be made less 
prevalent only by curbing autonomous actions. If evil is prevalent, then 
the curbs must be correspondingly extensive. This liberal answer conse¬ 
quently requires decreasing rather than increasing the extent to which 
the basic values and autonomy arc available. 

If, on the other hand, liberals attribute the prevalence of evil to nonau- 
tonomous actions, then they must explain, first, why increasing autonomy 
would not result in nonautonomouslv evil actions becoming autono¬ 
mously evil ones and. second, why reasonable people would adopt the 
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suicidal polic>’, lo which this answer commits liberals, of removing curbs 
on non autonomously evil actions in order to increase autonomy. The 
only conceivable explanation is the faith that if people were autonomous 
and the basic liberal values were realized, then people’s natural goodness 
would prevail. That faith, however, is indefensible because no evidence is 
allowed to count against it and the objectively viewed and readily available 
evidence contradicts it. 

Given the failure of these answers, the liberal predicament stands. The 
next step in the argument, to be taken in the next chapter, is to consider 
whether it is possible to extract from the writings of liberal thinkers some 
other way of trying to avoid the liberal predicament. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Individual Responsibility 


The wrung* a man doe* u> ocher* correspond to the had qualities 
that he himself possesses 


— Aristotle. Mutant 


Consider now the position of liberals who acknowledge the 
prevalence of evil, attribute it to nonautonomous actions, and believe that 
the way to make evil less prevalent is by increasing autonomy through 
increasing freedom, pluralism, equality, rights, and distributive justice. 
The argument in the preceding chapter showed that one source of the 
belief that making nonautonomous actions autonomous will make them 
less evil is the indefensible liberal faith. But the belief also has another 


source: that agenLs should be held responsible only for their autonomous 
actions. Insofar as agents act nonautonomously. they do not act as respon¬ 
sible agents. To make nonautonomous actions autonomous is thus to 
make their agents more responsible. The more responsible they are, the 
more they will be open to the influence of morality and the less likely 
they will be to act in evil ways. 

One consequence of the identification of the domain of autonomy with 
the domain of responsibility is that only autonomous actions can make 
their agents wicked. On this view, the legitimate ascription of wickedness 
requires that its agents be responsible for their actions. But responsible 
actions must be autonomous, and according to the liberal argument, be¬ 
cause the prevalence of evil results from nonautonomous actions, their 
agents should not be called wicked and should not be held responsible. 
The dogmatic, insensitive, and ruthless evildoers described in the preced¬ 
ing chapter certainly cause evil, but they are neither wicked nor do they 
possess sufficient autonomy to be held accountable for their actions. The 
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libera) strategy is thus to deny that when evil actions are nonautonoinous, 
then they adversely reflect on their agents. This strategy is the denial of 
the reflexivity of evil, and it is the topic of the present chapter. 


S.l THE LIBERAL STRATEGY 

One liberal who denies the reflexivity of evil is Albert Hofstadtcr. 
He allies his position with the “Kantian image of a kingdom of ends and 
developments out of it," and he commits himself to the core of liberalism, 
autonomy: "The moral man subjects his essential individuality to die au¬ 
thority of what he is convinced is right. ... He is not compelled by any¬ 
thing outside ... to perform his action. The force that determines the 
performance is the force of his own self" (1973: 17). Against this back¬ 
ground, he claims that in "true moral evil the actor is convinced that the 
norm he violates is morally right He is convinced that he is setting him¬ 
self against what he ought to do, intentionally doing what he ought not 
to do. Evil cannot exist . . . save in and through his active opposition to 
what is perceived as good and right" (5-6). He g«>es on to say that "this 
perversity of will is the essential form of evil" (8) and that this "is pure 
wickedness" (9). The implication is that "he who acts against the good, 
not realiring that it is the good he acts against, is not evil” (20) because 
such a person is not "an evil man acting malevolently but... a good man 
assailed by a maleficent principle that has lodged in ... part of him" (7). 

In all this. Hofstadter assumes without any supporting argument that 
evil is a matter of choice, understanding, and evaluation; that the less 
there is of them, the less there is of evil; that people cannot be wicked 
unless they mean to be; and thus that the essential condition of wicked¬ 
ness is the state of mind of the agent to whom wickedness is legitimately 
ascribed. 

Another liberal who denies the reflexivity of evil is Stanley Bonn. He 
says: "By 'wickedness* I mean whatever it is about someone that warrants 
our calling him a wicked person. It is therefore a different notion from 
what makes an action an evil deed, for an evil deed may be done by 
someone who is not wicked but only weak or misguided" (1985: 796). He 
distinguishes between “selfeentered, conscientious, and malignant forms 
of wickedness" (797). Essential to the first two "is the refusal to acknowl¬ 
edge the moral significance of evils which one nevertheless knows or 
could reasonably be expected to know’ as evils." In these cases, the wicked 
agents’ "responses to situations ... are their own; theirs is the judgment, 
theirs the act, theirs the wickedness" (797). Wickedness presupposes au¬ 
tonomy because "wickedness in a person requires that he adopt an evil 
maxim" (803). Benn's third form of wickedness is malignity, which is 
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what moral monsters have, so it may be ignored in the present context. 
What is centrally to the point, however, is why Benn thinks that "a psycho¬ 
pathic personality may not count as wickedness at all" (798). Such a per¬ 
son docs evil but "he does not see it as evil, except, perhaps, in a conven¬ 
tional sense: This is something that 1 know most people do not like being 
done, so I had better conceal the body. But the kind of considerations 
that might justify and rationalize conventional disapproval can get no 
purchase on his understanding. . . . .Such a person cannot be wicked" 
(799). 

lake Hofstadter. Benn assumes without supporting argument that au¬ 
tonomy is necessary for wickedness. Benn does not think, therefore, that 
people who habitually and predictably cause evil, as do the previously 
described dogmatic, insensitive, and ruthless ones, can be called wicked 
if they do not "act on principles" at which they have arrived "by a process 
of rational reflection." like Hofstadter. Benn does not say why this is so. 
Why is it mistaken to ascribe wickedness to people who regularly cause 
evil but have not reflected rationally on their conduct and who are uncon¬ 
cerned with the evil they do but are nevertheless intelligent, goal-directed 
agents? 

A third denial of the reflexivity of evil can lie found in Gary Watson's 
discussion of Robert Harris, a particularly callous multiple murderer. Wat¬ 
son provides a hat rowing description of Harris' murder of two boys. He 
then describes, equally harrowingly. the brutalized childhood of the mur¬ 
derer. And then Watson agonizes: the murderer "both satisfies and vio¬ 
lates the criteria of victimhood. His childhood abase was a misfortune 
inflicted upon him against his will. But at the same time ... he unambiva- 
lently endorses suffering, death, and destruction, and that is what (one 
form of) evil is. . . . (Our) ambivalence results from the fact that an 
overall view simultaneously demands and precludes regarding him as a 
victim" (1987. 275). Watson hesitates to call Harris wicked because the 
evil he caused was in some sense traceable to the evil that was done to 
him. Harris was certainly an agent of evil, but perhaps he was not an evil 
agent. His unfortunate personal history interrupts the progression from 
condemning his actions to condemning him. 

But why is the evil that was done to him a reason for not condemning 
him as wicked? Watson eloquently and honestly answers: "The fact that 
[Harris’s) ... cruelty is an intelligible response to his circumstances gives 
a foothold not only for sympathy, but for the thought that if I had been 
subjected to such circumstances. I might have become as vile. . . . This 
thought induces not only an ontological shudder, but a sense of equality 
with the other: 1 too am a potential sinner. . . . Admittedly, it is hard to 
know what to do with this conclusion” (1987: 276). 
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A noteworthy feature of Watson's discussion is that almost all his atten¬ 
tion is concentrated on what the appropriate reaction is to the murderer. 
He shows great subtlety in probing our sensibility for the right response. 
But he says nothing, after the murders are recounted, about the evil the 
murderer caused. Two boys were brutally murdered, their future taken 
away from them; their families had to endure the loss, the gory details of 
the crime, and their own feelings of grief, rage, and helplessness. Such 
things happen often, even in liberal societies, and they may happen to 
those we love and to ourselves. In a manner consistent with liberal sensi¬ 
bility, Watson agonizes over the criminal and glosses over the crime. 
Surely something is seriously askew here. 

Just like Hofstader and Benn, Watson assumes that the legitimate as¬ 
cription of wickedness depends on the autonomy of the evildoer and not 
on the evil done. All three deny the reflexivity of evil, if evil actions are 
nonautonomous. But why should autonomy be required for wickedness? 
Why is wickedness dependent on what goes on inside the evildoers rather 
than on the evil they do? Why does the absence of autonomy make it 
illegitimate to condemn people as wicked if they habitually and predict¬ 
ably cause evil? Hofstadter, Benn. and Watson do not answer these quev 
lions. But there is an answer, and it points to an assumption about auton¬ 
omy and moral responsibility that is one of the deepest sources of 
liberalism. 


5.2 RIF WFlJ-XIYTrY OF EVIL 

Showing what is wrong with the liberal denial of the reflexivity of 
evil requires a closer examination of responsibility. In unrontrovcrsial 
cases, agents autonomously perform evil actions, and they are rightly held 
responsible for them. The actions meet the conditions of autonomy and 
povsess both the freedom and the judgment components (as described in 
Section 1.5). There are also uncon trovcrsial cases in which agents have 
performed evil actions but could not rightly be held responsible because 
they have acted nonautonomously. They did not choose the actions, the 
choice was forced on them, or they lacked the capacity and/or the oppor¬ 
tunity to evaluate or understand the significance of their actions. 

These uncon trovcrsial cases suggest two pairs of distinction central to 
the topic of responsibility. The first is between agents and actions. Agents 
are properly held responsible for their actions, but not for all their ac¬ 
tions. One area of controversy about the ascription of responsibility con¬ 
cerns drawing the distinction between actions for which their agents arc 
responsible and actions for which they are not. The central question to 
be considered in this chapter is: Is it justifiable to hold agents responsible 
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for the evil they habitually and predictably cause, if their actions follow 
from some vices constitutive of their character, but neither the vices nor 
the patterns of actions that follow from them are autonomous? 

The reason for concentrating on this question is that (as has been ar¬ 
gued in the preceding chapter) the strongest liberal explanation is to 
attribute the prevalence of evil largely to nonautonomous patterns of ac¬ 
tion. The question matters not because of a moralistic urge to find a 
culprit, but because the success of political programs designed to cope 
with evil depends on how it is answered. The liberal refusal to allow non- 
autonomousk evil actions and vices to reflect on the moral standing of 
their agents makes it impossible to hold such agents responsible, thus 
hindering the efforts to institute political programs that would make evil 
less prevalent. 

The second distinction is between causal and moral responsibility. Sup¬ 
pose that there is no doubt that a particular agent performed a particular 
action. There is then a sense in which the agent can be said to be respon¬ 
sible for the action. But this may mean simply that the agent was the 
pivotal link in the casual chain that has led to the action, as the recent 
earthquake is for the collapse of a house, or that the agent is accountable 
for the action, as Stalin is for the show trials in the 19S0s. The first sense 
is "causal responsibility," and the second is "moral responsibility."' 

Moral responsibility differs from causal responsibility in it* being ap¬ 
propriate in its case to hold agents liable to moral judgment for their 
actions. What makes moral judgment appropriate in one case but not in 
the other is supposed to be the agents' autonomy. Autonomy is said to 
connect agent* to their actions not only causally but morally as well. They 
do not merely perform their actions but also choose them without being 
forced, and they evaluate them and understand their significance. It is 
thus autonomy that distinguishes moral responsibility from causal respon¬ 
sibility. 

This distinction may then be enlisted to defend the liberal strategy of 
denying that agents who cause evil habitually, predictably, but nonauton- 
omously can be legitimately described as wicked. Such agents are only 
causally responsible for their actions, and so it is inappropriate to hold 
them liable to the moral judgment that is implied by calling them wicked. 
If they had caused evil autonomously, only then would it be justified to 
say that they are wicked.* 

The trouble with this line of argument is that it glosses over two funda¬ 
mental difficulties. The first is that moral and causal responsibility cannot 
be distinguished as clearly as the liberal strategy requires. If agents ought 
to be held liable to moral judgment only for autonomous actions, then it 
is important to realize that agents ultimately have no control over their 
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possession of the capacities and opportunities on which their autonomy 
depends. Opportunities are provided by political, social, and economic 
conditions, which agents can influence, if at all, only in insignificant ways, 
and capacities are contingent on genetic endowments, an early environ¬ 
ment favorable to their development, and a later life that provides con¬ 
texts for their exercise. As a result, agents have ultimately only causal 
responsibility for their moral responsibility, and thus being an autono¬ 
mous agent ultimately depends on nonautonomous factors. 

The implication of this is that if liberals were right in claiming that it is 
illegitimate to ascribe wickedness to agents who habitually, predictably, 
but nonautonomously cause evil, then it would follow that it is also illegiti¬ 
mate to ascribe wickedness, or goodness for that matter, to agents whose 
actions are autonomous, since autonomous actions ultimately depend on 
nonautonomous factors. If the liberal argument were correct, the ascrip¬ 
tion of responsibility could never be legitimate. 

It is perhaps necessary to stress that this difficulty is not due to the 
hoary problems raised by determinism and the ascription of moral re¬ 
sponsibility if determinism were correct. These problems present difficul¬ 
ties for both liberals and their critics, so it would be unfair to tax only 
liberals with them. Whatever the truth about determinism, the liberal 
strategy is inconsistent in refusing to ascribe wickedness for nonautono¬ 
mous actions, while being willing to ascribe it for autonomous actions, if 
autonomous actions also turn out to depend on nonautonomous factors. 
To avoid this difficulty, liberals must provide a further explanation of why 
autonomy is necessary for moral responsibility. Their attempt to do so will 
be discussed in the next section. 

There is, however, also a second difficulty with the liberal strategy of 
denying the reflexivity of evil in the case of habitual patterns of nonauton- 
oinous actions. The difficulty is that their denial contradicts widely shared 
and strongly held moral judgments. Consider the moral standing of the 
dogmatic, insensitive, and ruthless agents described in the preceding 
chapter. Their vices lead them to cause evil habitually and predictably, 
but nonautonomously'. They arc. therefore, not to be regarded as wicked, 
according to the liberal strategy’. Their evil actions do not reflect on them 
adversely because they are only causally and not morally responsible for 
their actions. Now consider their counterparts on the opposite end of 
the moral spectrum: agents who are undogmatic. sensitive, and altruistic, 
agents whose virtues lead them to benefit others habitually and predict¬ 
ably, but they too are acting nonautonomously. 

The implication of the liberal strategy is that the agents of habitual evil 
and the agents of habitual good have exactly the same moral standing: 
none. Neither is liable to moral judgment because neither is acting auton- 
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omously. But what reasonable person would not think that it is morally 
belter to be undogmatic, sensitive, and altruistic than to be dogmatic, 
insensitive, and ruthless? To be sure, the autonomous exercise of virtues 
is better than their nonautonomous exercise, but who would disagree 
that, autonomous or not. virtuous people are morally better than vicious 
people? Yet the liberal strategy commits its defenders to reject this incon¬ 
testable moral judgment. What could lead reasonable and morally com¬ 
mitted people to such absurdity? It is their acceptance of a mistaken prin¬ 
ciple. And it is this very same principle to which liberals appeal in 
attempting to resolve the first difficulty noted above. 


s.s the nuNanx: “ought” immjf-s "can" 

The principle on which the liberal strategy for denying the rc- 
flexivity of evil depends is encapsulated in the formula that "ought," im¬ 
plies "can." It is usually interpreted as a logical principle and is criticized 
and defended as such. (See Cowans 1987 for seminal articles and bibliog¬ 
raphy; (iowans 1994: 77-81; and Reschcr 1987: chapter 2). The criticism 
here proposed trrats the principle as a moral one. This is a minority view 
of its interpretation (see, however. Brown 1977; Kekes 1986; Larmore 
1987: 84-90; and White 1979). The principle derives from Kant, but it 
has come to be widely held by non-Kantians as well.* 

If it is true that an agent ought to act in a certain way, the principle 
asserts, then it must also be true that the agent could act in that way. In 
other words, it is a condition of being morally responsible that the agent 
be able to discharge the responsibility. It follows that if it is impossible for 
an agent to fulfill a moral responsibility, then it is illegitimate to ascribe 
the responsibility to the agent. The principle thus presupposes that the 
agent has sufficient control over the action in question. The presence 
of such control is necessary' for moral responsibility, whereas its absence 
exempts agents from it. The specifications of the required control need 
to be spelled out. of course, but the end product will look pretty much 
like the conditions of autonomy (in Section 1.5). Ought implies can, 
then, translates into the claim that only autonomous agents arc morally 
responsible. 

The powerful and intuitively appealing idea that lends considerable 
force to the principle is thus that only' those agents who have the capacity 
and opportunity to meet their responsibility can be legitimately held to 
be morally responsible. This is why material objects, plants, animals, in¬ 
fants, and those with mental disorders are exempted from the moral re¬ 
sponsibility to which human adults are normally subject. If this is so, then 
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liberals can use (he principal to resolve the two difficulties raised at the 
end of the preceding section. 

The first difficulty is that liberals need to explain why autonomy is nec¬ 
essary for moral responsibility if autonomy ultimately derives from nonau- 
tonomous factors. The principle provides the required explanation: only 
autonomous agents have the capacity and opportunity to be morally re¬ 
sponsible. The second difficulty is to explain why the ascription of moral 
responsibility is inappropriate for nonautonomous patterns of action. 
The explanation Ls the same: agents acting nonautonomously lack the 
capacity and/or the % pportunity to be morally responsible. If. following 
the principle, it is r icognued that human beings are moral agrnts only 
when they act autonomously, then the previously noted absurdity of ex¬ 
empting their nonautonomous actions from moral judgment disappears. 

If these difficulties were removed, then the liberal strategy of denying 
that habitual p tlems of nonautonomous evil actions warrant the ascrip¬ 
tion of wickedness to their agents would be vindicated. Liberals could 
then consistently acknowledge the prevalence of evil without attributing 
it to wickedness; the objection that autonomy, the basic rallies, and the 
political programs of liberalism foster evil would be weakened; and it 
could Ik* held that the best hope of making evil less prevalent is to imple¬ 
ment the liberal political programs, which aim to increase the scope of 
autonomy. The principle thus carries a heavy burden indeed in the de¬ 
fense of liberalism. 

The principle is mistaken, however, and it cannot bear the weight liber¬ 
als put on it. But the mistake is complex, not simple; it involves a mis¬ 
placed emphasis. If the emphasis were not misplaced, the principle would 
perform a necessary and important moral task. Sound criticism of the 
principle, therefore, must identify its proper role by correcting its mis¬ 
placed emphasis, rather than try to invalidate it. The principle is conse¬ 
quently mistaken only when it is used inappropriately, which means that 
in some contexts its use Is appropriate. The initial task of criticism is thus 
to distinguish between contexts in which its use is appropriate and those 
in which it is not. 

It is revealing in this connection to reflect on an assumption common 
lo several well-known attempts to identify the precise feature whose pres¬ 
ence justifies the ascription of moral responsibility and whose absence 
exempts agents from it. The obvious candidate for this feature is choice, 
and among others, existentialists (see. for example, Sartre 1954: espe¬ 
cially pan 4) made much of the notion of a radical choice to be a moral 
agent, which human beings must either accept or evade in bad faith/ The 
difficulty with this view is that radical choices may be forced, crazy, or 
uninformed and thus insufficient for moral responsibility . 
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To avoid this difficulty, it has been thought necessary to provide a finer- 
grained analysis of the kind of choice that is sufficient for moral responsi¬ 
bility. The beginning of such an analysis is the recognition that the rele¬ 
vant choice must involve the agents' reasoned decision to act in a particu¬ 
lar way. This decision is among alternative courses of action that the 
agents believe to be open to them, and it takes the form of opting for one 
when the agents believe that they could have opted for another. 

The problem here is that agents' beliefs may be mistaken, and the as¬ 
cription of moral responsibility may still be legitimate. The reason for this 
is that if agents have reasonably decided to follow a particular course of 
action rather than what they believed were alternatives to it, they would 
be morally responsible even if it had been unknowrn to them that the 
alternatives they rejected were not actually available. What is supposed to 
mattrr for moral responsibility is the reasoned decision, not the availabil¬ 
ity of alternatives. Further analysis of the nature of this reasoned decision 
has gone roughly in three not sharply distinguishable directions. 

In one, agents try to analyze the reasoned decision required for moral 
responsibility in terms of first- and second-order decisions. First-order de¬ 
cisions concern what they should do in the particular situations that con¬ 
front them. Second-order decisions are about whether they should be¬ 
come ihc kind of person who makes one rather than another kind of first- 

order decision. First-order decisions are about what to do; second-order 
decisions are about what kind of person to be (see Frankfurt 1988c; Tay¬ 
lor 1976; and Watson 1975). 

Another direction is to analyze the reasoned decision in terms of sanity, 
interpreted as the ability to understand and appreciate the force of rea¬ 
sons (Wolf 1987). Variations of this approach take moral responsibility 
to depend on the capacity to make and recognize judgments about the 
importance of reasons (Greenspan 1987) or on the responsiveness of 
agents to reasons for and against their actions (Fischer 1987). 

Yet a further approach is to try to identify the element in reasoned 
decisions that creates liability for blame. To blame agents is to regard 
them as appropriate subjects for the reactive attitudes of others toward 
them. These reactive attitudes in turn are made appropriate not merely 
by the agents’ actions but also by the agents' attitudes toward their ac¬ 
tions, which are revealed by the nature and circumstances of their actions. 
Agents are thus to be blamed and are to be held morally responsible 
for having certain kinds of attitudes toward their actions (Bennett 1980; 
Scanlon 1988; and Strawson 1974c). 

The assumption shared by all these attempts to identify the feature 
that makes the ascription of moral responsibility legitimate is that it is 
something inside the agents, something that the agents could do or have 
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clone before performing the action for which they are held morally re¬ 
sponsible. The principle, ought implies can, is interpreted then as claim¬ 
ing that agents can be said to be morally responsible for doing something 
only if they can do whatever it is that the responsibility-warranting feature 
requires. The principle thus makes the ascription of moral responsibility 
center on psychological causes. Accordingly, it is appropriate to hold 
agents morally responsible for their actions only if the action was or could 
have been caused by the responsibility-warranting feature within them¬ 
selves. 

That this use of the principle is mistaken becomes obvious once it is 
pointed out that it leaves out of consideration an absolutely crucial moral 
fact. The principle ascribes moral responsibility to agents for the way in 
which they come to perform their actions but not for the effects their 
actions have on others. The principle is thus preoccupied with the causes 
of actions at the expense of their effects. The trouble is not that the psy¬ 
chological states of agents are irrelevant to their moral standing, but 
rather that the moral relevance of their psychological states derives from 
the evil these states have led the agents to cause. The principle is vitiated 
by this misplaced emphasis because the morally salient fact is the evil, 
not the manner in which it is caused. The salience of this fact is tacitly 
acknowledged even by this misuse of the principle, for only if evil were 
pivotal would it make sense to seek to assign or withhold moral responsi¬ 
bility for actions that cause it. 

Reflection on the nature of morality will reinforce this criticism. It is 
common ground among those who are committed to morality and think 
about its nature that its ultimate purpose and justification is to prevent 
evil and to promote good. There are serious disagreements, of course, 
about what good and evil are and how they ought to be promoted or 
prevented, but these disagreements presuppose commitment to prevent¬ 
ing evil and to promoting good. These moral tasks are basic, and every¬ 
thing else derives its moral significance from its contribution to them. It 
is therefore a matter of great importance to shape the character of moral 
agents so as to dispose them toward the good and against evil. Doing so 

certainly requires concentration on the psychological causes of their 

moral activity. What warrants that concentration, and what endows it with 
moral significance, however, are the good and evil effects that moral 
agents cause. This order of importance is lost in the principle, for it em¬ 
phasizes the less important at the expense of the more important. 

The principle is thus misused as a criterion for the appropriateness of 
moral responsibility. It mistakenly supposes that only if the psychological 
states of moral agents meet a certain condition if. that is, the agents are 
autonomous, is it legitimate to hold them morally responsible. The ascrip- 
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lion of moral responsibility to nonautonomous agents is illegitimate. But 
why is autonomy important' Why should moral responsibility be made to 
depend on it rather than on intelligence, education, social role, experi¬ 
ence, or whatever? Why docs it matter whether agents have made un¬ 
forced choices, evaluated their actions, and understood their signifi¬ 
cance? 

There can be just one answer it matters because of the evil that agents 
cause. (The good also matters, of course, but since the target is the liberal 
incapacity to deal with evil, the good is ignored.) If that is so, however, 
then a prior, a morally deeper, criterion exists for ascribing moral respon¬ 
sibility. namely, the evil effects that moral agents cause. That it is prior 
and morally deeper follows from it being more important to the basic 
tasks of morality. 

The reason for holding agents morally responsible is to dispose them 
toward the good and against evil. Their past record and future promise 
in causing good and evil is what determines their moral standing. Their 
psychological states matter from the moral point of view because they 
have an effect on the moral quality of their actions. Because it focuses on 
psychological states, the principle leads those who accept it to lose sight 
of the reason why moral responsibility matters. Its defenders agonize over 
the extent to which agents should identify with the values on which they 
act, Ire capable of appreciating reason, and have a proper sense of the 
importance of what they are doing. In the course of writing specifications 
for the fine-tuning of agents' souls, defenders of the principle forget 
about reason why doing so is morally important.* 

This theory-induced forgetfulness would not be serious if the evil that 
agents cause would coincide with their being in the responsibility-warrant¬ 
ing state. But all agree that this is not so: agents cause evil both autono¬ 
mously and nonautonomously, responsibly and otherwise, in particular 
and psychological states and out of them. So even if autonomy, responsi¬ 
bility. and the right psychological states were authoritatively specified, 
only some of the evil that agents cause could thereby be affected. 

One salient fact of moral life is the prevalence of evil. Much of it is 
caused by human actions, but the actions are both autonomous and non¬ 
autonomous, actions over which their agents have sufficient control and 
those which are beyond their control. If one main task of morality is to 
prevent evil, then morality must be concerned with all evil-producing ac¬ 
tions. not just with autonomous ones. The effect of the principle, how¬ 
ever. is to place nonautonomous actions outside moral concern, thus ex¬ 
empting their agents from moral responsibility. Whatever restraint 
morality can then exercise is thereby removed from nonautonomously 
acting agents. This is why the principle actually fosters evil. 
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li has been argued in the preceding chapter that the prevalence of evil 
is a consequence mainly of nonauionomousk acquired vices, vices that 
are manifested in habitual patterns of nonautonoinously evil actions. 
When the principle makes it inappropriate to hold agents morally respon¬ 
sible for such wickedness, it makes morality irrelevant to much of the evil 
that besets humanity. Because liberals are committed to the negative aim 
of preventing evil, they ought not to accept this use of the principle. 


S.« TWO VERSIONS OP TUT. HUNOTLF. 

These criticisms appear to be so obvious and damaging that the 
widespread acceptance of the principle cries out for an explanation. 
There is such an explanation, and it has two closely related aspects: the 
principle has a morally important use that is unafTectrd by the criticisms, 
and abandoning the principle altogether would have morally unaccept¬ 
able consequences. To begin with these consequences, if the principle 
were abandoned, it would become legitimate to hold people morally re¬ 
sponsible for all their nonautonomous actions. As a result, those with 
mental disorders or who have been bmtali/ed would be held morally re¬ 
sponsible for their vices and actions, even if their choices were forced, 
they could not evaluate their own character development and actions, 
and they could not understand the moral significance of their own way of 
being and acting. 

This reversion to the barbaric practice of strict liability would be mor¬ 
ally unacceptable (Hart 1961: chapter 7. 1968b). Surely, it will be said, it 
makes a difference to the moral responsibility of agents whether they 
could have avoided having their vices and acting on them, whether they 
had the capacity and opportunity to be and to act differently, and 
whether the evil they have admittedly caused was forced on them by cir¬ 
cumstances they could control. If the principle were abandoned as a crite¬ 
rion of the ascription of moral responsibility, it would become impossible 
to distinguish between degrees of moral responsibility. And this would 

unavoidably happen if the criterion of moral responsibility were the ef¬ 
fects of actions, rather than their psychological causes. The abandonment 
of the principle would make it impossible to recognize that different 
moral judgments may be appropriate for actions that have identical ef¬ 
fects. depending on the choices, evaluations, and understanding of their 
agents. 

That these consequences arc undesirable must be acknowledged by all 
reasonable people. One measure of civilization is the extent to which 
strict liability is alleviated by the recognition of exempting and extenuat- 
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ing excuses. If ihc principle does indeed defend this condition of civilized 
life, then liberals have a very strong reason for not wanting to abandon it. 

But this is not the use to which the principle is put. It is used as a 
criterion for ascribing moral responsibility, for determining, that is, when 
it is and is not legitimate to ascribe moral responsibility. The principle 
has another use: the one that permits recognition of exempting and ex¬ 
tenuating excuses. When the principle is used in this other way, it deter¬ 
mines not whether the ascription of moral responsibility is legitimate but 
how much moral responsibility it is legitimate to ascribe. 

Two versions of the principle must therefore be distinguished. One is 
the legitimating version, and the other is the degree-assigning version. 
Both versions arc sued as criteria for ascribing moral responsibility. But 
the legitimating version is used to determine whether the ascription of 
moral responsibility is at all legitimate, whereas the degree-assigning ver¬ 
sion is used to determine the degree of responsibility that is legitimate. 
The legitimating version is used to mark a threshold below which the 
ascription of moral responsibility is unjustified and above which it is justi¬ 
fied. The degree-assigning version is used to mark gradations of moral 
responsibility that may justifiably be ascribed above the threshold. 

To illustrate these two version of the principle, consider concrete exem¬ 
plifications of the nonautonomouslv dogmatic, insensitive, and ruthless 
agents discussed in the preceding chapter. Suppose that the dogmatic 
agent is a sixteenth-century witch hunter whose task Is to find, interro¬ 
gate, prosecute, and bum witches. He is a devout Christian, convinced 
that witches are possessed by the devil, and sees himself as a humble ser¬ 
vant of (iod in doing what he can to extirpate them. He has tortured 
and bunted dozens of women. He has no doubts about his beliefs, he is 
supported in his activities by the highest authorities, and he is sincere, 
dedicated, and as just as he can be in following ecclesiastic law. 

Suppose also that the insensitive agent is a father of many children. He 
has prevailed in life and achieved much by enduring great hardships and 
going through serious adversities that would have crushed most people. 
Self-denial, discipline, and unceasing application have become his second 
nature. His experiences have shaped his view of life. In demanding of his 
children to become like him. he takes himself to be acting in their best 
interest. He does not realize that his very achievements have made his 
view of life inappropriate. Nor does he see that his children are crushed 
by his demands; are starved for his love; find his expectations perverse, 
pointless, and impoisible to meet; and have been maimed by him for life. 

Suppose last that the ruthless agent is a self-made and highly successful 
businessman. He has achieved what he has through great dedication, 
keen competitiveness, and unwavering commitment to expediency. He is 
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merciless lo his competitors, sacrifices others when it is necessary and 
observes moral prohibitions only when they serve his purpose. He became 
like that through the example, guidance, and approval of his father, 
whom he has imitated throughout his life. He sees morality, friendship, 
love, and loyalty as sentimental foolishness when things go well but most 
often as obstacles to success that reasonable people will not tolerate. He 
believes that strong and reasonable people all act as he does, and those 
who question his belief are unreasonable, weak, or insincere and cunning 
competitors trying to prevail over him. 

AH three people habitually and predictably cause serious and unjusti¬ 
fied harm to many others. Their actions are often evil and stem from 
their vices, and the agents arc wicked. But their actions, vices, and wicked¬ 
ness are the understandable consequences of circumstances that affected 
them. They have not sought their circumstances but have been forced by 
them and by the potentialities inherent in their characters to respond in 
the ways they have. For each, the choice was between living according to 
a conception of a good life that they had been bom to. one to which they 
had no acceptable alternative, and failing by the standards of that same 
conception. The choice was forced on them, they lacked the means for 
the critical evaluation of their own conduct, and they could not under¬ 
stand the significance of their habitual and predictable actions. They are, 
therefore, not autonomous agents. 

Are they, however, morally responsible agents? If the legitimating ver¬ 
sion of the principle were correct, it would follow that because these 
agents lack autonomy, it would be unjustified to ascribe moral responsi¬ 
bility to them. Because of their circumstances, innate dispositions, and 
formative experiences, they could not have acted other than they did. If 
ought implies can and if they could not. then it is unjustified to say that 
they ought not to have done what all influences on them prompted them 
to do. The dogmatic witch hunter, the insensitive father, and the ruthless 
businessman arc therefore not morally responsible for their evil actions, 
vices, and wickedness. And. surely, that is an unacceptable moral view. 

But if they really lack autonomy, then something is also wrong with 
holding them morally responsible. If they really could not help being the 
way they arc and doing what they do, then holding them morally responsi¬ 
ble would a be reversion to the barbarism of strict liability. 

It is here that the significance of the degree-assigning version of the 
principle emerges. The dogmatic witch hunter, the insensitive father, and 
the ruthless businessman habitually and predictably cause evil, and so 
they are wicked. This cannot be a morally indifferent matter. Those who 
are committed to morality must hold them morally responsible for their 
ways of being and acting, even if they are nonautonomous. But their re- 
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sponsibility is noc as great as ii would be if they were autonomous. Autono¬ 
mous evil, vices, and wickedness arc worse than their nonautonomous 
counterparts. The significance of the degree-assigning version of the prin¬ 
ciple is that it makes it possible to recognize both their moral responsibil¬ 
ity and that the ascription of the appropriate degree of moral responsibil¬ 
ity depends on, among other things, where the agents are situated on the 
continuum between complete lack of autonomy and full possession of it. 

The criticisms of the principle discussed in the two preceding sections 
have been directed against its legitimating version, and they leave un¬ 
touched the degree-assigning version. The misuse of the principle is the 
use of its legitimating version, and the right use of it is its degree-assigning 
version. The legitimating version of the principle could and should l>e 
abandoned without abandoning its degree-assigning version. 

The sources of the differences between these two versions of the princi¬ 
ple are the different questions they are used to ask and answer. One ques¬ 
tion is what makes particular agents liable to moral responsibility. The 
right answer, the one implied by criticisms of the principle, is that it is the 
evil effects of their actions. The wrong answer is that the autonomy of the 
agents makes them liable to moral responsibility. That is the liberal an¬ 
swer. and it Ls mistaken because it makes it impossible to use the resources 
of morality to curtail the nonautonomous wickedness from which the 
prevalence of evil largely results. The other question arises only af ter the 
first question has been answered. Assuming that particular agents are lia¬ 
ble to moral responsibility for their wickedness, the question is, For how 
much moral responsibility are they liable? The answer is that it depends, 
in part, on how autonomous they are. Greater autonomy creates liability 
for greater moral responsibility, and lesser autonomy, for lesser moral 
responsibility. 

By asking and answering the second question, all reasonable liberal 
concerns are met. It Ls recognized that the principle has a morally impor¬ 
tant and right use: the one that follows from its degree-assigning version. 
That recognition, however, is compatible with recognizing also that the 
principle has a morally mistaken and wrong use: the one that follows from 
its legitimating version. It is furthermore possible to avoid the morally 
unacceptable consequences of reverting to strict liability and to an unwill¬ 
ingness to recognize excuses that follow from abandoning the legitimat¬ 
ing version of the principle. For the degree-assigning version can take 
into consideration all the exempting and extenuating excuses that make 
nonautonomouslv wicked agents liable to levs moral responsibility than 
are their autonomous counterparts. 

Suppose that the legitimating version of the principle is abandoned 
and its degree-assigning version is accepted. Why is this important? How 
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does it affect liberalism? What moral difference does it make? The basic 
answer is that abandoning the legitimating version has the consequence 
of forcing the reorientation of prevailing moral sensibility in a direction 
that is incompatible with liberalism. The implication of the acceptance of 
the legitimating version is that autonomy is a central feature of morality 
partly because moral responsibility depends on it. The implication of 
abandoning the legitimating version and of accepting the degree-assign¬ 
ing version is that autonomy is displaced from its privileged moral posi¬ 
tion. The implication of the shift from one version to another is a revised 
view of what is morally important. If people become liable to moral re¬ 
sponsibility because of their autonomy, then autonomy Is the sine qua 
non of morality. If people become liable to moral responsibility because 
of their vices and corresponding patterns of action, then it is the evil 
effects of their conduct that occupy the central position that was pre¬ 
viously assigned to autonomy. In this latter case, autonomy still matters, 
of course, but it matters much less than before. It is removed from the 
center of morality and relegated to the subordinate position of being one 
of the factors that mast be considered in assigning the appropriate de¬ 
gree of moral responsibility. 

If, however, autonomy is demoted in this manner, then liberals are left 
without an answer to the question of why autonomy should be placed at 
the core of their political morality. Their previous answer—that auton¬ 
omy is the key to pursuing good and avoiding evil—is no longer accept¬ 
able. Autonomy is often put to evil uses, and the prevalence of evil is due 
largely to nonautonomous wickedness. If liberalism is truly committed to 
the basic tasks of morality—promoting good and curtailing evil—then it 
must drastically revise its core. The revision is not called for because liber¬ 
als have mistakenly identified autonomy as the morally crucial psychologi¬ 
cal state and their position should be improved by identifying the right 
psychological state. The required revision is drastic because the liberal 
mistake is to suppose that any psychological state is crucial to morality. 
What is crucial to morality are the good and evil effects of human actions, 
not their psychological causes. 

If the legitimating version of the principle is abandoned and its degree- 
assigning version is accepted, then the reflexivity of evil can be recognized 
without incurring the morally unacceptable consequences that liberals 
rightly warn against. If moral agents habitually and predictably cause evil 
because of their vices and the patterns of action that reflect these vices, 
then they are morally responsible quite independently of whether their 
wickedness is autonomous. The reason for thus is that commitment to 
morality requires doing what one reasonably’ can to curtail evil, and 
wicked agents cause evil. Holding them morally responsible means adopt- 
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ing various measures to curtail their conduct. These measures include 
public disapproval of them and their actions; the refusal to associate with 
them; teaching children not to be like them; disqualifying them from 
responsible positions; employing persuasion, warning, and coercion to 
prevent them from continuing their evil conduct; warning others of the 
dangers involved in associating with them; and establishing and maintain¬ 
ing institutions to protect others from the consequences of their actions. 
Such measures are made legitimate by the pattern of evil these agents 
have caused in the past and are likely to cause in the future. It should also 
be remembered that the evils are habitual and predictable patterns, not 
rare episodes, nor are they moral peccadillos but the kind of serious and 
unjustified harm that dogmatic, insensitive, and ruthless agents cause. 
They are harms whose results are physiological and psychological dam¬ 
ages that jeopardize their victims' continued functioning as full-fledged 
human beings. These measures, of course, go against the liberal grain 
because they curtail the autonomy of agents by curtailing the benefits 
they would derise from the basic liberal values of pluralism, freedom, 
equality, rights, and distributive justice. 

The adoption of these measures is liable to abuse, and the political and 
moral dangers involved in them are considerable. The role of the degree- 
ivuigiiing version of the principle is to guard again m their dangers and to 
prevent possible abuse by providing a principled way of deciding what 
measures and what severity of measures are legitimate to take in the case 
of different agents who have become wicked in different ways. In this 
context it becomes important to decide how autonomous or nonautono- 
mous the agents and their actions are. Having a principle is, of course, 
no guarantee drat the danger and the abuse will be avoided, but no prin¬ 
ciple has such a guarantee. 

3.5 SOME IMPLICATIONS 

By way of strengthening the criticism of the legitimating version 
of the principle, it will be useful to consider some implications that do 
and some that do not follow from the preceding discussion. Some may 
think that because the legitimating version is Kantian, both in i is origin 
and in its insistence that moral responsibility depends on autonomy and 
because its criticism involves stressing the moral importance of the effects 
of actions, the criticism is therefore the familiar consequentialist objec¬ 
tion to the Kantian approach to moral questions. But this conclusion is 
not one that follows from what has been said. 

The criticism is not consequentialist, although it is compatible with 
consequentialism. as it is with some versions of the Kantian approach. 
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Conscqucntialism is committed to evaluating the moral standing of ac¬ 
tions solely by reference to the consequences that follow from performing 
them. The objection to the legitimating version of the principle is not 
that it is not consequentialist but that it does not give sufficient weight to 
consequences. Going them such weight need not involve giving them all 
the weight. 

The objection is that the legitimating version concentrates on the psy¬ 
chological states of the agents in deciding whether they ought to be held 
morally responsible for their actions, and that the effects of their actions 
on others are ignored. By accepting the degree-assigning version, psycho¬ 
logical states causing the action as well as the effects of the actions can be 
given appropriate weight. Psychological states are relevant to determining 
the degree of moral responsibility to which agents are liable, while the 
effects of their actions are relevant to answering the question of whether 
the agents are liable to moral responsibility, l-est it be thought that this 
obscures the obvious difference between evil caused by human and that 
caused by nonhuman agents, it should be remembered that the effects 
whose relevance is being stressed arc habitual and predictable patterns of 
evil-producing actions that reflect the vices of their agents. Nonhuman 
agents do not perform actions that meet this specification. 

Another conclusion that may- be erroneously thought to follow would 
triviali/e the distinction between the two versions of the principle. It may 
be thought that when a certain limit is reached, the degree-assigning ver¬ 
sion simply turns into the legitimating version. The limit in question is 
reached when agents are causally responsible for patterns of evil actions, 
but their psychological states preclude the legitimate ascription of moral 
responsibility to them. This may be supposed to happen, for example, if 
agents have mental disorders and their actions are caused by delusions; 
they have such low intelligence that they are incapable of making the 
connection between causes and effects that are separated by’ a short spa¬ 
tial or temporal interval; or they have been seriously brutalized, as feral 
children might have been. In such cases, both the legitimating and the 
degree-assigning version agree on the illegitimacy of holding the agents 
morally responsible. The two versions are thus shown to be not really 
different. 

This supposition, however, is mistaken. The root of its error is the con¬ 
flation of moral responsibility and punishment. Punishment is the sever¬ 
est reaction to moral responsibility, and naturally, numerous less severe 
reactions are possible, ranging from silent disapproval to social ostracism. 
Furthermore, punishment itself ranges from mild penalty to imprison¬ 
ment or execution. It goes without saying that people with mental disor¬ 
ders or who have been brutalized should not be punished. But the reac- 
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lion to moral responsibility need not take the form of punishment. Moral 
responsibility is liability to moral judgment It remains true that these 
people habitually and predictably cause evil; their predictable actions 
cause serious, unjustified harm to others. This is not a morally neutral 
fact. One cannot be committed to morality and not think that such peo¬ 
ple are tainted by the evil they habitually and predictably cause, even if 
they cannot help causing it. 

It can justifiably be said about such people that their ways of being and 
acting are morally deplorable; that it would be a morally better world if 
there were no people like them; that others should be protected from 
them; that the details of their actions horrify and disgust us; and so forth. 
To what else do such opinions come than a moral judgment that implies 
some degree of moral responsibility. It would be barbaric to punish such 
benighted agents, but it remains true that their lives and conduct arc 
morally repugnant. 

The limiting case of moral responsibility, therefore, is not one from 
which human agents are exempted. Human agents cannot be exempted 
from moral responsibility for their vices and patterns of actions. What 
makes moral responsibility inseparable from being human is the vulnera¬ 
bility of others to the evil that human agents can cause them. What 
human agents can and should be exempted from is punishment, if they 
cause the evil they do because of such lack of autonomy as is true of the 
individuals in the examples given above. 

A further implication of the preceding discussion relates to the point 
just made about the moral responsibility of people who through no fault 
of their own lack autonomy. What is at stake in the disagreement between 
the liberal tendency to exempt such agents from moral responsibility alto¬ 
gether and the opposing tendency to regard them as liable to it, but not 
to punishment, is the question of who is a moral agent. In the liberal view, 
the legitimating version of the principle can be employed as a criterion 
for its answer: moral agents are those who can act autonomously.* On the 
liberal view, therefore, moral agency is a low-level moral achievement. 
This view is, of course, intimately connected with the previously criticized 
one that makes liability to moral responsibility depend on the psychologi¬ 
cal states of the agents. The connection is that autonomy is the criterion 
of both moral agency and moral responsibility, and all and only moral 
agents are liable to moral responsibility. But if the legitimating version of 
the principle and this view of autonomy and moral responsibility are re¬ 
jected, as the reasons adduced against them compel that they must be, 
then the conception of moral agency that is intimately connected with 
them cannot escape being affected. 

The assumption underlying autonomy as a criterion of moral agency is 
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the familiar dictum of Kant about actions: "Their worth consists, not in 
the effects which result from them . . . but in the attitudes of mind . . . 
which are ready in this way to manifest themselves in action" (Kant 1964: 
102-3). But why does moral agency' depend on "attitudes of mind" and 
not on "the effects which result from them”? How could it not be said of 
people who fail to possess the accrediting attitudes of mind but who habit¬ 
ually cause evil that they arc moral agents? Do their victims not bleed? 
How could one be committed to the basic moral task of preventing evil 
and not be willing to recognize that "attitudes of mind" matter from the 
moral point of view because of "the effects which result from them"? 

The answer which these rhetorical questions are meant to elicit is that 
it is a mistake to suppose that moral agency depends on autonomy. Moral 
agency is not an achievement but a condition—the human condition. 
Human beings are moral agents because their actions affect other human 
beings—what they do has unavoidable moral significance. That is what 
makes them moral agents and liable to moral responsibility. Autonomy 
has a bearing on what kind of moral agents they” are. what sort of moral 
judgment is appropriate to make of them, and what degree of moral re¬ 
sponsibility can be legitimately ascribed to them. 

If this is so, then, it will be asked, why arc the virus that causes AIDS, 
man-caiing beasts, and inconveniently situated active volcanos not moral 
agents and liable to moral responsibility? The answer is that they are not 
because they are not human. Morality is an attempt to avoid evil and to 
pursue good caused by human agency. Its vocabulary, its praise and 
blame, its rules, ideals, values, principles, and theories are intended to 
influence human conduct. And even if some human beings will not be 
influenced by them, the influence is still worth exerting because it will 
shape the responses of others to those who are not or cannot be affected 
by morality. It is. of course, very’ much in the human interest to do some¬ 
thing about disease, predators, and natural disasters, but that is not what 
morality is supposed to do. The reason why human agents are within the 
domain of morality and nonhuman agent arc outside it is not that human 
agents are autonomous and nonhuman ones are not but that human con¬ 
duct can, directly or indirectly, be affected by morality, whereas nonhu¬ 
man activities cannot be. 

The last implication to be considered that emerges from the criticism 
of the legitimating version of the principle is an absurdly counterintuitive 
view of moral improvement to which defenders of this version are com¬ 
mitted. If moral agency and moral responsibility depend on autonomy, 
then moral improvement is from less to more autonomy; it consists in 
increasing control over one's action through subjecting one’s choices and 
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actions more and more to the son of evaluation and understanding dial 
autonomy requires. 

Consider now the dogmatic, insensitive, and ruthless agents used to 
illustrate nonautonomous wickedness. They habitually cause evil partly 
because choices were forced on them, making it impossible for them to 
subject their choices to reasonable evaluation and to understand their 
significance. Given the view of moral improvement that follow’s from the 
legitimating version of the principle, what these agents ought to do to 
become morally better is to increase their autonomy by improving their 
evaluation and understanding. The more they can do this, the greater 
will their moral improvement be. Suppose that they succeed and actually 
become much less dogmatic, insensitive, and ruthless, and cause less evil 
than before. They revert to their old ways only when there is great pres¬ 
sure on them or when circumstances force them to act immediately and 
they have no lime for moral reflection. 

Now contrast these people with undogmatic, sensitive, and altruistic 
agents who are just as nonautonomous as their wicked counterparts used 
to be. These benign agents have their virtues because they have been 
bom and raised in some light benevolent orthodoxy, they live utterly con¬ 
ventional lives, they have not been seriously tried or challenged, such 
questions as may occur to them are readily answered by the resident 
moral authorities, and they habitually and predictably act in a morally 
good way. at least as far as being undogmatic. sensitive, or altruistic is 
concerned. 

The absurdly counterintuitive conclusion that follows from the legiti¬ 
mating version of the principle is that the dogmatic, insensitive, and ruth¬ 
less agents who have made themselves more autonomous and thus im¬ 
proved are morally better than the undogmatic. sensitive, and altruistic 
agents who have not improved at all because they have remained in their 
nonautonomous state; a state in which, it should be remembered, accord¬ 
ing to this version of the principle, it is illegitimate either to praise or to 
blame them. If moral improvement depends on increasing one’s auton¬ 
omy. then the moral standing of agents who are increasing their auton¬ 
omy is bound to be higher than the moral standing of those who continue 
in a nonautonomous state. 

This unacceptable view of moral improvement overlooks several crucial 
facts. One is that some moral agents have not improved because there 
was no need for it. since they were already doing morally well in some 
particular respect. Another is that the undoubted improvement of some 
agents may merely make them less wicked than they were, and their im¬ 
provement may still leave them in a morally worse state than those who 
have remained unimproved. And yet another is that although increased 
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autonomy may lead to moral improvement, it is clearly not sufficient for 
it, because the control that is gained may be put to oil uses. People who 
have increased their autonomy may thus once again, although for a rea¬ 
son different from that noted before, be morally worse than those who 
have persisted in their nonautonomous benignity. 

If this is an unacceptable view of moral improvement, then what is an 
acceptable one? The unexciting answer is the commonsensical one: 
moral improvement consists in causing less oil and more good. An in¬ 
crease in autonomy is not irrelevant to this process, but it is neither neces¬ 
sary nor sufficient for it. It is one way in which moral improvement may 
be effected, but there are others, and it may lead to moral deterioration. 
Moreover, moral improvement is not a reliable indicator of moral stand¬ 
ing, for the moral improvement of some people may merely bring them 
to the lower rungs of decency, a position that others occupy without need¬ 
ing to improve. 

It may be concluded then that the criticisms of the legitimating version 
of the principle is not committed to consequcntialism. does not involve 
strict liability or the punishment of people who cannot help being wicked, 
and rejects the untenable identification of moral agency with the capacity 
for autonomy, as well as the supposition that moral improvement de¬ 
pends on becoming more autonomous. 

The implication of these criticisms, as indeed of the argument in this 
and the preceding chapter, is that liberalism cannot be consistently com¬ 
mitted to its negative aim of making evil less prevalent and to its positive 
aim of increasing autonomy by implementing the basic values and politi¬ 
cal programs of liberalism. If liberals attempt to remove this inconsistency 
by abandoning autonomy as the cote of liberalism, then they must face 
the question of why pluralism, freedom, rights, equality, and distributive 
justice are to be regarded as the basic values, because the previous answer, 
that they are essential to autonomy, no longer holds. Why should not 
peace, order, law-abidingness, prosperity, a healthy environment, security, 
and happiness be as basically valuable? If. on the other hand, autonomy 
continues to be held as the core of liberalism, then the question is bow 
liberalism can prevent the prevalence of evil. Working for greater auton¬ 
omy cannot be the answer, for it will give greater scope to both autono¬ 
mous and nonautonomous evil. It will do the former because greater au¬ 
tonomy gives freer reign to autonomous wickedness. And it will do the 
latter because it involves the denial of the reflexivitv of evil for nonauton- 
omous wickedness, which places its agents beyond moral responsibility 
and thus removes a most important curb on their conduct. The only way 
of avoiding these morally unacceptable consequences is to impose restric- 
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lions that systematically run counter to the liberal political programs, the 
basic liberal values, and to autonomy itself. Wickedness and the preva¬ 
lence of oil therefore present a most serious problem for liberalism. 

It is not. of course, that liberals cannot or do not recognize that evil Ls 
prevalent and that wickedness is widespread. The trouble is rather that 
their recognition of them is inconsistent with the central moral impor¬ 
tance they attribute to the possession of autonomy. The sphere of moral¬ 
ity cannot be restricted to the sphere of autonomy because individual 
agents arc morally responsible for much nonautonomous evil. As liberals 
struggle with this inconsistency, they arc forced to adopt such a desperate 
measure as denying that habitual and predictable patterns of nonautono¬ 
mous evil actions reflect on the moral standing of their agents. 

The liberal strategy of denying the reflexivity of evil isolates individual 
agents from the evil that exists in the world: it aims to prevent the evil 
consequences of their morally deplorable actions from redounding to 
their detriment Evil actions are allowed to reflect on their agenLs only if 
agents cause them autonomously. Because much evil is caused nonauton- 
omouslv, the result of these stratagems is to deprive liberals of much- 
needed moral resources to face evil and to cope with it The inference is 
hard to avoid that what motivates this denial of the obvious is the ground¬ 
less faith that human beings are better than the historical record indicates 
that they are. Tempting as this is, it should not be believed, and the hope 
based on it is false. 7 
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Collective Responsibility 


Modern philosophers haw often followed a course in their en¬ 
quiries ... different from that of the anscienu. In later times ... 
philosophers ... were neresaanh led to (regarding) ... voluntary 
and involunUm the foundation of their whole theory . ... |B]ul 
this, in the mean time, must be allowed, that »rntsmenls are every 
day experienced of blame and praise, which have objects beyond 
the dominion of will and choke, and of which it behoves us . . . 
to give some satisfactory theory and explication. 

—David Hume. An enquiry amtmung the HnnapUs of Morals 


Collective responsibility is ascribed to people for actions they 
have neither performed nor had control over. The supposed justification 
for its ascription is that individuals are liable for actions performed by 
other members of a group to which they belong. One would expect liber¬ 
als to regard collective responsibility as anathema, but this is by no means 
the case. Many liberals positively clamor to hold themselves and others 
collectively responsible for actions they- could not have performed or con¬ 
trolled because they look place long before they were bom. Such is the 
attitude of American liberals toward past discrimination against blacks 
and women, to name one example among many. Many liberal policies, 
among them antipoverty and equal opportunity programs, quotas for aca¬ 
demic admission and business contracts, foreign aid to some countries, 
the redistribution of wealth, and the preferential treatment of blacks and 
women, are motivated by the tacit acceptance of collective responsibility. 

The ascription of collective responsibility, however, is inconsistent with 
the central liberal belief that people should be held responsible for only 
their own autonomous actions. The actions for which members of a 
group are supposed to share collective responsibility- fail the freedom 
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component of autonomy (see Section 15) because they were not per¬ 
formed by the agents who are held responsible for them. Here then is 
another clash between the negative and the positive aims of liberalism. 
Increasing autonomy, in accordance with the positive aim, is inconsistent 
with decreasing the prevalence of evil, dictated by the negative aim. be¬ 
cause evil will be made less prevalent by the acknowledgment of collective 
responsibility, which depends on extending the sphere of responsibility 
beyond the sphere of autonomy. 

This inconsistency can be removed either by abandoning autonomy as 
the core of liberalism or by rejecting collective responsibility and with it 
the justification of many characteristically liberal political programs. The 
argument in this chapter will be that liberals are right in their view that 
collective responsibility may be legitimately ascribed. Consistency there¬ 
fore requires the displacement of autonomy from the core of liberalism, 
which in turn removes the justification for privileging liberal over nonlib¬ 
eral values. It will also be argued that if collective responsibility is properly 

understood, it fails to justify the political programs that liberals base on 

• 

it. 


4.1 THE INTUITIVE CASE 

Collective responsibility can be legitimately ascribed to individu¬ 
als for the actions of other members of the groups to which the individu¬ 
als belong (Feinberg 1970b and May and Hoffman 1991). Such groups 
may be nations, cultures, religions, institutions, professions, and so forth. 
The first step in the argument for the legitimacy of collective responsibil¬ 
ity is to consider some putative examples. This will be followed by a more 
analytical discussion of the conditions for its legitimate ascription, which 
may or may not validate the previous examples. It is a ubiquitous experi¬ 
ence among American liberals to feel responsible for racial and sexual 
discrimination. Numerous Catholics feel likewise about the Church's atti¬ 
tude toward contraception and abortion. A Russian psychiatrist may feel 
it about his colleagues’ having colluded in the incarceration of political 
dissidents in psychiatric hospitals. Indians may have the same feeling 
about the recurrent religious massacres in their country. American physi¬ 
cians may feel it about the rampant commercialism of their profession. 
And the obverse also holds. People often take pride in the achievements 
of their country, the high standards of their profession, the reputation of 
the corporation for which they work, the willingness of their political 
party to defend justice, or the number of Nobel Prize winners at their 
university. 

Such experiences are common and share the feature that the agents 
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who acknowledge their responsibility do so on account of actions they 
have not performed or controlled. In many cases, these agents could have 
done nothing to make the actions happen or to stop them from happen¬ 
ing. Yet they feel that the actions somehow reflect on their moral stand¬ 
ing, and so they accept some measure of blame or praise and thus moral 
responsibility for them. This should not happen if the liberal assumption 
were true that responsibility could be legitimately ascribed only for auton¬ 
omous actions that the agents have performed and had some control 
over. 

Consider another aspect of these familiar experiences. Take people 
who are committed and feel allegiance to a culture, a religion, an institu¬ 
tion. a profession, and so forth and who take pride in its achievements. 
They feel that their participation makes them morally better. Being an 
American, a Christian, an officer of the law. or a physician has become 
part of their moral identity. They feel inspired by American ideals, the 
life and teachings of Jesus, the even handed ness of the law, or the ideal of 
using technical expertise for alleviating illness. Now suppose that they 
come to believe something that they cannot reconcile with the values that 
inspire them, for example, that American ideals led to racial and sexual 
discrimination, Christianity encouraged the persecution of non-Chris¬ 
tians, the law has been corrupted for political purposes, and the practice 
of medicine has become mercenary. If the people in question are genu¬ 
inely committed, if their allegiance is real and not just window dressing, 
then they are bound to feel responsible for such violations of their values. 
As Americans, Christians, officers of the law. or physicians, they have a 
stake in the moral standing of their group because their own moral stand¬ 
ing is connected with it. They have an obligation to accept not only the 
good but also the had. If they can be ennobled by their membership in a 
group, then they can also be demeaned by it, even if they have not caused 
evil and have no control over the evil that others have caused. Those 
who refuse to accept this obligation either betray their commitments or 
demonstrate their weakness. 

There Is a suggestive analogy here with the laws governing inheritance. 
Just as recipients of a bequest inherit both property and the claims against 
it, so the present members of a group inherit the moral credits and debits 
accrued to the group. They cannot belong to the group and reject its 
moral record. To have committed themselves entails that they feel respon¬ 
sible for the group's realization of its values. This responsibility, however, 
is wider than their own actions; it includes responsibility for the actions 
of others over which the) - have no control. 

This line of thought leads to a dilemma for liberals: either they must 
abandon their call to the present generation to accept responsibility for 
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supposed past evils, such as racial and sexual discrimination, or they must 
abandon the belief that responsibility attaches only to autonomous ac¬ 
tions, that is, to actions that the agents have themselves performed and 
had at least some control over. The former would deprive many liberal 
political programs of their justifications, whereas the latter would invali¬ 
date one of the pivotal assumptions on which the programs rest. 


4.1 n IK ANALYTICAL CAST. 

The intuitive case for collective responsibility raises many ques¬ 
tions: Do all groups confer collective responsibility on their members? 
How strong and how lasting an allegiance is required for collective re¬ 
sponsibility? What does the acceptance of collective responsibility oblige 
agents to do? What is the liability that collective responsibility creates? 
How can legitimate and illegitimate ascriptions of collective responsibility 
be distinguished? The time has come to consider these questions. 

The conditions for the ascription of collective responsibility that have 
so far emerged are: first, agents are held morally responsible for actions, thus 
desennng of moral praise or blame; second, the agents neither performed nor ha/1 
control otter the performance of the actions for which they are held responsible; 
third, the actions were performed by other agrnts who belonged or belong to the 
same group as the agents who are held responsible; and fourth, the agents ’ moral 
responsibility for the actions of others denies from their jennt membership in the 
same group. 

It may be objected that even if the ascription of collective responsibility 
has some intuitive plausibility if the group is a nation, culture, religion, 
institution, or profession, it rapidly diminishes if the group is a chess club, 
the participants in a Charlie Chaplin look-alike contest, or the retired 
people who work part-time at McDonald's. The clue to the difference 
between these two sets of groups is to be found in collective responsibility 
being moral. It is responsibility for actions on account of their being good 
or evil. The existence of some groups is essentially connected with mor¬ 
ally significant activities, whereas the activities of other group acquire 
moral significance only incidentally, if at all. The first group will be called 
"moral," and the second, “nonmoral." How important the moral dimen¬ 
sion is for the identity of a group depends on how closely the activities of 
the group are connected with human welfare: treating illness is obviously 
connected, imitating Chaplin is not. How central the moral dimension is 
to the activities of a group is often controversial. The ascription of collec¬ 
tive responsibility is then also controversial. But such controversies pre¬ 
suppose that its ascription is legitimate in principle and focus on its legiti- 
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macy in a particular case. This suggests the fifth condition, namely, that 
the group to which the agents belong ts moral. 

Even moral groups, however, are engaged in a Hide variety of disparate 
activities. Some of them are characteristic of the group, and engagement 
in them is part of the reason for the group's existence. Nevertheless, these 
characteristic activities can be carried on only if numerous enabling activi¬ 
ties are also conducted. New members must be initiated, achievements 
must be honored, procedural rules must be formulated and maintained, 
disputes must be settled, and so on. Thus within the activities of a group, 
it is necessary to distinguish between characteristic, enabling, and inci¬ 
dental activities. Treating illness is a characteristic activity of the moral 
group of physicians, training future physicians is an enabling activity, and 
driving expensive cars is an incidental one. From this follows the sixth 
condition for the legitimate ascription of collective responsibility: the ac¬ 
tions for which agents are held morally responsible are part of the characteristic 
activities of the moral group. The reason for this condition is that it is 
through its characteristic activities that a group primarily influences 
human welfare and thus elicits moral attention. The moral influence of 
enabling activities is exerted only indirectly, through the effects they have 
on the characteristic activities of the moral group, and so they have less 
moral significance. And the moral standing of incidental activities is even 
more remotely connected with the moral standing of the group. 

The two preceding conditions help to specify more precisely the iden¬ 
tity of the groups and the activities relevant to collective responsibility. 
But it is also necessary- to specify further the nature of the participation 
of individual agents in such groups and activities. Individual agents are 
members of many groups. Family, schooling, ethnic origin, friendship, 
work, hobbies, politics, religion, citizenship, neighborhood, and so forth 
arc some of the more or less natural groups to which most people belong. 
Membership in a group often just happens to people. They have not cho¬ 
sen it, they simply find themselves having it Membership in these groups 
may be trivial or important. It is important if it has a formative influence 
on the character of participating individuals. Many of the values of the 
group then become the values of its members. These values influence 
their conceptions of a good life, define some of their possibilities and 
limits, supply criteria for some of their moral judgments, shape their aspi¬ 
rations, and provide grounds for developing solidarity, fellow feeling, 
comradeship, or just simple goodwill based on mutual understanding 
with other participants in the same group.. Thus individuals may be said 
to have “identified" with the moral group, which is what makes member¬ 
ship in it important. A seventh condition for the legitimate ascription of 
collective responsibility is therefore that the agents hate identified with the 
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moral group. Such identification may or may not be conscious, articulate, 
or reflective. The sign of identification is not what people say or think but 
what the)- do. They have identified with the group if participation in many 
of its characteristic activities has become an important part of their lives; 
if they evaluate their own and other people's relevant activities by appeal¬ 
ing to the values of the group; and if they come to share part of the moral 
dimension of their lives with their fellow participants. Citizens, col¬ 
leagues, worshipers, comrades, artists, political activists, or members of 
the same profession may develop such fellowship with one another. 

Identification with a moral group is rarely total. Most groups are not 
monolithic; they allow some disagreements within themselves. And peo¬ 
ple who identify- with the same group may have serious disputes with one 
another over the values of the group. What is important for identification 
is continued participation in at least some of the characteristic activities 
of the group. If agents decline the opportunity to participate, then their 
identification is weakened. Identification is usually a matter of degree, 
and it is often difficult to say how strong it must be for agents to remain 
members of a group. 

Even if this identification is achieved, however, it may not last. People 
can repudiate their culture and country, lose their faith, change profes¬ 
sions. and give up politics. Membership in a moral group must be lasting 
and continuous for the legitimate ascription of collective responsibility. 
Thus the eighth condition is that the agents' identification with the moral 
group is enduring. Given enduring identification with a moral group, when 
one member performs a particular characteristic action in a particular 
situation and the action conforms to the shared values of the group, then 
it is true of members outside that situation that they loo would have done 
what the agent on the spot did. In other words, one agent did what the 
values prescribe that any agent should do. and enduring identification 
with the group leads to general agreement about right actions. The ninth 
and final condition for collective responsibility is therefore that if the 
agents had been in the place of the actual agent, they would have done what the 
actual agent did. 

If these conditions are met, it is legitimate to hold individual agents 
morally responsible for actions they have not performed and could not 
control. Their responsibility derives from their enduring identification 
with a moral group whose values have become their own. Membership in 
the group forms their character, constitutes part of their moral identity, 
makes them participate in the characteristic activities of the group, and 
provides some of the values in accordance with which they feel they ought 
to act. Thus members of the group share a general consensus about how 
they should act in many of those contexts in which the characteristic activ- 
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ities of the group are appropriate. And when one member acts as others 
feel they themselves should, then it is true to say of them that they too 
would have acted the same way as did the one who actually acted. Such 
agents sustain the group. It is their shared, enduring identification, their 
dedication to the values and characteristic activities that keeps the group 
going. America is sustained if Americans act according to the Constitu¬ 
tion and the Bill of Rights. Christianity endures if Christians follow the 
teachings of Jesus, medicine flourishes if physicians abide by the Hippo¬ 
cratic oath, and the law presails if its officers administer it impartially. 

Members of a moral group are therefore collectively responsible for 
the characteristic activities of the group with which they have identified. 
Their responsibility is on account of the good or evil effects of the charac¬ 
teristic activities of the group. And the source of their responsibility is that 
they and agents like themselves constitute the group whose characteristic 
activities cause these good or evil effects. Thus they are liable to moral 
praise or blame. 

These are the reasons, then, that make the intuitive case for collective 
responsibility plausible. It is for these reasons that Americans, Christians, 
physicians, and officers of the law may be legitimately praised or blamed 
on account of particular characteristic actions performed by other mem¬ 
bers of their moral group, even if they themselves had no control over 
them. If these reasons hold, however, then the liberal view, which rrgards 
the connection between autonomy and responsibility as necessary, cannot 
be right. Before possible liberal responses to this case are discussed, a 
further implication of collective responsibility needs to lx* considered. 

The discussion has proceeded so far on the assumption that the ascrip¬ 
tion of collective responsibility for good and evil actions is symmetrical. 
According to this assumption, collective responsibility may result in legiti¬ 
mate praise or blame. But this assumption is not obviously true. It sounds 
distinctly odd to say that people are held responsible for haring done 
something good. The tendency in common discourse is to raise the ques¬ 
tion of moral responsibility only when there is a question of evildoing. In 
the normal course of events, moral responsibility is taken to indicate 
moral failure. Usage is not unequivocal in this respect, but it does tend in 
the direction just noted. 

As often happens, thinking about usage leads to something important 
Collective responsibility is grounded on identification with the character¬ 
istic actions of a moral group. But there is a presumption, at least among 
its members, that the actions arc good. After all. the actions arc character¬ 
istic because they’ represent the values of the group. Members of a group 
will act in characteristic ways, otherwise the group would disintegrate or 
they would cease to be its members. It is not noteworthy when members 
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of a group do what members of that group arc supposed to do. The usual 
context in which questions arise about responsibility, then, is when a 
norm is violated. This can happen in two ways: one banal, the other mor¬ 
al!) significant. 

Members of a group may simply violate the values of the group and do 
what is evil. If they indeed have an enduring identification with the group, 
then they recognize or can be brought to recognize that their actions 
were evil. It is proper to hold them responsible, but there is no question 
here of collective responsibility’. The individual evildoers should be 
blamed for what they have done. 

The usual context of collective responsibility is another kind of evildo¬ 
ing. Members of a group may do what is evil not because they violate the 
values of their group but because they act according to them. This could 
happen if some or all the values of the group are evil. Agents do what 
they believe is good, but they are mistaken in their belief. They follow the 
values with which they have identified, the values that have come to in¬ 
form their character; they act in characteristic ways; and they end up caus¬ 
ing evil. They may or may not realize that this has happened. But the 
legitimate ascription of collective moral responsibility does not depend 
on their realization but on meeting the following conditions: other mem¬ 
bers of the moral group with which the agents have an enduring identifi¬ 
cation have performed a characteristic action that correctly represents 
some central values of the group, and it is true of the agents that if they 
had been in the other agents' position, they loo would have done what 
the other agents did. Given these conditions, agents can legitimately be 
held responsible for actions they have neither performed nor had control 
over. And then the liberal assumption that autonomy and responsibility 
go hand in hand is mistaken. How might liberals respond to this argu¬ 
ment? 


4.3 IJBEKAL RESPONSES 

Perhaps the first liberal response will be to reject the case for 
collective responsibility. It will be said that it is barbaric to hold people 
responsible for what they have not done. People ought to be treated as 
autonomous individuals, not as members of groups. They should answer 
for their autonomous actions, not for the actions of others. If they are 
members of groups, then they should be held responsible for their mem¬ 
bership, and only for that 

Juxtaposed to this response is the previous case for collective responsi¬ 
bility. If people are autonomous, they should certainly be treated accord¬ 
ingly. But autonomy is inseparable from membership in various groups. 
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Autonomy is not developed through a series of stark existential choices 
between fundamental options. People are bom into various groups, 
whose values they imbibe. The development of autonomy consists in 
learning to use the moral vocabulary of their groups to identify and artic¬ 
ulate their needs, wants, desires, ambitions, and hopes and to find some 
non-Procrustean fit between them and the available conventional avenues 
for their satisfaction. And even if they reject their native groups and their 
values, they do so in the name of other groups and their values. 

Autonomy is not valued higher in the first way of thinking than in the 
second. Both are wavs of interpreting autonomy. The first liberal re¬ 
sponse presupposes one interpretation: the case for collective responsibil¬ 
ity presupposes another. So there is a clash of intuitions. Appeals to intu¬ 
ition, however, cannot prove or disprove anything. They merely create 
receptivity to particular interpretations of particular cases. Whether an 
interpretation is correct depends on the arguments for and against it. 
The liberal response requires more than intuitive appeal. It requires giv¬ 
ing the sorts of arguments that have been given here for collective respon¬ 
sibility, and it requires showing why the opposing arguments are defec¬ 
tive. 

These requirements are especially pressing because the liberal re¬ 
sponse presupposes a dubious interpretation of autonomy. That this in¬ 
terpretation is dubious is the point of the communitarian criticisms of it 
(see Section 1.4). These criticisms force a choke between two options on 
liberals who give this response. They must either find a way of defending 
the extremely implausible view that individuals become autonomous as 
they succeed in isolating themselves from the values that prevail in their 
social context, or if these liberals reject this implausible view, then they 
must accept liability to collective responsibility. In other words, if liberals 
accept that membership in a group has a formative influence on the au¬ 
tonomy of individuals, then they cannot consistently reply to the point 
that such membership may make individuals liable to collective responsi¬ 
bility by insisting on evaluating the moral standing of individuals indepen¬ 
dently of the moral standing of the group that profoundly affects their 
autonomy. 

Another response liberals may offer is to concede that there are occa¬ 
sions on which the ascription of collective responsibility is legitimate but 
to claim that these occasions occur so rarely and exceptionally as to justify 
relegating collective responsibility to the margins of morality. In most 
cases, it is individual responsibility* that matters. Ijberals may claim, there¬ 
fore. that the case for collective responsibility requires no more than 
minor revision of their position. 

The trouble with this response is that it underestimates the significance 
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of collective responsibility. Collective responsibility is legitimately as¬ 
cribed when the characteristic activities of a moral group are governed by 
the wrong values. It is admittedly rare to have a moral group most of 
whose values are wrong and the group is totally corrupt. But it is not at 
all rare, in fact, it is what happens most of the time, that the moral creden¬ 
tials of the values of a group are mixed. Some values are right, some are 
wrong, and some are partlv right and partly wrong. Nations, religions, 
institutions, professions, and so on rarely have anything but a mixed rec¬ 
ord. Their members are therefore liable to collective responsibility. And 
since this happens frequently, collective responsibility cannot be reason¬ 
ably relegated to the margins of morality. The temptation to do so comes 
from the misguided liberal tendency, noted above, to underestimate the 
moral importance of membership in groups to the development of au¬ 
tonomy. 

Another liberal response may be to deny that collective responsibility is 
incompatible with autonomy. Autonomy involves choice, and it will be 
said, individuals can normally choose whether to be members of a group. 
It is true that birth, infancy, and childhood make it impossible to choose 
whether to become members of many groups, but when people reach the 
age of reason, they can choose whether to remain members. It will be 
said that one of the conditions of collective responsibility is enduring 
identification with a group, which is but another name for autonomous 
choice of membership. 

This response fails for two reasons. First, while it is no doubt true that 
continuing membership in a group, especially in a moral group, is some¬ 
times a matter of choice, it is also true that the possibility of choice is 
simply unavailable for many people. Part of the reason for this is that 
membership in some groups prior to the age of reason may influence 
many people's character so deeply as to require exceptionally strong 
countervailing influences to overcome iL In the absence of great upheav¬ 
als. serious personal crises, and such social changes as wars and revolu¬ 
tions, people just take for granted their citizenship, ethnicity, race, sexual 
orientation, family ties. and. to a lesser extent, religion and class as well. 
This is not to deny that exceptional individuals can repudiate the groups 
to which they start out belonging, but it is to deny that for very many 
people doing so is a live option. 

A substantial portion of the population of any stable society die as 
members of many of the same groups into which the}' were bom. and not 
many of them maintain the continuity by choice. This is not because they 
are coerced by threats; it is rather that choice requires options, and the 
early training they have received as members of various groups so influ¬ 
ences their characters as to make them unable to sec alternative possibil- 
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ities as options for themselves. Depending on one's ideological predilec¬ 
tions, this may be seen as indoctrination or as moral education. But 
however it is labeled, the fact remains that for most people, enduring 
identification with several groups is not a matter of choice. This liberal 
response is mistaken, therefore, in supposing that enduring identification 
mast involve the exercise of autonomy. 

Suppose, however, that this reading of the social facts if mistaken and 
enduring identification always involves the exercise of autonomy. Even if 
this were so, the case for collective responsibility would remain unaf¬ 
fected. For collective responsibility is not ascribed to people for their en¬ 
during identification but for specific, characteristic evil actions that other 
members of their group have performed. It is true that collective respon¬ 
sibility could not be legitimately ascribed in the absence of enduring iden¬ 
tification. Nevertheless, the object (namely, an evil action) and one of the 
conditions (namely, enduring identification) of collective responsibility 
mast be distinguished from each other, even if they occur together. 

By way of analogy, compare this with legal responsibility for, say. mur¬ 
der. The object of legal responsibility is the murder, one condition of the 
legitimate assignment of legal responsibility is being of sound mind. But 
the two are different, and it is a grotesque error to suppose that what is 
involved in possessing a sound mind is the same as what is involved in 
murder. The same goes for the enduring identification and the evil action 
for which collective responsibility is ascribed. There is no collective re¬ 
sponsibility without enduring identification (and. let us continue to sup¬ 
pose. without the exercise of autonomy). Individuals, however, are not 
held collectively responsible for their enduring identification but for the 
evil actions of other members of their group. Their autonomy could not 
lx* a requirement of those actions because spatial and temporal distance 
make their involvement often impossible. Collective responsibility there¬ 
fore need not involve the exercise of autonomy. 

The last liberal response to be considered centers on the question of 
the practical implication of holding people collectively responsible. Sup¬ 
pose for the sake of argument that collective responsibility is actually as¬ 
cribed to individual agents. What does the responsibility require them, 
their critics, or their judges to do? Should these agents be punished for 
what they have not done? What kind of punishment would be appro¬ 
priate? And what is moral punishment anyway? Is it anything more than 
having disapproving duckings directed at oneself? Punishment with teeth 
in it, like imprisonment, seems to be inappropriate, and mere moral dis¬ 
approval would be ineffectual name-calling. Liberals may therefore argue 
that it is hard to see how the ascription of collective responsibility would 
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serve any practical end beyond perhaps allowing critics to vent their disap- 

The reply is that the practical significance of moral responsibility— 
both individual and collective—derives from what the agents who arc 
held responsible themselves do, not in what is done to them. Moral re¬ 
sponsibility is an inward matter and, in this respect, it differs from legal 
or official responsibility, for which external sanctions arc readily available. 
What individual agents ought to do if collective responsibility legitimately 
befalls them, is to acknowledge it 



4.4 THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF COLLECTIVE RESTONSBIUIY 

The acknowledgment of collective responsibility is no easy matter 
because it usually results in a serious moral crisis. It leads agents to sec 
both themselves and the group that has had a formative influence on 
their moral identity as being guided by the wrong moral values. To ac¬ 
knowledge this is to stand condemned in their own eyes, and not just for 
this or that action, but for part of what they are (see Buruina 1994). 

One might think that such acknowledgments would not occur because 
the agents who maintain an enduring identification with a group derive 
their values from the group. They thus have no other values on the basis 
of which they could condemn the values of their group. But this is not so 
for two reasons. First, agents arc members of many groups—one and the 
same person may be an American, a Christian, a physician, and an officer 
of the law—and they may criticize the values of one of the groups to 
which they belong from the point of view of the values of another group 
to which they belong. Second, because moral groups arc seldom mono¬ 
lithic, the questioning may involve criticizing a central value of the group 
by appealing to other central values of the same group. 

The fact remains, however, that although the acknowledgment could 
occur, powerful defensive forces stand in its way. Coming to question 
one’s moral identity opens the door to self-condemnation, which is a dan¬ 
gerous act with potentially destructive consequences. This may be one 
source of the reluctance to acknowledge the legitimacy of collective re¬ 
sponsibility. Be that as it may. the acknowledgment of collective responsi¬ 
bility forces the question liberals are likely to ask about its practical sig¬ 
nificance. 

The answer to it is that the acknowledgment of collective responsibility 
involves public disclosure, the feeling of regret and its appropriate expres¬ 
sion, the offer of such compensation as is possible, and the endeavor to 
reform the group (Jedlicki 1990). Each of these has considerable practical 
significance. The discussion of these facets of acknowledgment requires 
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concrete examples, which are bound to be controversial. The general 
point, however, does not depend on any particular example. Those that 
follow should be treated as illustrations rather than as moral claims. If 
one of them sticks in the craw, others are readily available. But the exam¬ 
ples also serve to strengthen the case for collective responsibility by show¬ 
ing situations in which its acknowledgment is the right living to do. 

Public disclosure is a more or less formal statement by some authorita¬ 
tive representative of a group that the group is responsible for the evil 
that has been caused. Such is the statement, for instance, of the Russian 
government that the massacre of several thousand Polish officers at Katyn 
was done by the Red Army, rather than by the N'aais, as has been falsely 
maintained by a succession of Soviet officials. Or, to illustrate the same 
point by the morally offensive lack of public disclosure, consider the inex¬ 
cusable refusal of the Turkish government to admit the Turkish massacre 
of Armenians. Nothing can undo the past evil, but public disclosure indi¬ 
cates acceptance of responsibility for it and thus represents the first step 
toward making amends. The action of the Russian government is a moral 
promise, whereas the inaction of the Turkish government exacerbates the 
moral outrage already committed. 

Public disclosure should be accompanied with the feeling of regret and 
its expression. Members of a group should mind that the values of the 
group have led to the evil that has been done, and they should say so 
publicly. If members of the American Medical Association genuinely care 
that countless Americans are without adequate medical care, even though 
such care is available, then they should express their regret for participat¬ 
ing in a price-fixing monopoly, motivated partly by greed, which is a 
major contributing factor to the wrong tliat is being done. The feeling 
and expression of regret establish a personal connection between individ¬ 
ual agents and the evil actions that have been characteristic expressions 
of the wrong values of their group. The connection rests on individual 
agents who come to understand that they have identified with the wrong 
values and that they too would have been lead to cause evil had they been 
in the appropriate situation. The expression of regret is thus on behalf of 
their own moral identity. And the suitable expression of it is toward the 
people, or their descendants, who have suffered evil as a result. 

A further facet of the acknowledgment of collective responsibility is the 
offer of compensation to the victims of the group's wrong actions. This is 
a complicated matter for several reasons. It is often impossible to find 
compensation that would be commensurate with the undeserved harm 
that has been done. The sufferings of the victims of massacres, of inno¬ 
cent people who spent the best years of their lives in concentration camps 
or the Gulag, or of those who have been thwarted and humiliated 
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throughout their lives because they fell afoul of some irrational prejudice 
cannot be redeemed by a sum of money, especially not if it is given to 
their descendants. Nor will such compensation as is offered always be 
accepted, because the victims or their descendants may be reluctant to 
case their persecutors' responsibility at such a cheap price. There are 
good reasons to think, therefore, that the compensation should be sym¬ 
bolic. Any appearance of being paid off, bargaining about conscience 
money, or contributing to the forgetting of the evil that has been done 
would thereby be avoided. Such symbolic compensation may be the cre¬ 
ation of a national holiday, the erection of a monument, or regularly 
scheduled meetings commemorating the victims. Or it may be the steady 
political and moral support of the group to which the victims belonged 
by the group of the evildoers. Neither symbolic nor actual compensation 
can, of course, relieve collective responsibility. But it can acknowledge its 
burden, and doing so is a moral debt that the group of evildoers owes to 
the group of its victims. 

The most direct practical implication of the acknowledgment of collec¬ 
tive responsibility, however, is the endeavor to reform the group. This 
requires identifying the wrong values that motivated the evil actions. Rea¬ 
sonable reform is extremely difficult because the values of a group are 
rarely independent of one another. Values normally form an intercon¬ 
nected whole, and alteration of a part tends to reverberate throughout 
the whole. Wrong values, therefore, cannot be simply ejected or ex¬ 
changed for right ones. Changing the values of the group usually involves 
changing the group. And the question is always whether there would be 
enough left of the group after the changes have been made to continue 
to support the moral identity of its members. Whether traditional Japa¬ 
nese culture can survive without the samurai ethic, whether Catholicism 
is viable without the claim that it is the only road to salvation, whether 
an effective army can be maintained without the male camaraderie that 
excludes women and gay men are difficult questions. Serious reform, 
however, requires struggling with them, and the struggle is likely to he 
particularly taxing because it often involves individual agents in strug¬ 
gling with themselves as they pit against each other the right and wrong 
values that constitute their moral identity. 

Partly because reform is so hard, the acknowledgment of collective re¬ 
sponsibility is much rarer than it should be. Instead of public disclosure, 
there is a conspiracy of silence; instead of genuine regret and its appro¬ 
priate expression, there is a phony pretense of an impartial view of the 
evil in which the evildoers' predicaments receive sympathetic understand¬ 
ing and the victims' sufferings are glossed over, instead of symbolic or 
actual compensation, there is talk of healing, which often means that the 
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subject should not be discussed; instead of reform, life goes on as before, 
in the doomed hope that the lessons of the past are sufficient to change 
future conduct. 

To sum up. the practical implication of the acknowledgment of collec¬ 
tive responsibility is that it calls for public disclosure, the feeling and suit¬ 
able expression of regret, the offer of compensation, and attempted re¬ 
form. Or, to put it the other way around, the practical implication is 
opposition to denial, falsification, dissociation, and reversion to the old 
ways that the reluctance to acknowledge collective responsibility is all too 
likely to produce. 

4.S OOLLECTIVB Rt-MW >NMBIinY AND I1BFJIAJ. POLTIICAI. PROGRAMS 

The argument just concluded for the defense of collective re¬ 
sponsibility and for the moral requirement of its acknowledgment may be 
found surprising coming, as it does, from a critic of liberalism. For, as 
it has been noted at the beginning, many liberal political programs are 
motivated by collective responsibility for past discrimination, a responsi¬ 
bility whose acknowledgment liberals urge. It may be supposed that the 
present argument constitutes an endorsement of these political pro¬ 
grams. This supposition, however, is mistaken, and making it rests on a 
failure to appreciate the implications of the argument To slum that this 
is so, it is necessary to concentrate on a specific political program, and 
the preferential treatment of blacks and women is as good an example as 
any. 

The program in question is not affirmative action, which aims to guar¬ 
antee that no qualified person is excluded from the pool of candidates 
for some position. The program is to discriminate in favor of some candi¬ 
dates on the ground that they or other members of the group to which 
they belong have been discriminated against in the past. One justification 
that is often given by* liberals for such preferential treatment is the collec¬ 
tive responsibility of the present generations of Americans for the evil 
caused to blacks and women by the discrimination against them of past 
generations of Americans. Similar arguments are used to justify- antipov¬ 
erty and equal opportunity programs, setting quotas for academic admis¬ 
sion and business contracts, foreign aid to some countries, the redistribu¬ 
tion of wealth, and so forth. But let us stay with preferential treatment 
and acknowledge that many blacks and women have suffered serious, un¬ 
justified harm because of discrimination against them. 

The question is whether it is justified to hold present generations of 
Americans collectively responsible for past discrimination. And the an¬ 
swer is that it is not because doing so fails to meet several of the condi- 
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lions required for ihe justified ascription of collective responsibility. The 
first condition that it fails to meet is that the actions for which agents are 
held responsible must be pan of the characteristic activities of the moral 
group with which they have identified (the sixth condition described in 
Section 4.2). An activity of a moral group is characteristic if it expresses 
some central values of the group and it directly influences the welfare 
of the people who are affected by it. Now it is certainly true that past 
discrimination had a direct influence on the welfare of its victims, but it is 
not true that discrimination has expressed the central values of American 
society. Discrimination against blacks and women has been widespread, 
but so has been oppositions to it. Such opposition has resulted, among 
other things, in the Civil War. the Nineteenth Amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution, and die Civil Rights Act. none of which would have been possible 
without extensive popular support. Moreover, the most powerful argu¬ 
ment used by opponents of discrimination has always been that it violates 
the central values of American society as expressed by the (institution 
and the Bill of Rights. 

Suppose, however, that this point is mistaken. Suppose that discrimina¬ 
tion has expressed central values of American society. Suppose- that those 
perfervid voices who accuse American society as a whole of having been 
racist and sexist actually speak the truth. The ascription of collective re¬ 
sponsibility for past discrimination would still be unjustified Ix-cause it 
violates the condition that the agents who are held responsible have iden¬ 
tified with the moral group whose members discriminated (the seventh 
condition described in Section 4.2). Even if Americans in the past have 
identified with discrimination, very large numbers of them certainly do 
not do so in the present. These large numbers are made up of not only 
blacks and women but also numerous members of that much maligned 
group: white males. Not least among them arc white male liberals, but 
contrary to malign rhetoric, of course, plenty of white male nonliberals 
condemn discrimination against blacks and women as firmly as anyone 
else. So even if discrimination expressed the central values of American 
society in the past and even if Americans in the past have identified with 
the group whose values they were, these values are no longer central in 
the moral group that Americans form in the present. Nor do numerous 
Americans in the present identify with the moral group whose members 
discriminated in the past. It would be unjustified, therefore, to hold these 
Americans collectively responsible for past discrimination. 

It must be stressed, however, that it is not true that discrimination has 
ever expressed central American values or that all or most Americans 
have identified with the moral group whose members characteristically 
discriminated against blacks and women. To deny this does grave injustice 
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to the memory of those countless Americans, mostly white males, who 
publicly condemned both discrimination and its practitioners: who, in 
their private lives, quietly, decently, and spontaneously treated blacks and 
women on their merits; and who brought about the political and moral 
changes that have made discrimination unacceptable. 

The ascription of collective responsibility to the present generations of 
Americans for past discrimination also violates the condition that if the 
agents who arc held collectively responsible had been in the place of the 
agents who discriminated in the past, then the}- would have done what 
past agents did (the ninth condition given in Section 4.2). This condition 
embodies a counterfactual claim, and such claims are easily misunder¬ 
stood. The right understanding of this condition is to suppose that if 
present-day Americans, with their present-day values, commitments, and 
identifications with various moral groups, were in the place of Americans 
in the past, with their values, commitments, and identifications, then 
presrntday Americans would have discriminated against blacks and 
women just as much as past Americans did. Once again, this is obviously 
false. No reasonable person can deny that there is much less discrimina¬ 
tion against Macks and women now than there was in the past. That 
means that there must be much fewer Americans now who would have 
discriminated in the past. The ascription of collective responsibility to 
the moral group of Americans for past discrimination against blacks and 
women is therefore unjustified for yet a third reason. 

It is reasonable to conclude that the defense of collective responsibility 
is perfectly consistent with the rejection of liberal political programs that 
are motivated by the acknowledgment of collective responsibility. For the 
acknowledgment of collective responsibility may be mistaken in that the 
activities for which people are held collectively responsible fail to meet 
one or more of the nine conditions on which its justified ascription de¬ 
pends. The policy of the preferential treatment of black* and women is a 
case in point, but similar cases could be made against numerous other 
liberal programs, insofar as their justifications rest on collective responsi¬ 
bility. 

To avoid the misunderstanding of present argument, it should be em¬ 
phasised that the argument grants that discrimination lias occurred, that 
it is an evil, and that Americans have been responsible for it What the 
argument denies is that the sources of this evil have been central values 
with which members of the moral group of Americans have identified. Its 
sources have been precisely the actions of Americans that have violated 
some of the central values. Those who are guilt)' of their violations have 
caused evil and should be held responsible for iL But their responsibility 
does not carry over to those past and present Americans who have op- 
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posed discrimination and who neither have nor would have practiced iL 
In general, therefore, it may be said that liberals are right to condemn 
those Americans who have caused past and present evils but are wrong in 
cultivating an atmosphere of guilt, which, according to them, all Ameri¬ 
cans ought to feel. The liberal error is not to suppose that it may be 
justified to hold people collectively responsible but to ascribe collective 
responsibility without the necessary justification. 

The argument in this chapter further strengthens the case for the in¬ 
consistency of liberalism. It does so directly by showing that the liberal 
political programs that are mistakenly supposed to be justified by collec¬ 
tive responsibility are inconsistent with the liberal conception of auton¬ 
omy that excludes collective responsibility. If the liberal conception of 
autonomy is correct, then responsibility can be ascribed to individual 
agents only for their autonomous actions, but collective responsibility is 
ascribed for actions that are not even the agents' own, so they cannot 
possibly be autonomous. If the liberal political programs directed at alle¬ 
viating the evil effects of discrimination are justified by collective responsi¬ 
bility, then the sphere of responsibility must be much wider than the 
sphere of autonomy. In that case, however, it is the good and evil that 
have been caused and experienced that must be regarded as having cen¬ 
tral moral importance, and in violation of liberalism, the)' must displace 
autonomy from the core of an acceptable political morality. 

The argument has also shown the inconsistency of liberalism in a less 
direct way. The positive aim of liberalism is to create conditions in which 
people can make good lives for themselves. Liberals pursue this aim by 
providing more freedom, equality, rights, distributive justice, and plural¬ 
ism. The negative aim of liberalism is to make evil less prevalent 

It was argued in Chapter 2 that these two aims are inconsistent because 
increasing autonomy will make evil more, not less, prevalent regardless 
of whether the prevalence of evil is due mainly to autonomous or to non- 
autonomous actions. It was argued further in Chapter 3 that the liberal 
strategy of attributing the prevalence of evil to nonautonomous actions 
but refusing to hold their agents responsible for them also leads, contrary 
to the negative liberal aim, to making evil more prevalent. For the refusal 
to hold agents responsible for their habitual, predictable, but nonautono- 
mously evil actions weakens the curbs on their conduct, thus making it 
easier for them to cause evil. 

The argument in the present chapter has added yet another reason for 
regarding the positive and the negative aims of liberalism as inconsistent. 
One way of pursuing the negative aim of making evil less prevalent is to 
hold people collectively responsible for the evil actions performed by 
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other members of the moral group with whose central values they have 
identified and according to which they tend to act. and to urge them and 
their group to acknowledge their collective responsibility for such actions. 
Doing so. however, decreases their autonomy, and thus violates the posi¬ 
tive aim, because it holds them responsible for actions over which they 
could have had no control. Once again, therefore, making evil less preva¬ 
lent is inconsistent with making people more autonomous, liberals must 
opt for one or the other, and whichever aim they choose, they themselves 
must see their political morality as seriously defective on account of its 
neglect of the other aim. 


naterial 



CHAPTER 5 


The Errors of Egalitarianism 


Democratic nations are at all times fond of equality, but there are 
certain epochs at which the passion they entertain for it swells to 
the height of fury. .. . The passion .. penetrates on every side 
into men’s hearts, expands there, and tills them entirely. Tell 
them not that by this blind surrender themselves to an exclu¬ 
sive passion, they risk their dearest interests: they are deaf. Show 
them not freedom escaping from their grasp, whilst they arc look¬ 
ing another wav: they are blind—or rather, they can discern but 
one sole object to be desired in the universe. 

—Alexis nr Tocquevilli. Drmocmn m Amrrira 


1 he purpose of Chapters 2-4 was to argue for the inconsistency 
of liberalism on account of the incompatibility of its negative and positive 
aims. These two aims cannot be pursued together because increasing au¬ 
tonomy. thought by liberals to be necessary for good lives, will make evil 
more prevalent, and making evil less prevalent requires decreasing au¬ 
tonomy. 

The purpose of Chapters 5-9 is to argue for the inconsistency of liber¬ 
alism in another respect. The positive aim of liberalism cannot be approx¬ 
imated. let alone achieved, by trying to realize three of the basic values 
of liberalism. The reason being that if equality, distributive justice, and 
pluralism are conceived as liberals conceive them, then they are incom¬ 
patible with good lives. 

The criticism of equality proceeds by accepting the liberal conception 
of it but arguing that equality so understood is detrimental, rather than 
conducive, to good lives. The criticism of justice, by contrast, begins by 
denying that the liberal conception of it is correct but showing that, given 
the correct conception, justice is indeed a requirement of good lives. The 
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criticism of pluralism starts off by accepting both the liberal conception 
of it and it’s being a requirement of good lives but denying that liberals 
can be pluralism and regard autonomy and the other basic liberal values 
as necessary for good lives. 


5.1 THE NATURE OF EGALITARIANISM 


Egalitarianism is the belief that equality is a basic value of politi¬ 
cal morality and that its claims take precedence over the claims of many 
other values that may conflict with it Egalitarians need not think that 
equality is the most important value of political morality, but they mast 
be committed to regarding it as at least one among a handful of the most 
important values. Nor need opponents of egalitarianism reject equality as 
a value; they must only deny that it is a basic one. 

Liberalism is egalitarian because it regards equality as a basic value. But 
this does not mean that liberals agree with one another about equality. 
They disagree about its interpretation, about the contexts in which it is 
rightly valued, and about the reasonable resolution of conflicts between 
it and other basic values of liberalism. As a result, all liberals are egalitari¬ 
ans. but they may be more or levs so. The more egalitarian they are, the 
closer they move to socialism on their left, and die less egalitarian they 
are. the more they move in the direction of conservatism on their right. 
Although egalitarians need not be liberals, egalitarianism will be under¬ 
stood here to mean only its liberal version. 1 

The acceptability of egalitarianism ultimately depends on whether it is 
right to regard equality as a basic value. That question however can be 
answered only if equality is first understood. A step to that end is to distin¬ 
guish between formal and substantive equality. Formal equality is ex¬ 
pressed by the Aristotelian formula: equals should be treated equally, and 
unequals should be treated unequally (Aristotle 1984b: Book 5). The 
force of the formula is that i/ two or more things are equal, then it is 
unjustified to treat them in di f fer e n t ways, and if they are unequal, then 
it is unjustified to treat them in the same way. The formula is formal, 
however, becaase it does not specify how to convert the conditional claim 
into a categorical one. Religious or racial discrimination, for instance, 
may be made consistent with formal equality’ by the simple expedient of 
pointing to differences among any two religions or races. Formal equality 
thus expresses no more than the logical requirement of consistency, 
namely, like cases ought to be treated alike and different cases differently. 
Substantive equality is needed to specify’ what makes things equal or un¬ 
equal and what gives equality a moral content that goes beyond mere 
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consistency. The substance of equality is the claim that the good of every 
human being matters and matters equally.* 

This claim, however, may be factual or moral. If it is factual, it is sup¬ 
posed to rest on some actual characteristic that all human beings share, 
and substantive equality holds because of it If, on the other hand, the 
claim is moral, then it rests on the conviction that morality itself, indepen¬ 
dently of what characteristics human beings have, prescribes that the 
good of every human being ought to matter and matter equally. 

Neither interpretation is persuasive when it stands alone. Suppose that 
there actually is some common human characteristic. Why should its pos¬ 
session warrant equal treatment? Say that human beings have ten toes. 
Why should that have any moral force? Whatever the common character¬ 
istic is. it must be one that has demonstrable moral relevance. But the 
moral interpretation by itself is similarly unpersuasive. If it is true that 
there arc differences among human heings, is it then not inconsistent 
with equality to treat different human beings alike? The moral interpreta¬ 
tion of equality therefore requires both that equality should be grounded 
on some universal human characteristic and that this characteristic 
should have sufficient moral weight to warrant the good of everyone pos¬ 
sessing it to matter, and matter equally. The claim expressing the force of 
substantive equality is therefore both factual and moral, both descriptive 
and prescriptive. All human beings ought to be recognized as mattering 
equally because of some universally shared and morally significant human 
characteristic. 

The favored liberal candidate for this characteristic is, of course, auton¬ 
omy. understood as the capacity to act on the basis of unforced choices 
that involve the agents' favorable evaluation and understanding of the 
significance of their chosen actions. It is crucial to this claim that auton¬ 
omy, as the universal and morally significant characteristic in virtue of 
which the good of all human beings matters and matters equally, if a 
capacity. It is something all human beings can exercise, not something 
that they must exercise; it is a potentiality, not an actual performance. 

Many bad arguments have been directed at egalitarianism on the 
ground that human beings obviously differ in the extent to which they 
live autonomously. Egalitarians not only acknowledge such differences 
but appeal to them in support of many of their political programs. The 
universal and morally significant respect in which human beings are alike 
is their capacity for autonomy. One of the wavs in which they are different 
is the extent to which they’ realize this capacity. Such differences exist 
because genetic and environmental factors cause variations in tempera¬ 
ment. talent, intelligence, education, upbringing, wealth, health, oppor¬ 
tunity, and so forth. Egalitarians can acknowledge these differences be- 
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cause their position is not based on the absurd claim that people matter 
equally because there are no differences between them. People matter 
equally because they have a capacity for autonomy, even though they dif¬ 
fer in their realization of that capacity . 

Egalitarianism involves the insistence on the moral significance of both 
this similarity and thus difference. The moral significance of the similarity 
is that the good of everyone matters equally, and the moral significance 
of the difference is that it is an evil that people are prevented by it from 
living autonomously. Egalitarianism therefore combines the valuing of 
this particular similarity with an attempt to minimize this particular differ¬ 
ence. Many of the egalitarian political programs are therefore designet! 
to minimize differences in the extent to which people live autonomously . 
Even though people arc equal in their capacity for autonomy, it is justi¬ 
fied to treat them unequally if by doing so differences in the realization 
of their equal capacity’ are minimized. 

The egalitarian moral vision is thus of a world in which all human Inn¬ 
ings live as autonomously as possible. To have such a world, it is necessary 
to protect conditions in which people can realize their capacity to live 
that way. Some egalitarian political programs are designed to encourage 
people in this endeavor, others are designed to remove obstacles from 
their way. Substantive equality, understood as the claim that the gcx>d 
of everyone matters and matters equally. d«»es not mean, therefore, that 
everyone ought to be treated alike. It means dial everyone ought to be 
treated so as to have an equal opportunity to realize his or her capacity to 
live autonomously. Owing to human differences, this is going to require 
political programs that respond to these differences. Egalitarianism thus 
routinely involves treating people unequally’. 

The egalitarian insistence on the concept of equality’ thus understood 
must be further elaborated in terms of conceptions of equality. These 
conceptions spell out die nature of particular political programs that are 
required for promoting equality and removing obstacles from its way. 
There is general agreement among egalitarians and between egalitarians 
and their critics that these political programs concern the fostering of 

equality in respect to political power, legal impartiality, social status, and 

economic condition. There is no serious disagreement about the desir¬ 
ability of political and legal equality , although one need not be commit¬ 
ted to egalitarianism to believe that Universal adult suffrage and repre¬ 
sentative government arc intended to give everyone equal initial political 
power and assure that delegation is the only legitimate means of acquir- 
ing greater power. And the rule of law is generally recognized to mean 
that its jurisdiction ought to apph to all citizens equally, regardless of 
their economic, social, or political status. 
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The desirability of social and economic equality, however, is a hotly 
contested issue. For reasons that are more historical and sociological than 
philosophical, contemporary debates focus on economic rather than so¬ 
cial equality. The crucial question is whether political programs designed 
to lessen economic inequality foster or hinder the autonomous function¬ 
ing of people in a particular context. Economic egalitarians think that 
they do foster it; some of their critics disagree because they have doubts 
about that particular conception of equality. This is a noisy debate, with 
passions running high on both sides. But from a philosophical point of 
view, it is a side issue, which has to do with translating equality into practi¬ 
cal terms. The deeper question is whether equality should be regarded as 
a basic value. It is in their answers to this question that egalitarians and 
their critics disagree most fundamentally. 

A further step toward the clarification of the egalitarian claim is to 
understand just how strong it is meant to be. There are three possible 
interpretations, all of which stress the importance of equality’ as a basic 
value but differ over how to resolve conflicts between equality and other 
values. One interpretation is that equality- is an absolute value that allows 
no exceptions: in any particular situation in which the fostering of equal¬ 
ity conflicts with some other value, equality should prevail. This is the 
Kantian view of die matter. All human beings are equal and ought to be 
treated equally as ends in themselves because they are all equally capable 
of autonomy. The difficulties of this extreme view are well known. Claims 
of equality may conflict with each other; the moral cost of equality may 
be prohibitively high because a great deal might Ik* gained in pluralism, 
freedom, rights, and distributive justice by surrendering a small amount 
of equality; and equality in general may best be served by sacrificing some 
equality in particular cases. 

A more plausible interpretation is that equality is an overriding value, 
not an absolute one. It is the most important of all the basic liberal values, 
but it allows for exceptions in certain specific cases. These are cases in 
which the claims of equality conflict or in which the surrender of a small 
amount of equality strengthens the cause of equality in general. Equality 
still overrides other values, but it allows for legitimate exceptions— 
namely, those warranted by equality itself.’ 

This interpretation is more defensible than the previous one, but it 
shares the difficulty with the Kantian view that equality, being only one of 
the basic values of liberalism, mav conflict with the other basic values. 
Egalitarianism is a liberal position only if the importance attributed to 
equality is consistent with attributing similar importance to pluralism, 
freedom, rights, and distributive justice. Liberals will not favor equality at 
the cost of other basic liberal values of the same importance. 
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For these reasons, liberals arc likely to find most congenial a third inter¬ 
pretation, which holds that equality is neither an absolute nor an overrid¬ 
ing but a prima facie value. There is always an initial presumption in favor 
of equality, but it can be defeated by sufficiently strong countervailing 
considerations. This interpretation is similar to the preceding one in re¬ 
garding equality as defeasible, but it differs from it by widening the range 
of considerations that can legitimately- defeat equalitv. The wider range 
makes it possible to accommodate the claims of other basic values of liber¬ 
alism by acknowledging that the importance of all the basic values of 
liberalism derives from their contribution to autonomy. Autonomy is 
what ultimately matters, and the basic values, including equality, matter 
because they are important for it. The prima facie case for equality may 
be justifiably defeated, then, by some other basic liberal value if thereby 
the whole system of basic values is better served than otherwise. And the 
whole system matters more than equality when, and only when, preferring 
it is the best way of increasing autonomy. Egalitarians believe that most 
often it is by promoting equality that autonomy is increased. This is the 
egalitarianism of such liberals as Ronald Dworkin.* 

This conception of equality takes it then to be the substantive, not the 
merely formal, claim that the good of all human beings matters equally. 
The substance of the claim is that human brings are alike in possessing a 
capacity to live autonomously. Possession of such a capacity is taken to be 
a morally significant fact about human beings. Equality expresses the 
moral requirement that each and every human being should have the 
same opportunity to live a good life by exercising and realizing this capac¬ 
ity. Egalitarians generally agree that equality is best secured in the present 
Western context by political programs that favor economic equality. 


3.1 THE JUSTIFICATION Of F«.A1 J1AR1AMSM 

One would expect that a great deal has been written on the justi¬ 
fication of egalitarianism, but one would be disappointed. Most liberal 
arguments concentrate on clarifying the nature of equality, working out 
the details of favored conceptions of it. and championing one conception 
against its competitors. The literature is reminiscent of scholastic debates 
about the nature of the Trinity. Everything is considered in minute detail 
except the tenability of the basic assumption. The liberal attitudes respon¬ 
sible for this state of affairs range from disclaiming the need for justifica¬ 
tion to offering ones so cursory that they cany only the believers’ convic¬ 
tion. The deeper reason underlying these attitudes is the supposition that 
no decent person who understands what is at stake could fail to be com- 
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milted lo egalitarianism in one form or another. This too brings to mind 
a scholastic attitude: the one toward atheists. 

By way of illustration, consider some examples. Isaiah Berlin tells us: 
"Equality is one of the oldest and deepest elements in liberal thought, 
and is neither more nor less 'natural' or 'rational' than any other constit¬ 
uent in them (nr). Like all human ends it cannot be defended or justi¬ 
fied. for it is itself which justifies other acts" (1978b: 102). Equality is thus 
an article of faith that is not rationally defensible. 

Joel Feinberg declares: "In attributing human worth to everyone we 
(are) ... expressing an attitude—an attitude of respect—toward human¬ 
ity in each man's person. That attitude ... is not grounded on anything 
more ultimate than itself, and it is not demonstrably justifiable. It can be 
argued further against skeptics that a world with equal human rights is a 
more just world . . . a Usi dangerous world .. . and one with a more eln<aled 
and chnhzsd tone. If none of this convinces the skeptic, we should turn 
our back on him and examine more important problems" (1973: 94). 
One wonders whether liberals would be satisfied with such a treatment 
when they occupy the position of skeptic regarding conservative or reli¬ 
gious attitudes. 

Will Kymlieka writes: "I want to explore a suggestion, advanced by Ron¬ 
ald Dworkin, that . . . every plausible political theory has the same ulti¬ 
mate source, which is equality. ... A theory is egalitarian ... if it accepts 
that the interests of each member of the community matter, and matter 
equally. . . . (I]f a theory claimed that some people were not entitled to 
equal consideration from the government, if it claimed that certain kinds 
of people just do not matter as much as others, then most people in the 
modem world would reject that theory immediately.... |T]he fundamen¬ 
tal argument is not whether to accept equality, but how to interpret it" 
(1990: 4-5). But he does not give reasons for these breathtaking claims: 
they are his initial assumptions. 

Thomas Nagel says that he is going to explore the individualistic argu¬ 
ment "because that is the type of argument that I think is likely to suc¬ 
ceed. It would provide a moral basis for the kind of liberal egalitarianism 
that seems to me plausible. I do not have such an argument" (1979b: 
108). This does not stop him. however, from saying that "moral equality, 
[the] attempt to give equal weight, in essential respects, to each persons' 
point of view .. . might even be described as the mark of an enlightened 
ethic" (1979b: 112). Years later he says, "My claim is that the problem of 
designing institutions that do justice to the equal importance of all per¬ 
sons, without unacceptable demands on individuals, has not been solved" 
(1991: 5), but he nevertheless endeavors to “present a case for wishing to 
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extend the reach of equality beyond what is customary in modem welfare 
states” (1991:65). 

Larry Temkin characterizes his book as offering "a coherent, system¬ 
atic, non-ad hoc method for accommodating, explaining, and ultimately 
guiding our egalitarian judgments. . . . (Although I think most of the 
arguments that have been offered against equality can be refuted, let me 
emphasize that this book is neither a defense, nor an attack on. the ideal 
of equality. 1 do not address the question of whether one should care 
about inequality" (1993: 5-6). Apparently “our egalitarian judgments” 
may be taken for granted—all we need is a method for guiding them. 

Not far below the surface of this flaunted indifference to making a 
reasoned case for egalitarianism and its political programs, which, it 
should be remembered, involve taking from people what they have legiti¬ 
mately acquired and giving it to people who are thought to need it more, 
is the widely shared sentiment that the rejection of equality as a basic 
value is morally unacceptable. The labels of Nazi, racist, proapartheid, 
proslavery, Social Darwinist, egoist, and so forth spring readily to the lips 
of many egalitarians by way of maligning their opponents and making the 
justification of the liberal case unnecessary. As Kvmlicka remarks: "Some 
theories, like Nazism, deny that each person matters equally. But such 
theories do not merit serious consideration" (1989: 40). If their oppo¬ 
nents avowed analogous sentiments instead of defending their positions, 
liberals would rightly charge them with substituting rightrous moralizing 
for reasoned arguments. 

Not all egalitarians proceed in this manner. One strategy for actually 
trying to defend equality as a basic value that is prima facie preferable 
both to the other basic values of liberalism and to less hasic ones is to 
argue that there is a strong intuitive case for it and that arguments against 
the intuitive case fail. The intuitive case is: "Every nation of the world is 
divided into haves and have-nots. — The gap between the life prospects 
of the best-off and the worst-off individuals, in terms of wealth, income, 
education, access to medical care, employment or leisure-time options, 
and any other index of well-being one might care to name, is enormous. 
. . . Confronting these disparities, the egalitarian holds that it would be a 
morally better state of affairs if everyone enjoyed the same level of social 
and economic benefits" (Ameson 1993: 489). 

If someone, beholding the miseries of the worst-off and the badly-off 
people throughout the world, as well as close to home, did not think of 
their miseries as evil, then doubts about such person’s commitment to 
morality would indeed be justified. It may then be regarded as common 
ground between egalitarians and at least some of their critics that there is 
widespread, unequally distributed suffering in the world, that there are 
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great differences in the social and economic well-being of people, and 
that morality requires some response to this state of affairs. The question 
is whether egalitarianism is the right response. 

As a beginning toward answering it, it should be noted that there are 
many people who are not Nazis, who have given thought to the egalitarian 
case, and who have rejected it. 5 It is, therefore, false to claim that the 
"fundamental argument is not whether to accept equality, but how to 
interpret it" (Kymlicka 1990; 5). The significance of these criticisms is 
that the intuitive case dose not create a presumption in favor of egalitari¬ 
anism, for the case can be accepted and egalitarianism can still be re¬ 
jected without irrationality or immorality. There are four independent 
criticisms of egalitarianism, which will be discussed in the next four sec¬ 
tions. 


5.S FIRST (ATTICISM MISJUVt.NOMS 

The argument in support of egalitarianism is then to point out 
that great inequalities exist, that as a result of them people's chances of 
living a good life are vastly different, and that this is morally objection¬ 
able. The next step is to ask what follows from this intuitive judgment 

Dworkin's answer sets out what he calls "the abstract egalitarian the¬ 
sis": "From the standpoint of politics, the interests of the members of the 
community matter, and matter equally" (R. Dworkin 1983: 24). These 
interests are "in having as a good a life as povsible, a life that has in it 
much of what a life should have. Almost everyone acts as if he or she had 
that interest, and it is necessary to assume it in order to make sense of the 
kind of deliberation and judgment we exercise at important moments in 
our lives" (26). This, of course, is the familiar notion of autonomy, and it 
is with respect to their autonomous functioning that individuals "matter, 
and matter equally." But autonomy must be genuine: "We must not pro¬ 
pose. as a fixed social goal for any person, some goal that he himself 
could not endorse as a ... goal for himself" (29). This would be "unduly, 
deeply paternalistic" (28). with "totalitarian consequences" (29). What is 
needed for autonomy in Kymlicka's gloss on Dworkin's position "is that 
we lead our life from the inside, in accordance with our beliefs about 
what gives value to life — and that we be free to question these beliefs" 
(1989: 13). 

It follows that "politics should aim that people have better lives, on the 
whole, and to aim at this in some way that treats the highest-order interest 
as equally important for each person" (R. Dworkin 1983: 26). Thus "ac¬ 
cording to liberalism, since our most essential interest is in getting these 
beliefs right and acting on them, government treats people as equals, with 
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equal concern and respect, by providing for each individual the liberty 
and resources needed to examine and act on these beliefs" (Kymlicka 

1989: 13). 

The consensus in intuitive judgments about inequality being morally 
deplorable reflects the condemnation of political arrangements that fail 
to treat people with equal concern and respect It is morally wrong if a 
"citizen has less than an equal share of the eommunity‘s resources just in 
order that others may have more of what he lacks" (R. Dworkin 1985c: 
206). To put this wrong right is the purpose of "an egalitarian priority 
system . . . [that] counts improvements to the welfare of the worst off as 
more urgent than improvements to the welfare of the better off. . . . 
[W]hat makes a system egalitarian is the priority it gives to the claims of 
those ... at the bottom. ... Each individual with a more urgent claim has 
priority . . . over each individual with a less urgent claim" (Nagel 1979b: 
117-18). Such a priority’ system follows Rawls's "lexical difference princi¬ 
ple," which is "first maximize the welfare of the worst ... second . .. the 
welfare of the second worst-off and so on until the last case which is . . . 
maximize the welfare of the best off" (Rawls 1971: 83). 

The trouble with this argument b that it misdiagnoses what it is that 
intuitive judgments find morally’ wrong. It is true that there are great 
differences in the resources people need and have to live autonomously. 
It is also true that most people find this deplorable. What is deplorable, 
however, is not inequality but that some people do not have enough. This 
point and the argument for it arc Frankfurt's (1988b). He uses them to 
criticize economic egalitarianism, but they will be adapted to present pur¬ 
poses and generalized to apply to all resources. 

That the intuitive case does not support egalitarianism becomes obvi¬ 
ous if instead of thinking about inequalities between those who are well- 
off and those who are badlv-off. the inequalities between the rich and the 
superrich are considered. It b certainly not intuitively deplorable that 
billionaires have more money than millionaires. Those who find even this 
deplorable arc not thinking of differences among those who possess great 
wealth but of other inequalities that supposedly harm those who are poor 
and benefit those who are rich and supcrrich. Thus what b deplorable is 
not inequality as such but inequality that results in some people not hav¬ 
ing sufficient resources for living autonomously . It is poverty that matters, 
not inequalities of income; disenfranchisement, not politicians' having 
more power than professors; racial prejudice, not the recognition of dif¬ 
ferent levels of achievement; inadequate medical care, not the ability of a 
few to buy cosmetic surgery. 

The alternative to recognizing that it is not inequality’ but insufficient 
resources for autonomous living that b an affront to morality- b to object 
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lo the unavoidable consequences of there being human differences. Ge¬ 
netic endowments and social conditions vary, and they influence how suc¬ 
cessful people are in exercising their autonomy. To begrudge the success 
of others when one had a fair chance of achieving it oneself is the vice of 
envy. But if the resources for living autonomously are available, it is not 
envy to find it morally repugnant that some people are deprived of them 
for no good reason. The question is whether the egalitarian policy of 
trying to improve the condition of those who are worst ofT by redistribut¬ 
ing resources is the right answer. There are several reasons for thinking 
otherwise. 

In order to give these reasons, it is necessary to refer to what will be 
called "the autonomy level." Above this level, people have the resources 
they need to live autonomously; below it. they do not. These resources 
are understood to include money, as well as education, health, physical 
security, respect, and so forth, as necessary for autonomous living. In¬ 
equalities above the autonomy level are not morally objectionable, assum¬ 
ing that they arc the consequences of legitimate activities. Inequalities 
below the autonomy level are morally objectionable, unless good reasons 
can be given to justify them. Some good reasons are scarcity of resources, 
irrational conduct that led someone to move from above the autonomy 
level to below it. and punishment for serious illegal or immoral acts that 
endangered the capacity of others to live autonomously. 

The first reason to doubt the egalitarian policy of redistributing re¬ 
sources to improve the condition of those who are worst off is that it 
makes all the difference whether they are below or above the autonomy 
level. If they are above it. they have sufficient resources for living autono¬ 
mously. In that case, however, not only is there no good reason to institute 
government policies to help them but there are good reasons not to pur¬ 
sue such policies. These reasons are the familiar ones against paternalistic 
meddling with people's lives for their supposed good, especially in cir¬ 
cumstances, which ex hypothesi are these people's, where they do not 
need the additional resources foisted on them. Of course, few societies 
arc so fortunate as to have their worst off citizens above the autonomy 
level. 

Take another case: the resources available in a society are scarce and 
most people are somewhere just above the subsistence level but below, 
often substantially' below, the autonomy level. The redistribution of re¬ 
sources from the better off to the worst off in this context will do nothing 
toward achieving the egalitarian goal of making it possible for people to 
live autonomous lives, because even those who are better off lack the 
necessary resources. If the resources are taken from those very few who 
live above the autonomy level, given widespread poverty, the result will be 
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lo deprive even them of the resources needed for autonomous life with¬ 
out putting anyone above the autonomy level. The net misery will in¬ 
crease. 

Actually, however, societies typically fall between the extremes of hav¬ 
ing most people either above or below the autonomy level. Consider 
therefore a society in which a third of the people live below the autonomy 
level, while the rest live above it. some far above. The egalitarian redistri¬ 
bution will then take resources from those above the autonomy level and 
transfer these resources to those below it. thereby' raising them from 
below to above, without putting anyone below. This is the ideal case for 
the egalitarian policy of redistribution, and it is important to see that it 
does not obtain in the real world. 

The reason is the chronic scarcity of resources, which is common 
ground between egalitarians and their critics. The disagreement is about 
how scarce resources should be distributed. The egalitarian policy of re¬ 
distributing them from those above the autonomy level to the worst-ofl 
Ik* low it Is bound to result in fewer and fewer people having the resources 
to live autonomously. 

The available and scarce resources of a society are put to two basic types 
of uses: consumption and production. The significance of scarcity is that 
there are not sufficient resources to place everyone above the autonomy 
level simply by reducing the consumption of some people and increasing 
that of others. This being so. the only way of obtaining additional re¬ 
sources for consumption, and thereby improving the condition of the 
worst-off , is to use fewer resources for production. But that of course will 
inevitably lead to greater scarcity of resources in the future. That is why 
the egalitarian policy- of redistribution will result, under the condition of 
scarcity, in ever fewer people having the means to live autonomously. 

These doubts about egalitarianism operate on two levels. One is practi¬ 
cal, and the relevant doubts concern the efficacy of the policy of redistri¬ 
bution. This level eventually involves complicated issues in economic the¬ 
ory that have been glossed over above. -Although the doubts that have 
been expressed on this score rest on apparently forceful arguments that 
are independent of the intricacies of economic theory, appearances can 

be deceptive, and the force of the arguments may dissipate in the mist of 
the uncertainties of economic theorizing. If this were indeed the case, 
then the uncertainties would affect both the egalitarian case and this ob¬ 
jection to it. The possible uncertainties should consequently not be inter¬ 
preted as providing license to pursue the policy of redistribution; rather, 
they would provide a reason for suspending it 

The other level on which the doubts operate is that of justification. The 
egalitarian justification for the policy of redistribution to improve the 
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condition of those who are worst off was supposed to rest on the basic 
liberal value of equality’, which renders inequality prima facie morally ob¬ 
jectionable. The argument has shown, however, that this justification fails. 
Inequality per se is not morally objectionable. What is morally objection¬ 
able is that some people, for no good reason, are deprived of the available 
and sufficient resources to live autonomouslv. The intuitive case on which 
egalitarians attempt to hase their justification of equality as a basic value 
does not, therefore, provide what is needed. This conclusion, of course, 
is compatible with recognizing equality as a non basic value. 


5.4 SECOND (ATTICISM: ABSURD CONSI'Qt <ENCES 

It is a basic egalitarian belief that serious, unjustified inequalities 
are morally objectionable and that the measure of a just society is the 
extent to which it eliminates or at least reduces them. Inequalities are 
serious if they affect primary goods, which are goods necessary for living 
a good life, such as adequate income, health care, education, physical 
security, housing, and so forth. There are several egalitarian views about 
what serious inequalities are unjustified, but only one of them will be 
considered here. According to this view, all serious inequalities are unjust¬ 
ified unless they benefit everyone in one's society, especially those who 
are worst off. The best-known defenders of this view are probably John 
Rawls (1971, 1993) and Thomas Nagel (1991). 

One obvious implication of egalitarianism is that overcoming serious, 
unjustified inequalities requires the redistribution of primary goods, 
which involves taking them from those who are better ofT and giving them 
to those who are worse off. The effect of such redistribution is to make 
the worst off better off, thus gradually reducing the unjustified inequali¬ 
ties. This is one aim of and justification for mam policies intimately con¬ 
nected with the welfare state, namely, graduated taxation, affirmative ac¬ 
tion and equal opportunity programs, the preferential treatment of 
various minorities and women, and a whole panoply of antipoverty poli¬ 
cies inaugurated by the Great Society legislations. 

Consider now the table on page 101, which is extracted from the Statis¬ 
tical Abstract of the United States. These figures make it obvious that Ameri¬ 
can men bom between 1970 and 2010 have an actual or projected life 
expectancy that is significantly lower than American women bom in the 
same years. Because the difference in the life expectancy of men and 
women is roughly between seven and eight years and life expectancy 
ranges from 67 to just over 81 years, it may be said that the life expectancy 
of American men born in the relevant years is about one-tenth lower than 
that of women bom in the same vears. 
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F-x per cations of Life *1 Birth. 1970-1992. and Projections. 1995-2010 


Year 

Men 

Women 

1970 

67.1 

74.7 

1975 

68.8 

76.6 

1980 

70.0 

77.4 

1981 

70.4 

77.8 

1982 

70.8 

78.1 

1983 

71.0 

78.1 

1984 

71.1 

78.2 

1985 

71.1 

78.2 

1986 

71.2 

78.2 

1987 

71.4 

78.3 

1988 

71.4 

78.3 

1989 

71.7 

783 

1990 

71.8 

78.8 

1991 

72.0 

78.9 

1992 

72.3 

79.0 

1995. Projections 

72.8 

79.7 

2000 

73.2 

80.2 

2005 

73.8 

80.7 

2010 

74.5 

81.3 


Soum: U.S. Bureau of the (emu* 1994: 87. cable no. 114. 


There is thus an inequality in respect to the life expectancy of men and 
women. (The qualification that it holds for Americans bom between 1970 
and 2010 will from now on be omitted but should be understood to hold.) 
This inequality is serious because life expectancy has at least as strong a 
claim to being a primary good as any other candidate. (Generally, it is 
better to live longer. But men tend to haw lives about one-tenth shorter 
than women. With regard to the primary good of life expectancy, men 
form a group whose members tend to be worse off than the group whose 
members are women. Because there are only two groups, men in this 
respect are not only worse off but also the worst off. 

But is this inequality unjustified? It may be justified, but only if it could 
be shown that it is in everybody’s interest, and especially in the interest of 
men, who in this case are the worst off. It is obvious, however, that this is 
not so. In the first place, it is not in the interest of men to live shorter 
lives. In the second place, it is not in the interest of women either, because 
the lives of men and women are intertwined in countless relationships, 
such as love, friendship, parenthood, and so on. and men provide knowl- 


iterial 
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edge, skill, and services on which women rely. Women, of course, do the 
same for men, but that is beside the point in the present context. The 
shorter life expectancy of men thus constitutes a loss not just for men but 
for women as well to the extent to which women wish for the continuation 
of these valued relationships and rely on men. 

Egalitarians have said that "the gap between the life prospects of the 
best-off and the worst-off individuals, in terms of wealth, income, educa¬ 
tion, access to medical care, employment or leisure-time options, and any 
other index of well-being one might care to name, is enormous. . .. Con¬ 
fronting these disparities, the egalitarian holds that it would be a better 
state of affairs if everyone enjoyed the same level of social and economic 
benefits" (Ameson 1993: 489); that “how could it not be an evil that 
some people’s prospects at birth arc radically inferior to others?" (Nagel 
1991: 28); and that "undeserved inequalities call for redress; and since 
inequalities of birth and natural endowments are undeserved, these ine¬ 
qualities are to be somehow compensated for. . .. The idea is to redress 
the bias of contingencies in the direction of equality" (Rawls 1971: 100- 
101). If egalitarians mean what they have said, then they must find the 
serious and unjustified inequality between the life expectancy of men and 
women morally objectionable. 

If this inequality is morally objectionable, then the question arises of 
what ought to be done about it Egalitarians give a clear answer: "What 
makes a system egalitarian is the priority it gives to the claims of those ,.. 
at the bottom. .. . Each individual with a more urgent claim has priority 
. .. over each individual with a less urgent claim" (Nagel 1979: 117-18). 
Such a priority system follows the "lexical difference principle." which is: 
"first maximize the welfare of the worst off... second .. . the welfare of 
the second worst-off and so on until the last case" (Rawls 1971: 83). This 
answer is guided by the belief that "those who have been favored by na¬ 
ture ... may gain from their good fortune only in terms that improve the 
situation of those who have lost out" (Rawls 1971: 101). 

These egalitarian policies cannot be applied directly to unequal life 
expectancy, for life expectancy is not a good, like money, that can be 
taken from one and given to another. But it is easy to see how the policies 
could be applied indirectly. Available resources that tend to lengthen life 
expectancy ought to be redistributed from women to men and "unde¬ 
served inequalities . . . somehow compensated for" (Rawls 1971: 100). 
Redistribution and compensation will not eliminate this unjustified in¬ 
equality, but they will reduce the morally objectionable gap between the 
well off and the worst off. 

What policies would bring about the appropriate redistribution? The 
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most obvious one affects health care: men ought to have more and better 
health care than women. How much more and how much better are dif¬ 
ficult questions of fine-tuning. The general answer, however, is that redis¬ 
tribution ought to aim to equalise the life expectancy of men and women 
by making men have longer and women shorter lives. But life expectancy 
is also affected by stressful, demeaning, soul-destroying, and hazardous 
jobs. So what obviously ought to be done is to employ fewer men and 
more women in these undesirable jobs. Another factor affecting life ex¬ 
pectancy is leisure. Men therefore ought to have shorter working days and 
longer vacations than women. This will not lead to diminished productiv¬ 
ity if loss in man-hours is counterbalanced by gain in woman-hours. 

Yet a further policy follows from the realization that because men have 
shorter lives than women, they are less likely to benefit after retirement 
from social security payments and medicare treaunents. As things are, in 
their present inegalitarian state, men and women are required to contrib¬ 
ute an equal percentage of their earnings to the social security and medi¬ 
care funds. This is clearly unjust from the egalitarian point of view: why 
should men be required to subsidize the health and wraith of women in 
their declining years? The policy this suggests is to decrease the levy on 
men, or to increase it on women, or possibly do both at once. There is 
thus much that egalitarians could do by way of redistribution to reduce 
the unjustified inequality in the life expectancy of men and women. 

However much that is. it will affect only future generations. There re¬ 
mains the question of how to compensate men born between 1970 and 
2010 for the unjustified inequality of having lives one-tenth shorter than 
women. No compensation can undo the damage, but it may make it easier 
to bear. The obvious policy is to set up preferential treatment programs 
designed to provide for men at least some of the goods that they would 
have enjoyed had their life expectancy been equal to women’s. Much 
pleasure could be had in those years that men are not going to have. And 
because those years would have come at the end of their lives, when they 
arc more likely to know their minds, their loss affects not only the quan¬ 
tity but also the quality of their not-to-bc-had pleasures. One efficient way 
of compensating them for their loss is to set up government-sponsored 
pleasure centers in which men may spend the hours and days gained 
from having shorter working days and longer vacations. 

Having dwelt on the absurd policies that follow from egalitarianism, 
the time has come to ask: What is wrong with these policies? Let it be said 
immediately that this question will not be answered here. Indeed, the very 
point of the argument is to raise the question and then leave it to egalitar¬ 
ians to try- to answer. They should try because the absurd policies follow 
from basic egalitarian beliefs, and their absurdity casts doubt on the be- 
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licfs from which they follow. That of course means that the justification 
customarily given for the policies that are more usually associated with 
egalitarianism—namely, antipoverty programs, various welfare legisla¬ 
tions. the preferential treatment of minorities and women, and so 
forth—is called into question as well. 

Egalitarians should try to answer this question for another reason as 
well. The very absurdity of the policies discussed above will create the 
suspicion in some minds not completely set in the ideological mold of 
egalitarianism that the policies more usually associated with egalitarian¬ 
ism suffer from analogous absurdity. Such uncommitted people may sus¬ 
pect that the reason why the familiar egalitarian policies do not appear 
absurd has more to do with familiarity produced by repetition than with 
the justification available for them. Egalitarians should try to answer the 
question to dispel that suspicion. 

It is a safe bet, however, that if egalitarians do not ignore the question 
altogether, then they will claim that it has an obvious answer. It is impossi¬ 
ble to tell what all the yet-to-be-given answers may be. but there are three 
predictable ones, and it needs to be discuvsed why each fails. 

The first is to claim that there is a significant disanalogy between men 
being worst off in respect to life expectancy and the poor, minorities, 
and women being worst off in respect to some other primary goods. The 
disanalogy, egalitarians may say. is that members of these other groups 
are worst off because preventable injustice has been done to them, such 
as exploitation, discrimination, prejudice, and so forth, while this is not 
true of men. 

A moment of thought shows, however, that this answer is untenable. In 
the first place, the group of men includes minorities and the poor, who, 
according to egalitarians, have suffered from injustice. And the groups of 
minorities and women include high achievers, middle- and upper-class 
people, people with considerable wealth, as well as recent immigrants 
who came to this country voluntarily and could not have suffered from 
injustice here. It is but the crudest prejudice to think of men as Archie 
Bunkers, of women as great talents sentenced to housewifery, and of 
blacks and Hispanics as ghetto dwellers doomed by injustice to a life of 
poverty, crime, and addiction. Many men have been victims of injustice, 
and many women and minorities have not been. 

It will be said against this that there is still a disanalogy. for the poor, 
minorities, and women are more likely to have been victims of injustice 
than have men. Suppose that this is so. What justice requires then, accord¬ 
ing to egalitarians, is the redistribution of the relevant primary goods and 
compensation for their loss. But these policies will be just only if they 
benefit victims of injustice, and the victims cannot be identified simply as 
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poor, minorities, or women, who, as individuals, may not have suffered 
any injustice. Moreover, those members of these groups who do lack pri¬ 
mary gcx»ds may do so not because of injustice but because of bad luck, 
poor choices, or haring taken risks and lost. Overcoming injustice re¬ 
quires, therefore, a much more precise identification of the victims than 
merely membership in such amorphous groups as those of women, mi¬ 
norities, or the poor. This more precise identification requires asking and 
answering the question of why people who lack primary goods lack them. 

Answering this question must include consideration of the possibility 
that people may cause or contribute to their own misfortune and that it 
is their lack of merit, effort, or responsibility, not injustice, that explains 
why they lack primary goods. The consideration of this possibility, how¬ 
ever, is regarded as misguided by egalitarians. According to them, the 
mere fact of being worst off is sufficient to warrant redistribution and 
compensation. 

It need not be considered here whether egalitarians are right about 
this, for, right or wrong, they face a dilemma. If the policies of redistribu¬ 
tion and compensation do take into account the degree to which people 
are responsible for being among those who are worst off, then the justifi¬ 
cation of these policies must go beyond what egalitarians have been will¬ 
ing to provide. For the justification must then involve consideration of 
merit, desert, effort, and so forth. To the extent to which this is done, the 
justification ceases to be egalitarian. 

If. on the other hand, the policies of redistribution and compensation 
do not take into account the degree of responsibility that people have for 
being among the worst off. then there is no disanalogy between men. who 
arc worst off in respect to life expectancy, and women, minorities, or the 
poor, who are worst off in other respects. Omsistent egalitarian policies 
would then have to aim to overcome all inequalities, which is just what 
produces the absurd policies noted above. 

Egalitarians may try in a second way to show that the absurd policies do 
not follow from their position. They may say that these policies are based 
on an assumption that they do not hold. The policies do cast doubt on 
this assumption, but they leave the hasic egalitarian beliefs intact. The 
argument that has been given against egalitarianism thus rests on a mis¬ 
understanding. 

The assumption from which the absurd policies follow is that inequali¬ 
ties ought to be overcome in respect to specific primary goods, such as life 
expectancy. The egalitarian position, by contrast, is that the inequalities 
that should be overcome hold in respect to primary goods taken together 
in a complete life.* It may be, egalitarians will say. that there is inequality 
between men and women in their life expectancy, but if inequalities of 
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education, income, a decent job. and so forth are also considered, then 
they counterbalance the inequality of life expectancy. Overall inequalities 
clearly favor men over women. It is, according to this egalitarian answer, 
the overall inequality of primary goods taken together that is morally ob¬ 
jectionable. 

This answer, however, is no better than the preceding one. The first 
problem with it is the specification of primary goods. If the inequalities 
that matter are of primary goods collectively, then there must be an ac¬ 
count of what all the primarv goods included in the collection are. But 
no such account exists. Egalitarians say that primary goods “are things 
which it is supposed a rational man wants whatever else he wants" (Rawls 
1971: 92), and they proceed to give a more or less impressionistic list of 
some obvious candidates. The following list is typical: "The chief primary 
goods at the disposition of society are rights and liberties, powers and 
opportunities, income and wealth. . . . The primary good of self-respect 
(also) has a central place. .., These are the social primary goods. Other 
primary goods such as health and vigor, intelligence and imagination, are 
natural goods'* (Rawls 1971: 62). That this list is incomplete is obvious, 
since "a rational man" will want a lot of other things in addition to these 
primary goods, such as a satisfying sex life, an interesting job, success, no 
physical and psychological pain, a meaningful life, not to die prema¬ 
turely, not to be bored or ridiculed, and so on. How could it possibly be 
established who is worst off in respect to the primary goods taken to¬ 
gether, if it is left unspecified what the goods arc that arc to be taken 
together? 

Suppose, however, that this problem has been solved and there is an 
authoritative list of primary goods. Suppose further that only those goods 
are included in this list that are directly or indirectly open to social con¬ 
trol. Tire question remains. How could it be established that some people 
are the worst ofT in respect to these goods regarded collectively? 

Taken the simplest of cases: two lives, in one of which all the primary 
goods are present except an interesting job and another in which the one 
missing primary good is free expression. What compelling reason is there 
for holding that one of these people is bound to be worse off tlian the 
other? And which one is that? In the usual course of events, of course, 
nothing is as simple as this. Primary goods arc weighted differently by 
different people, they are possessed in different degrees, and people dif¬ 
fer in their capacity to enjoy what they have or to compensate for what 
they lack. If the inequalities that matter concern the primary goods taken 
together, then these impossible comparisons must be made possible. That 
has not been done, however, and it is most unlikely that it could be done, 
especially because the comparisons must support policies that are bound 
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to disregard individual circumstances and apply impersonally to members 
of some group. 

It is perhaps for this reason that actual egalitarian policies are never 
derived from the identificadon of the worst off group on the basis of the 
overall possession of primary goods. When women or minorities are 
treated preferendally, no one asks about their income. When the poor 
are made beneficiaries of and poverty programs, no one asks what powers 
and opportunities they actually have. When welfare legislation denomi¬ 
nates a large number of people as its clients, no one asks about the extent 
to which they feel self-respect. Actual egalitarian policies are thus at sys¬ 
tematic variance with the attempt to repudiate the assumption that in¬ 
equalities hold and arc responded to in respect to specific primary goods 
rather than in respect to primary goods taken together. 

Kgalitarians may reply by acknowledging the difficulties inherent in 
applying their general position to the complex situations that confront 
those who make and implement policies. Such people are no more ex¬ 
empt from intellectual and moral error, no less subject to constraints of 
lime, resources, and personnel, than is anyone else. Their failings and 
constraints, however, are theirs. They should not be taken to rellect ad¬ 
versely on the general position that they arc trying to apply. The applica- 
don of all general positions to complex situations encounters difficulties. 
It would be unfair to single out egalitarianism for having a difficulty that 
Its competitors also have. 

This reply, however, misses the nub of the objection. The difficulty egal¬ 
itarians have is not just one of pracucal implementation, but a defect in 
the general position that is being implemented. The defect is that the 
implemcntadon of egalitarian policies requires an authoritative list of pri¬ 
mary goods, but there is no such list, and even if there were one. no 
reasonable basis has been found for comparing people with regard to 
their enjoyment or frustradon on account of the primary goods on the 

list. 

The third way in which egalitarians may try to avoid the absurd implica¬ 
tions of their posiuon b not so much an argument as a moral appeal. It 
takes the form of a restatement of the hasic egalitarian beliefs in the con- 
viedon that reasonable and morally committed people share these beliefs, 
that disagreements among such people about these beliefs arc due to 
some misunderstanding that can be cleared up, and that the sort of diffi- 
culdes which have been raised here are mere questions of detail that have 
no bearing on the radonal and moral credentials of the basic egalitarian 
beliefs. 

Nagel provides one compact expression of these basic egalitarian be¬ 
liefs: "How could it not be an evil that some people's prospects at birth 
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are radically inferior to others?” (1991: 28). The expectation is that the 
question Hill be regarded as rhetorical because the answer is obvious, 
at least to right-minded people. The large body of critical responses to 
egalitarianism shows, however, that this expectation is mistaken. 

That some people's prospects at birth arc radically inferior to those of 
others is a statistical necessity. Being a necessity, it holds in all societies, 
even in perfectly just ones. Given any population and any basis of ranking 
the prospects of individuals in the population, some will rank higher, and 
others will rank lower. Those who rank lowest will haw prospects radically 
inferior to those who rank highest. Inveighing against this unavoidable 
fact of life is as reasonable as lamenting differences in height or weight. 
To call this statistical necessity a moral evil is a sentimental cheapening of 
the most serious condemnation that morality* affords. And the refusal to 
call it moral evil shows respect for fact, not moral insensitivity. 

What makes it a moral evil that some people's prospects at birth are 
radically inferior to those of others is a combination of three factors. First, 
those who are worst off in this respect must lack the primary goods they 
need for a good life. In other words, the inequalities must be serious if 
they are to count as morally evil. It is not a moral evil if children born 
into comfortable, middle-class families are worse off than children bom 
into families of billionaires. 

Second, not even serious inequalities that make people the worst off 
and foreclose their chances of having a good life are in themselves mor¬ 
ally evil, for the inequalities may not be preventable. Famine, epidemics, 
natural disasters, and the scarcity* of necessary resources often produce 
serious inequalities for which no one can be blamed and which no one 
can undo. Serious inequalities are morally evil if they stand in the way of 
a good life and if. although they are preventable, they are allowed or 
caused to occur. 

Third, even if preventable inequalities that make living a good life very 
hard are morally evil, it does not follow that morality requires a just soci¬ 
ety to do anything about them. If these inequalities are due to discrimina¬ 
tion, exploitation, prejudice, and similar acts of social injustice, then a 
just society will do what it reasonably can to prevent them. But many 
inequalities do not result from social injustice but from personal short¬ 
comings and misfortune. Egalitarians need to provide compelling reasons 
to support their view that redistribution and compensation are morally 
required in such cases, especially because they involve depriving people 
of what they have acquired by legitimate means. 

Morality requires a society to do what it reasonably can to prevent the 
injustice that occurs because of its institutional arrangements. But not all 
serious inequalities are unjust, preventable, or result from institutional 
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arrangements. One basic egalitarian belief is that all serious inequalities 
are instances of social injustice. Egalitarian policies are then designed to 
overcome these inequalities. When the policies arc challenged, egalitari¬ 
ans appeal to the moral requirement of opposing social injustice. That 
appeal, however, rests on the subsumption of all serious inequalities 
under social injustice. The point of the second criticism of egalitarianism 
that has just been completed is to show that this is a mistake and that 
making it has absurd implications. 


5.5 niiRncRincisM: inconsistency 

Readers of these lines are likely to be familiar with David Hume's 
famous complaint against moral philosophers who begin by talking about 
what is and then by imperceptible steps and without appropriate justifica¬ 
tion end up with claims about what ought to be (Hume 1960: 469). The 
third criticism of egalitarianism is that its defenders are guilty of a similar 
unwarranted slide, which reveals a serious inconsistency at the heart ol 
their position. The slide begins with the universal claim of equality that is 
said to hold for all human beings and proceeds by imperceptible steps 
and without appropriate justification to particular political programs that 
aflrct only citizens of prosperous. Western, pluralistic, and industrialized 
liberal democracies. 

As one among many possible illustrations of this unwarranted slide, 
consider Richard Arneson's distinction between two ideals of equality. 
One is "equality of condition." which applies to everyone: "The egalitar¬ 
ian holds that it would be a morally better state of affairs if everyone 
enjoyed the same level of social and economic benefits." The other is 
"equality of democratic citizenship." which "demands that each member 
of a society should be assured basic rights” (1993: 489). But he does not 
explain how an egalitarian can be consistently committed to the universal 
ideal of equality of condition and then restrict its application to equality 
among the citizens of a particular liberal democracy. Other egalitarians 
proceed in the same manner.’ Does the value of equality not hold outside 
of that context? If it does, as it is obviously meant to do. why is his discus¬ 
sion restricted to a particular context? 

Equality is a political value. As such, it is. or it ought to be. the value of 
some particular political unit, which for convenience is assumed to be a 
state. Egalitarianism is the view that equality ought to be a basic value of 
the state and perhaps of all states, although that is not absolutely clear 
because many states do not meet the requirement of forming a "reason¬ 
ably harmonious and stable pluralist society" (Rawls 1993: xxv). There is 
no doubt, however, that egalitarians think that in a liberal stale there is a 
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prima facie ease for the value of equality guiding the relevant political 
programs. It is also clear that these egalitarian programs are thought to 
be the responsibility, not of individuals, but of the governments of the 
appropriate states. Individuals qua individuals can favor egalitarian pro¬ 
grams, but they cannot be responsible for them because family ties, spe¬ 
cial obligations, love, and friendship make it psychologically impossible 
and morally undesirable that they should act on the assumption that the 
interests of everyone matter equally. But governments can try to act on 
that assumption, they can try to sustain the required impartiality and im¬ 
personality, and egalitarians believe that the governments of liberal states 
ought to act in that way. The question is, for what reason? 

Egalitarians base their reply on the formula that the interest of eveiy- 
one matters, and matters equally. But no government acts according to 
this formula, and if one did. it would thereby betray its most basic respon¬ 
sibility: to promote the interests of the citizens who elected it—not every¬ 
one’s interests but only those of its citizens. It would be absurd to demand 
of a government that it should be equally concerned with prosperity in 
the state it represents and elsewhere; with the welfare of poor citizens and 
poor foreigners; with the education of children born in the state and 
of those living elsewhere; and with security, epidemics, natural disasters, 
taxation, solidarity, and public spiritedness at home and in other suites. 
If everyone’s interests matter, and matter equally, then all governments 
always have acted, always will act. and always ought to act in gross violation 
of this egalitarian interpretation of equality. 

It is in order to avoid placing absurd requirements on the government 
that egalitarians make the unwarranted slide from the universal to the 
particular interpretation of equality. Let their claim therefore be that a 
government should pursue only political progrants which recognize that 
the interests of its citizens matter, and matter equally, and never mind 
about foreigners. The question of why governments ought to do this, 
then, arises once again. This time, however, the answer cannot appeal to 
a universal interpretation of the equality of all human beings, because 
the government, by representing the interests of only its citizens, acts 
against it. 

If there is an answer, it must be based on some characteristic shared by 
all and only the citizens of a particular state. This characteristic cannot be 
the capacity for autonomy because foreigners also have it. For the same 
reason, it cannot be rationality, moral agency, self-consciousness, having 
a soul, or any other supposedly universal human characteristic. If there is 
a characteristic that fits the requirement, it must be something like citi¬ 
zenship acquired by birth or naturalization, haring the right to vote, 
being subject to taxation, or sharing a culture composed of such elements 
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as language, religion, history, common customs, and so forth. But what¬ 
ever the characteristic, it, and not equality, is what makes it appropriate 
for the government to recognize that the interests of its citizens matter, 
and matter equally, whereas the interests of foreigners do not. 

Equality plays no substantive role here; it is a rhetorical shorthand that 
refers to whatever characteristic distinguishes citizens from noncitizens. 
It is not a value that gets added to that which the relevant characteristic 
is already supposed to have; the value resides in the characteristic and in 
the prevailing attitude toward it. To say that the interests of citizens mat¬ 
ter equally because they share the same culture, because they have the 
right to vote, because they are all taxpayers, or just because they are citi¬ 
zens is to make a substantive claim. But to say that they matter equally 
because they are equals is to convert an adverb into a noun that refers 
either to nothing or to an actual characteristic that would be less mislead¬ 
ingly identified by naming it rather than by disguising it under the label 
of equality. 

Given the substantive claim, it would, of course, still have to be justified, 
but at least it would then be clear precisely what needs to be justified. 
And that is the supposition that the actual characteristic in respect to 
which all and only citizens arc to be treated equally is a morally relevant 
one. Why does or should it make a difference to how much people’s 
interests matter where they are bom; in which, if any. elections they are 
entitled to vote; to whom they pay taxes; or what their cultural allegiances 
are? If such considerations make a moral difference to how much their 
interests matter, then the egalitarian claim that the interests of everyone 
matter equally is inconsistent with moral differences. If such considera¬ 
tions do not make a moral difference, then egalitarians are inconsistent 
in restricting their claim to a particular political context They must opt 
for one or the other; whichever it is. inconsistency follows; and that is the 
third criticism of egalitarianism. 

Egalitarians may try to respond to this criticism by claiming that restrict¬ 
ing the universal claim of equality to a particular context is a necessary' 
evil. It is a fact of politics that the state is the basic unit of organization. 
Realistic political programs must take this into account, and doing so 
requires working for equality in a particular state (much as Stalin said to 
Trotsky about socialism). But this is a poor response. The state is indeed 
the natural context of political programs. But maintaining the state so 
that the favored political programs can be implemented requires pro¬ 
ceeding on the assumption that the interests of citizens matter more than 
the interests of noncitizens, and that the concern, respect, and resources 
a government owes to its citizens arc much greater than what it owes to 
noncitizens. Restricting equality to a particular context, therefore, is not 
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merely a temporary expedient forced on egalitarians until enlightenment 
spreads and universal equality becomes universally recognized. Particular 
equality requires political programs that are incompatible with universal 
equality. Restricting equality to a "reasonably harmonious and stable plu¬ 
ralist society" (Rawls 1993: xxv) will unavoidably increase inequality be¬ 
tween the citizens of that society and others. 

Egalitarians may take this as a reason for rejecting particular in favor of 
universal equality (see, for example, Beil/ 1979: pan 3; Pogge 1989: part 
3; and Sterba 1980: chapter 6). But then they have to face the question 
that the scarcity of resources poses: Why would rational and at least panly 
self-interested agents forgo the resources they need for living autono¬ 
mously in order to provide resources, probably insufficient, to make au¬ 
tonomy possible for strangers about whom they know very little, except 
that they are needy? 

Suppose that the question is answered by consequentialists in tenns of a 
universalized notion of benevolence, by' contractarians in tenns of human 
rights, or by Kantians in terms of the moral necessity' of establishing a 
kingdom of ends. All such answers require the abandonment of the lib¬ 
eral state, as it now exists, and the establishment of something like a world 
government. The idea that existing states, both liberal and not, including 
states that have achieved independence only recently, would freely sur¬ 
render their sovereignty is. to pul it mildly, utopian. Moreover, if a world 
government were established, freely or by force, the idea that it would 
then have sufficient resources to redistribute so as to bring a significant 
number of people above the autonomy level requires evidence that has 
not been supplied. Finally, the idea that such a world government would 
promote the basic liberal values of freedom, equality, rights, pluralism, 
and distributive justice so that everyone could live autonomously is ren¬ 
dered chimerical by observation of existing states, among which only a 
small minority are liberal. 


50 FOURTH CRITICISM: MORAL INEQUALITY 

If one looks past the rhetoric in which egalitarianism is couched 
and asks what its claim actually means in practice, it is impossible not to 
be struck by its implausibility. The claim, as Ronald Dworkin puts it, is 
that there is "a natural right of men and women to equality of concern 
and respect, a right they possess not by virtue of birth or characteristic or 
merit or excellence but simply as human beings" (1977b: 182). Or, in 
Gregory Vlastos's words. "The human worth of all persons is equal, how¬ 
ever unequal may be their merit" (1962: 43). The claim, therefore, is that 
all human beings, regardless of the balance of good and evil they have 
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caused, have equal worth, that they have a right to equal concern and 
respect because of it. and that they are equally entitled to the resources 
needed for living autonomously. 

The practical implication of this claim is that the just and the unjust, 
the kind and the vicious, the benevolent and the cruel, the benefactors 
of humanity and its scourges have an equal right to the resources they 
need for their continued functioning. And this is so regardless of how 
scarce the resources are and how recipients are likely to use them. Life¬ 
long patterns of good or evil conduct are supposed to be irrelevant to the 
respective worth of the people whose conduct form these patterns. No 
reasonable person could accept this. The problem for egalitarians, how¬ 
ever. is that their position has this implication. 

Egalitarians will naturally denv this. The first line of their defense will 
be that the claim of equal human worth is prima facie. There is a pre¬ 
sumption in favor of treating people accordingly, but the presumption 
can be defeated by sufficiently strong reasons. In the case of wickedness, 
it will be aid. the presumption is defeated. 

One difficulty with this is that the reasons which can justifiably lead to 
the defeat of the prima facie case for human worth being both equal and 
independent of moral merit are nothing but appeals to unequal moral 
merit. The reason for condemning, imprisoning, shunning, and bring 
suspicious of and outraged by wicked people whose conduct causes a long 
and predictable pattern of evil is that they have accumulated a great deal 
of moral demerit. And the reason for praising, trusting, and seeking the 
company of and admiring people who habitually benefit others is their 
considerable moral merit. When the prima facie case for equal human 
worth holds, therefore, it holds because of moral merit; and when it fails 
to hold, it fails because of moral demerit. Commitment to morality is 
inseparable from concern with the good and evil actions of people, ac¬ 
tions that benefit or harm others. The ascription of human worth, espe¬ 
cially comparative human worth, cannot therefore be independent of the 
moral merit of the agents and of their conduct. 

One possible response to this objection may be to concede that moral 
merit affects human worth, but to argue that there is nevertheless a mini¬ 
mum level of concern, respect, and entitlement to resources, of which no 
amount of wickedness can legitimately deprive people. This minimum 
level may then be equated with what has been called the autonomy level 
(sec Section 5.3). The idea then is that there is a deep sense in which 
commitment to morality brings with it the recognition that it is good if 
people can develop their potentialities. Morality is inseparable from wish¬ 
ing well for humanity. The insistence on the equal worth of all human 
beings is meant to capture this commitment people have, or ought to 
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have, to the welfare of humanity collectively. The presumption of the 
equal worth of individual human beings is a distributive consequence of 
the general idea. 

The obvious difficulty is that human potentialities are mixed; they are 
benign and aggressive, altruistic and selfish, generous and envious, gentle 
and cruel. If the commitment to human welfare calls for the development 
of morally good human potentialities, it also calls for the suppression of 
morally evil potentialities. If the idea of equal human worth licensed the 
indiscriminate fostering of human potentialities, it would not support 
human welfare. The importance of moral merit is that it serves as a basis 
on which morally good and evil potentialities can be distinguished, and 
that it provides a ground for encouraging the first and discouraging the 
second. Human welfare is better served by fostering or suppressing 
human potentialities according to their moral merit than by the egalitar¬ 
ian indiscriminateness that follows from the presumption of equal human 
worth. 

The only way to resist this argument is by assuming that morally good 
and evil human potentialities do not have an equal status in human na¬ 
ture. This defense of egalitarianism rests on the already discredited faith 
in human nature being basically good (see Section 2.5). If this were so, 
there would indeed be a reason for fostering the development of human 
potentialities. The usual strategy for making the liberal faith support the 
egalitarian belief is to contrast people who have greater and lesser moral 
merit. It is then argued that the ones with less moral merit do not get 
written out of morality; they are still moral agents and have a claim to 
moral consideration, for although they have misused their potentialities, 
they still possess them. There is, therefore, hope for reform and improve¬ 
ment Human worth attaches to potentialities that cannot be lost, only 
misused. Because potentialities are prior to their use or misuse, human 
worth is prior to moral merit. 

There goes with the liberal faith a particular metaphor for morality. 
Morality is like language, and becoming a moral agent is like teaming 
one's mother longue. Both are skills; both are possessed by just about 
everybody; both are acquired as a matter of course, and it is not their 
possession but their lack that requires explanation; both allow for ranking 
agents according to their performance; both are necessary for the well¬ 
being of individuals as well as of society - , both require conformity to rules; 
both can tolerate some deviations; and the rules of both can be changed 
either deliberately or by gradual evolution. 

The suggestion implicit in this metaphor, and the significant one for 
the present purposes, is that vis-a-vis the skill, all human beings start, as it 
were, at zero and go on from there. As thev become more or less good at 
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its exercise, their performances have various merit, but it cannot happen, 
no matter how poor their performances are. that they fall below zero. In 
this realm, there cannot be negative merit. As with the learning of lan¬ 
guage so with moral development: it is impossible to deteriorate in the 
opposite direction. The zero that is the starting point Is absolute zero. 
The important implication is that wickedness is not the opposite of good¬ 
ness, but being a poor moral performer. Wickedness is due to the inade¬ 
quate development of moral potentialities; it is not the development of 
another countervailing potentiality. The worst that can happen to people 
is that the>- fail to develop their potentialities at all. And the corollary is 
that what needs explanation is why they fail to develop them, or, if they 
do develop them, why they perform poorly. Because everybody has the 
potentialities, the explanation must be some interference with their de¬ 
velopment. This explanation underlies the egalitarian idea that equal 
human worth supports inalienable rights to the conditions in which the 
potentialities can be developed without interference. 

The trouble with the language metaphor is that it cannot accommo¬ 
date central features of morality. It is true that one form of wickedness is 
to fail to do good, but another form is to do evil. And, often, to do evil is 
not to fail to act on morally good potentialities hut to act on morally evil 
potentialities. Wickedness is not just a form of omission but also a form of 
active malevolence. Cruelty, selfishness, aggression, greed, hostility, and 
malice are also human potentialities; they are regular performers in the 
repertoire of human motivation. 

The significance of this understanding of wickedness is that it shows 
the inadequacy of the metaphor suggested by the liberal faith. For people 
whose actions form a lifelong pattern of evil conduct do not merely have 
unrealized good potentialities: they have realized evil potentialities. They 
do not just lack moral merit, they have moral demerit. It is not that they 
have risen only a very little above the absolute zero point at which moral¬ 
ity, according to the egalitarian metaphor, sum. Rather, they have sunk 
more than a little in the opposite direction, in the direction of wicked¬ 
ness. The existence of wickedness shows that it is a mistake to think of 

morality as a skill, like speaking a language, in whose acquisition it is 
possible only to improve. 

If there must be a metaphor for morality, it should be one that allows 
for both improvement and deterioration, gain and loss, perfectibility and 
corruptibility. One meUphor that suggests itself is that morality is like 
health, whereas immorality is like sickness. Although this metaphor also 
has its misleading implications, it at least allows noting the analogy that 
human beings are bom with potentialities of both sickness and health 
and wickedness and goodness. As they live their lives, so they may develop 
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one or the other and often a mixture of both: just as they can he healthy 
or sick, so they can be good or wicked. Human life is a continuum be¬ 
tween the extremes of perfect health and fatal illness, and different peo¬ 
ple are situated at different points on it Moral life is similarly a contin¬ 
uum between total corruption and saintly perfection. 

If goodness and wickedness are thought about in this way. then the 
inappropriateness of regarding the worth of human beings as equal be¬ 
comes apparent Human worth can be lost, because people may accumu¬ 
late so much moral demerit as to come to occupy a position on the moral 
continuum well below the point at which goodness and wickedness are 
equally balanced or at which the potentialities to go in one or the other 
of these opposite directions are equally unrealized. Kant, to whom egali¬ 
tarians often turn for support, is quite clear about this. Human worth, 
according to him. can be lost through moral demerit: "Lying is the . . . 
obliteration of one's dignity as a human being. A man who docs not him¬ 
self believe what he says to another ... has even less v**orth than if he were 
a mere thing" (Kant 1983: 90-91). 

Critics of egalitarianism need not peg their case on Kant being right 
about the seriousness of lying. But Kant's general point is correct. Human 
worth is proportional to moral merit, partly because the egalitarian at¬ 
tempt does not succeed in tying universal and necessary human worth to 

morally good potentialities that can never be lost. The problem is not that 
morally good potentialities can be lost but that they can be overwhelmed 
by morally evil potentialities. As morally evil potentialities may dominate 
morally good ones, so human worth may be replaced by its opposite. And 
its opposite is not less worth but the virulent growth of wickedness. 

The argument has been that egalitarians do not provide an acceptable 
reason for rejecting the obvious and commonsensical conviction that 
human worth is proportional to moral merit. It is rationally and morally 
justified to recognize the inequality between people who habitually harm 
and those who habitually benefit others. It is likewise justified to take 
moral merit into account in the distribution of scarce resources. The 
practical implication of the rejection of egalitarianism is not that open 
season should be declared on wicked people. Of course, no one should 
be harmed without good reasons. But it does seem to be reasonable and 
morally right that people who are habitual and predictable evildoers 
should receive less of scarce resources to support their way of life than 
those who habitually and predictably- benefit others. 

Egalitarians perhaps will not disagree with this position. The point is, 
however, that they cannot both agree and hold that human worth is inde¬ 
pendent of moral merit. For the moral demerit of wicked people under¬ 
mines the claim that they- have the same human worth as benefactors of 
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humanity. Because egalitarians are committed to such absurd conse¬ 
quences of their position as. for instance, that the sheer human worth of 
Stalin or Hitler is equal to that of Einstein or Hume, they should give up 
their position. Furthermore, it also seems reasonable and morally right 
that in prevailing circumstances people with lifelong patterns of wicked¬ 
ness should be discriminated against in respect to the distribution of 
scarce resources. How could it be other titan right that mafiosi should not 
get the same police protection as do the district attorneys who prosecute 
them, that school lunches should be more nutritious than prison lunches, 
or that the welfare of criminals matters less than the welfare of their vic¬ 
tims? 

The argument has been that egalitarians cannot give the obvious an¬ 
swers to these questions and hold, as Ronald Dwotkin does, that there is 
"a natural right of men and women to equality of concern and respect, a 
right they possess not by virtue of birth or characteristic or merit or excel¬ 
lence but simply as human beings" (1977b: 1H2), as Rawls does that it is 
wrong for "common sense to suppose that .. . the good things in life . .. 
should be distributed according to moral desert" (1971: 310). or as Vlas- 
tos does that "the human worth of all persons is equal, however unequal 
may be their merit” (1962: 43). It is rationally and morally justified that 
common sense should prevail against the ill-advised political programs of 
egalitarianism. 

It should be emphasized in order to avoid misunderstanding that the 
merit on which human worth has been argued to depend is moral, not 
merit based on birth, talents, membership in some social group, or inheri¬ 
tance. Nor has it been suggested that equality is not valuable. On the 
contrary, interpreted as legal or political equality-, it is morally important, 
although not as much as egalitarians think. But its proper interpretation 
excludes the claim that morality- requires treating human beings as if they 
had equal human worth and consequently- equal claim to scarce re¬ 
sources. 

It should also be emphasized that arguments based on moral merit are 
prone to abuse. History is full of horrible things that have been perpe¬ 
trated in the name of moral merit and demerit. But all moral and political 

arguments face this danger. The way to avoid it is not to deny such ratio¬ 
nal and moral credentials as the arguments may have but to prevent their 
abuse. 

The argument in this chapter was meant to show that the liberal con¬ 
ception of equality is incompatible with good lives and. consequently, that 
liberalism is inconsistent. The fundamental reason for this position is that 
the liberal conception of equality requires taking resources from people 
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who acquired them legitimately and redistributing them to those who are 
worst off. regardless of why they are worst off or how badly off they are. 
The implementation of egalitarian political programs ignores the moral 
merits of both the people from whom resources are taken and to whom 
resources are given. It results in making good lives worse and wicked lives 
better. The justification that egalitarians offer for these misguided politi¬ 
cal programs fails for four independent reasons. 

First, egalitarianism appeals to the intuitive judgment that it is morally 
wrong for some people to have more resources than they need for their 
autonomy, while other people are prevented from living autonomously 
by lack of resources. This intuitive judgment, however, shows at best that 
what is morally wrong is not inequality but that some people do not have 
enough. But it is doubtful that it shows even that because not having 
enough is often due to the scarcity of resources, for which no one can be 
held morally responsible. 

Second, if the egalitarian case were consistently applied, it would lead 
to absurd consequences. These consequences are absurd because the alle¬ 
viation of many serious inequalities is neither morally required nor mor¬ 
ally desirable. It is therefore necessary to distinguish between inequalities 
that arc morally objectionable and those that are not. The only way of 
doing so. however, is to admit the relevance of the question that egalitari¬ 
ans refuse to ask: Why do specific inequalities hold? If egalitarians did ask 
it. they could no longer maintain that inequalities in themselves are mor¬ 
ally objectionable. For inequalities may be deserved or they may fall out¬ 
side the jurisdiction of morality. 

Third, the egalitarian case unwarranted!)’ slides from a universal to a 
particular claim of equality. If all human beings have equal worth, if they 
are all entitled to equal concern, respect, and resources for their auton¬ 
omy, then it is morally unjustified to restrict equality to the citizens of a 
particular state, as egalitarian political programs always do. If. on the 
other hand, the universal claim of equality is taken seriously, then egali¬ 
tarians must explain why it would be reasonable for people to jeopardize 
the resources they need for their own autonomy by redistributing such 
resources to those who lack them. 

Finally, the assumption of equal human worth, and the resulting enti¬ 
tlement to equal concern, respect, and resources for autonomy, rests on 
the liberal faith, which is vitiated by the wickedness of many people. It is 
absurd to make it a basic value of political morality that scarce resources 
should be used to further morally good and evil activities alike. 

All four criticisms of egalitarianism point to the relevance of the ques¬ 
tion that egalitarians will not raise: Why is it that people lack the resources 
they need for autonomy? In some cases, the answer will no doubt be that 
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they lack them because they arc undeservedly deprived of them. In some 
other cases, however, as in the case of wickedness, people may lack re¬ 
sources because they do not deserve them and have been justly deprived 
of them. This leads to the topic of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Justice and Desert 


the brave new world begins 
When all men are paid for existing 
and no man must pay for his sins. 

—Rudyard KifUNG.'The Gods of the Copybook Headings" 


Ihc topic of this chapter and the next is justice, another basic 
value of liberalism. The central argument is that while liberals are right 
in regarding justice as a basic value of political morality , they- are wrong 
in their conception of it. If the concept of justice is rightly understood, 
desert must be recognized as an essential component of it. In that case, 
however, any conception of justice that interprets the concept of justice 
without acknowledging the centrality of desert to it is mistaken. 

The most widely accepted account of justice as liberals understand it is 
that of John Rawls (see Rawls 1971, 1995). Since Rawls’s conception of 
justice is egalitarian, he regards desert as irrelevant to justice, so his inter¬ 
pretation of the concept of justice cannot be acceptable. On the other 
hand, if the centrality of desen to justice is acknowledged, then justice 
cannot be a basic liberal value because it is inconsistent with many liberal 
political programs, with other basic values of liberalism, with the interpre¬ 
tation of autonomy as the core of liberalism, and with good lives. 

Underlying the liberal conception of justice and this criticism of it is a 
clash of intuitions. The liberal intuition is that justice requires the recog¬ 
nition of the equal rights of human beings to the resources they need for 
living autonomously. The contrary intuition is that justice makes the right 
to such resources contingent on what their recipients deserve. The liberal 
intuition is motivated by the egalitarian belief that at a fundamental level 
all human beings have equal worth. The contrary intuition is motivated 
by the anticgalitarian belief that the worth of human beings varies with 
their moral merits. Rawls’s conception of justice is an attempt to exhibit 
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the rational basis on which the liberal intuition rests and to show that the 
contrary intuition lacks such a basis. It will be argued that Rawls’s concep¬ 
tion fails on both accounts and that this has damaging consequences for 
liberalism. 

The assumption that humans have equal worth has been the target of 
the third criticism of egalitarianism (see Section 5.5). The criticism was 
that differences in moral merit invalidate that assumption. One might 
replv that the evaluation of the moral merits of agents and their actions, 
on which the ascription of desert depends, becomes possible only after 
appropriate institutions have been established. According to Rawls, "De¬ 
sert presupposes the existence of ... (a] cooperative scheme" (1971: 
103). Institutions are these cooperative schemes, and they are needed to 
provide the laws, principles, rules, criteria, or whatever that can be used 
as standards for ascribing desert. Justice is basic because it governs how 
such institutions ought to be shaped. 1 If this were so. the legitimate ascrip¬ 
tion of desert could occur only after just institutions have been estab¬ 
lished. Justice would have to be recognized then as more basic than de¬ 
sert. and a conception of justice would have to be independent of desert. 
The exclusion of desert from a conception of justice would not then be a 
fault but a consequence of understanding how !>asir a value justice is. 

This rejoinder leads to the question of whether desert is bound to be 
contingent on institutional arrangements. The answer that will be de¬ 
fended here is that it is not. But consideration of the question and the 
argument for the negative answer raise some of the deepest questions of 
morality and politics. It is proper to acknowledge that part of the great 
virtue of Rawls's conception of justice is that it forces these questions on 
its critics. The criticisms that follow are meant to call into question the 
defensibility of Rawls's conception, while paving tribute to its importance. 


6.1 THE CONCEPT OF JUSTICE 

Socrates of The Republic was the first philosopher to see and insist 
on the deep connection between justice and a good life. He believed that 
a life is good only if it is virtuous and the agent is. all things considered, 
satisfied with it. The distinguishing mark of the Socratic belief is the fur¬ 
ther assumption that these two components are inseparable. A virtuous 
life cannot fail to be satisfying, and satisfaction with one's life must be 
derived from its virtue because they have the same source: the endeavor 
to approximate the good. The appearance that a virtuous life may lack 
overall satisfaction or that overall satisfaction may be derived from a 
wicked life deceives only those who are ignorant of the good. Those who 
know the good will be satisfied with their life in proportion to their virtue. 
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Contemporary Western sensibility rejects this Soeratic ideal because 
there are good reasons to doubt the assumption that underlies it: the two 
components of good lives may diverge. Socrates was right to value both, 
but he was wrong to believe that virtuous lives are bound to be satisfying 
or that overall satisfaction can be derived only from a virtuous life. The 
truth is that a virtuous life may be full of dissatisfaction and a wicked life 
may be very satisfying, even in the long run. even when all things arc 
considered. The fundamental reason for the contemporary Western re¬ 
jection of the Soeratic ideal is disbelief in cosmic justice, understood as a 
moral order in nature, which guarantees that virtuous lives will be satisfy¬ 
ing and that wicked lives will not be. In the absence of cosmic justice, 
injustice is an incorrigible feature of the human condition. This is a de¬ 
plorable fact, but Socrates notwithstanding, it is now widely believed to 
be a fact. As Nietzsche put it, "Cod is dead ... we have killed him” (1974: 
125). 

Justice should thus be thought of as a substitute for cosmic justice. It is 
bound to be a poor substitute because circumstances beyond human con¬ 
trol impose ineliminable limits on its realization. Justice nevertheless calls 
for doing what is possible to ameliorate obstacles to living a good life by 
making the coincidence of virtuous and satisfying lives more likely. Justice 
is thus a basic value because it is an essential condition of good lives. 

As a beginning toward understanding what the pursuit of justice in¬ 
volves. it should be acknowledged that, like equality, it may be an essen¬ 
tially contested concept, one that is open enough to allow numerous eval- 
ualively charged and incompatible interpretations (Gallic 1964: chapter 
8). The concept must nevertheless possess some core of uncontested 
meaning, for without it there would be no reason to suppose that the 
numerous interpretations are of the same thing. Controversies about jus¬ 
tice thus presuppose some, at least minimal, agreement regarding the 
subject about which the participants disagree. 

This point may be expressed in terms of Rawls's distinction between 
the concept and various conceptions of justice: "It seems natural to think 
of the concept of justice as distinct from various conceptions of justice 
and as being specified by the role which these different . . . conceptions 
have in common" (1971: 5). As a start toward identifying this common 
element, it will be useful to begin at the same point as the discussion of 
equality did, with Aristotle's general formula for justice: treat equals 
equally and unequals unequally. 

This general formula, however, is much too vague because nothing 
connects it specifically with justice. It is a condition of the consistent ap¬ 
plication of any rule in any context that like cases that come under its 
jurisdiction should be treated alike and different cases differently. This is 
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as true of classifying fauna, diagnosing illness, appraising antiques, and so 
forth as it is of justice. The Aristotelian formula, therefore, is insufficiently 
informative about why some rules are rules of justice. It needs to be sup¬ 
plemented with an account that goes beyond simple consistency and ex¬ 
plains what permits the identification of particular rules as those of jus¬ 
tice. 

Considerable care must be exercised, however, about the content of 
this additiotial account It would be unreasonable, for instance, to add to 
consistency the requirement of equal treatment in respect to economic 
distribution. For this would make economic equality just by definition, 
which would, of course, beg questions. This way of proceeding would 
arbitrarily identify’ the concept of justice with a particular conception of 
it The unacceptable result would be that conceptions that allowed for 
economic inequality could be challenged not merrly on moral or political 
grounds but also for being self-contradictory. Whatever is added to consis¬ 
tency, therefore, mast be specific enough to identify some rules as rules 
of justice and yet remain sufficiently general to allow for conflicting con¬ 
ceptions of justice. 

The clue to the missing core of justice may be found in the expectation 
of cosmic justice that guarantees that a virtuous life will be satisfying and 
that a satisfying life will be virtuous. A belief that is implicit in this expecta¬ 
tion and lends much strength to it is that living virtuously is not merely 
necessary but also ought to be sufficient for living satisfying!)’. This belief 
is compatible with acknowledging that the Socratic ideal is mistaken in its 
claim that virtue it sufficient for a satisfying life, for the belief is not that 
it is sufficient but that it ought to be. Justice is thought to be violated if 
the connection between virtue and overall satisfaction is severed. If the 
divergence between them is too great, if a virtuous life is full of suffering 
or a wicked life is filled with enjoyment, then justice is not merely violated 
but outraged. The expectation of justice thus routinely survives the disap¬ 
pointment that reality will conform to it because justice is not a descrip¬ 
tion of any human society but an ideal motivating the improvement of 
existing societies. 

This ideal is the expression of the basic moral belief that people ought 
to get what they deserve.* It is the key to what was earlier called cosmic 
justice. The concept of justice should then be analyzed in terms of consis¬ 
tency and desert: equals should be treated equally and unequals un¬ 
equally in respect to the allocation of desert. The next step is to try to 
understand better the nature of desen. (The following account is in¬ 
debted to Feinberg 1963; Galston 1980, Miller 1976; Sandel 1982; and 
especially Sher 1987.) 
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62 THE NATURE OF DESERT 

If agents deserve some benefit or harm, it is because of some fact 
about them. This fact is the basis of desert, and that the agents merit some 
benefit or harm on that basis creates a claim of desert. Desert is thus 
relative to agents because its basis is a fact about the agents, and the claim 
is for some benefits or harms that the agents ought to have (Feinberg 
1963: 69-72). 

The fact about the agents that forms the basis of desen may be a char¬ 
acter trait, such as a virtue or a vice, an excellence or a fault, a skill or a 
deficiency; it may be a relation in which the agent stands, for instance, 
being a taxpayer, a competitor, or an employee: it may be an explicit or 
implicit agreement into which the agent has entered, like having made a 
promise, gotten married, or enrolled as a student; or it may l>e a way in 
which the agent has acted, for example, kindly or cruelly, thoughtfully or 
unthinkingly, fairly or unfairly. The basis of desert, then, is some charac¬ 
teristic, relation, agreement, or conduct of some agent. Each basis allows 
for considerable variety within it. Desen. therefore, does not have a uni¬ 
tary basis; it is a pluralistic notion (Sher 1967: especially chapter 1). 

The claim of desen is that the agent ought to enjoy some benefit or 
suffer some harm on the relevant basis. The claim need not be one that 
the agent makes; indeed, it is not often dial agents lay claim to some 
deserved harm. Nor need any particular person or institution make the 
chum on behalf of the agent. The claim should be understood in the very 
general sense that the agent has a certain benefit or harm coming and 
that it would Ik* g<KKi. right, proper, in a word, fitting if the agent received 
it. The claim sometimes could and should be enforced, but it need not 
be. It need not even be enforceable. because there are perfectly legiti¬ 
mate claims of desert that are not directed toward any person or institu¬ 
tion. such as thal wicked people do not deserve to live happily until they 
die of old age or that good people do not deserve the misfortune that 
befalls them. 

The ascription of desert is partly backward- and partly forward-looking. 
It looks backward toward its basis, and it looks forward from there to lay 
claim to the appropriate benefit or harm. The ascription of desert thus 
always requires a particular type of reason, and the claim it creates always 
requires a particular type of justification. Both requirements are met by 
the basis of desert. It may therefore be said that hard work deserves sue- 
cess, employees deserve wages from their emplovers, and acts of kindness 
deserve gratitude from their recipients, just as hypocrites deserve to be 
exposed, incompetent physicians deserve to lose their licenses, and crimi¬ 
nals deserve punishment The justification of these claims is to point at 
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the relevant characteristic, relation, agreement, or conduct, which pro¬ 
vides the basis for claiming that their agents deserve the appropriate ben¬ 
efits or harms. 

The basis for justified claims of desert, however, has a further require¬ 
ment because not just any characteristic, relation, agreement, or conduct 
provides the required reason. To serve as a reason, the basis must be 
something that merits the benefits or harms consequent on it. There 
must be an explanation of what it is about the basis that makes it fitting 
that the agent should receive some benefit or harm. Why does hard work 
deserve success or kindness gratitude? The appropriate explanation then 
strengthens the reason that can be derived from the basis of desert by 
pointing at the feature that makes the characteristic, relation, agreement, 
or conduct in question a fitting basis for the appropriate benefits or 
harms. The required explanation therefore must point at some excel¬ 
lence or fault, achievement or failure, compliance or noncompliance, or 
commission or omission that provides the basis lor claiming that the 
agent in question deserves the corresponding benefits or harms. 

It has been said at the end of the preceding chapter that the basis of 
desert is some moral merit or demerit of the agents. The sense in which 
this is meant, however, needs to be explained. Both “moral" and "merit 
or demerit" can be interpreted in a broad and in a narrow sense. In the 
hroad sense, "moral" may be taken to mean the evaluative dimension of 
the effort to live a good life. Lives are morally good in this sense if they 
are virtuous and the agents arc satisfied with them overall. In the narrow 
srnse. "moral" may be used to refer only to the virtue component of 
g(K»d lives. I jves arc morally good in this sense if they' are virtuous, and 
they are good even if the agents lack overall satisfaction with them. The 
hroad sense includes, whereas the narrow' sense excludes, the agents' sat¬ 
isfaction. If the distinction is kept in mind, it makes no substantive differ¬ 
ence in what sense "moral" is used. It will be used in the broad sense 
here. The moral merit or demerit of agents that is said to form the basis 
of their desert therefore calls for benefits or harms that are fitting re¬ 
sponses to the extent to which the agents' lives have been virtuous and 
satisfying. What makes responses fitting is that the benefits and barms 
they provide are aimed to make commensurate the virtue and satisfac¬ 
tion. as well as the wickedness and dissatisfaction, in particular lives. 

"Merit" and "demerit" have an analogous ambiguity. In the broad 
sense, to say that agents have a particular merit or demerit is to refer to 
the characteristic, relation, agreement, or conduct that forms the basis of 
the claim that they deserve some particular benefit or harm. In this sense, 
"merit" or "demerit" is synonymous with "the basis of desert.” What 
makes "merit" and "demerit" moral in the broad sense is that the bene- 
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fils and harms nontrivially affect the goodness of the agents’ life. In the 
narrow sense, “merit” and "demerit” refer to the bearing that the char¬ 
acteristic, relation, agreement, or conduct has on the agents’ living virtu¬ 
ously. This sense is thus connected with the narrow sense of “moral," and 
the agents' moral merit or demerit depends on what the agent has done 
or is doing to live virtuously. Just as “moral" will be used here in the 
broad sense, so also Hill be "merit” and “demerit.” 

To say then that moral merit or demerit is the basis of desert is to say 
that a certain characteristic, relation, agreement, or conduct of a certain 
agent is a fitting basis for that agent's receiving some particular benefit 
or harm that nontrivially affects the goodness of the agent's life. 

The foregoing account suggests several ways in which the ascription of 
desert may be mistaken. The first is a factual mistake about the basis of 
desert. The person who was thought to be a burglar really was not, so 
punishment is inappropriate. The second is a mistake in thinking that the 
basis of desert merits the benefits or harms that it is thought to do. This 
may involve a mistaken evaluation of the basis, such as thinking of chastity 
as a virtue. Or it may involve a correct evaluation that is mistakenly ap¬ 
plied, for instance, thinking correctly that modesty is a virtue but mistak¬ 
ing humility for modesty. The third is a mistake in proportion. The agents 
in question do indeed deserve benefits or harms on the basis that is 
rightly supposed to exist and merit benefit or harm, but the benefits or 
harms received exceed what is appropriate. The burglar deserves impris¬ 
onment, but not for life; the novelist deserves good reviews, but not a 
Nobel Prize. The fourth is the logical mistake of ascribing desert without 
regard for its basis. The mistake is not that there is thought to be a basis 
when there is none; rather, the ascription of desert occurs in disregard of 
whether it has an appropriate basis. In this way, benefits or harms may be 
distributed not on the basis of some properly evaluated characteristic, 
relation, agreement, or conduct but for some other reason. 

The significance of this fourth kind of mistake about the ascription of 
desert is considerable. The mistake, it needs to emphasized, is logical. Just 
as a person cannot be held to a promise if none has been made or be 
guilty of a crime if none has been committed, so desert cannot be av 
cribed unless it has a basis. The reason for this is that without a basis, 
the benefits and harms received cannot—logically cannot—be deserved. 
Benefits and harms may be received for reasons of need, want, love, pru¬ 
dence. generosity, paternalism, religious belief, political expediency, and 
so forth. But they can be deserved only if there is a specific reason for 
receiving them. And the reason must be that their recipients merit them 
in virtue of some characteristic, relation, agreement, or conduct of theirs 
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which makes i( fitting that they should enjoy or suffer those particular 
benefits or harms. 

It is just this clement of fittingness that egalitarian distribution schemes 
lack. To say that everybody deserves the same benefits is to ignore the fact 
that people differ in respect to their characteristics, relations, agree¬ 
ments, or conduct and thus in respect to the bases on which desert can 
reasonably be ascribed to them. The charge Rawls famously leveled 
against utilitarianism also applies (as No/ick (1974: 228] points out) to 
egalitarianism: it “does not take seriously the distinction between per¬ 
sons" (1971:3). 

To reply to this by saying that there may be some respects in which all 
persons are alike, such as their capacity for autonomy, and that is why 
they all deserve the same benefits is to make a logical mistake about the 
basis on which desert can be reasonably ascribed. For it is not enough for 
the ascription of desen that people be alike in some way, it must also be 
explained why that likeness creates a basis for desert. The basis of desert 
must be something that has moral merit or demerit, broadly understood; 
it must nontrivially contribute to or detract from the agents' living a good 
life; and if it is to be a basis of a claim for some benefit or harm, it must 
be ascertained what its actual positive or negative effect is. The capacity 
for autonomy, or indeed any respect in which human beings arc alike, 
fails these conditions because there arc obvious differences among peo¬ 
ple in how their shared characteristics, relations, agreements, and con¬ 
duct affect the goodness of their lives. For instance, the capacity for au¬ 
tonomy may be used or not; if used, it may be for good or for evil; if used 
for good, it will contribute to good lives in various degrees—and all these 
affect whether it provides a basis for desert, whether the basis is of moral 
merit or demerit, and whether the moral merit or demerit is great, small, 
or somewhere in between. 

This is the reason why the ascription of desert is essentially antiegalitar¬ 
ian and why consistent egalitarians will repudiate distributive schemes 
based on desert. But if desert is an essential component of justice, then 
egalitarians cannot base the distribution scheme they favor on justice ei¬ 
ther, because justice, involving desert, will not be egalitarian. Egalitarians 
must deny, therefore, that desert is an essential component of justice. 
And, of course, they do deny it; it remains to be seen, however, with what 
success. 


6.3 JUSTICE AND D15ERT 

Suppose that the ascription of desert is reasonable because it is 
free of the mistakes in fact, evaluation, proportion, and logic that have 
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been discussed above. The claim it creates, then, is that deserving agents 
ought to receive some benefit or harm. How strong is this claim? 

Since it may be impossible to provide the desert that is reasonably 
claimed, the claim cannot be unconditional. One obstacle may be the 
unavailability of the deserved benefits or harms as a result of nonculpable 
scarcity of resources. Another obstacle may be that the available resources 
cannot be distributed proportionally to what is deserved. How could peo¬ 
ple who have been negligently blinded or maimed by prolonged torture 
lx* fittingly compensated? What benefit could be provided for those who 
nobly died in the line of duty or chose a life devoid of most satisfactions 
in order to make others less miserable? Underlying these obstacles is the 
fact that the human control over the distribution of deserved benefits and 
harms is insufficient. People are often unavoidably prevented front having 
what they deserve and ought to have. 

Two of the numerous consequences of this limitation of justice are ap¬ 
posite in the present context. The first makes il superficial to claim, as 
Rawls does, that "justice is the first virtue of social institutions" (1971: 3). 
Surely, a prior virtue of social institutions must be to generate ample 
resources to increase the likelihood that justice could be done in their 
distribution. If social institutions were to have a first virtue, which is a 
highly dubious belief for a liberal to hold, as it will argued in Chapter 9, 
prosperity would be a much stronger candidate than justice. 

The second consequence strengthens the previous objection to the 
principle: "ought" implies "can" (see Chapter S) by presenting yet a 
further counterexample to it. If the principle were correct, it would be a 
logical error to claim that people ought to have what they deserve even 
though the unavoidable lack of resources or proportionality makes it im¬ 
possible. But there is nothing logically faulty about this claim; it is one of 
the most important sources of the motivation to extend justice by increas¬ 
ing human control over the resources needed for it. 

If reasonably based claims of desert are not unconditional because con¬ 
ditions beyond human control may make it impossible to meet them, can 
they then be said to be overriding claims? They could perhaps be ex¬ 
pressed as claiming that insofar as it is possible to arrange that people get 
what they deserve, it ought to be done. But this is still too strong an 
interpretation of these claims. Desert is a basis for distributing benefits 
and harms, and it calls for distributing them proportionally to the moral 
merit or demerit of their recipients. There are. however, other bases of 
distribution, and they may support a moral case for giving people more 
or less than what they deserve. 

I-ove. friendship, family ties, special relationships, and so forth may 
place an obligation on people to be generous rather than punctilious in 
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benefiting others with whom they stand in such a relationships. Since 
relationships of this sort are essential to most conceptions of a good life, 
there may often be good reasons to provide benefits greater than what 
their intended recipients deserve. A similar case can be made for making 
people suffer less than they deserve. Mercy, forgiveness, hope of reform, 
remorse of the wrongdoer, the uncharacteristic nature of the wrong that 
has been done, and the like may provide reasonable bases for not inflict¬ 
ing harm proportional to the moral demerit of some people. The claim 
that people ought to have what they deserve may be overridden, there¬ 
fore. by a stronger case that rests on some alternative basis of distributing 
benefits and harms. 

These alternative bases, to be sure, require fairly close familiarity with 
the people who are provided with more benefits or harms than they de¬ 
serve. Such familiarity cannot be nude a condition of workable institu¬ 
tions. political programs, and numerous personal decisions. So it would 
be impracticable to suggest that it should compete with desert as a basis 
of distribution. But it is not impracticable to recognize that when such 
familiarity d«>es exist, then it can be appealed to as a reasonable basis for 
overriding claims of desert. Those who are willing to accept that justice 
essentially involves desert and who join Rawls in regarding justice, in one 
sense or another, as a first virtue of social institutions may still disagree 
with Rawls's further claim that "laws and institutions . . . must be re¬ 
formed or abolished if they are unjust (1971: 3). It may often be right 
that the claims of love, mercy, and so on should prevail over the claims of 
justice. 

The most reasonable interpretation of the strength of the claim that 
people should have what they deserve is that it is pritna facie. It should be 
assumed to hold, unless some stronger consideration overrides it. It 
would l>e neat if a general account could be given of what consideration 
would be stronger than desert, but no such account is to be had. Just as 
there is a plurality of bases of desen. so there is a plurality of ways in 
which the claims of desert can be reasonably defeated. Desert may Ik- a 
basic value, but there are also other basic values, and their claims may 
conflict with and override the claims of desert. The best that can Ik- done 
a priori is to indicate the logic of a claim that would reasonably defeat the 
claim of desert. 

The context of the competing claims of desert and whatever conflicts 
with them is people's aspiration to live a good life, understood as one in 
which virtue and satisfaction coincide as closely as possible. The prima 
facie case for desert derives its strength from the importance of desert to 
this aspiration. What a claim that reasonably overrides that of desert 
would have to show is that in a particular case some consideration other 
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than desert, such as love or mercy, is more important to living a good 
life. But what such considerations may be cannot be specified a priori 
because there is a plurality of conceptions of a good life, and what is 
important to one may not be important to another. In this context a 
reasonable case must be particular, and a general case can only be prima 
facie. 

In summary .justice should be understood as the combination of consis¬ 
tency and desert. Consistency requires that like cases be treated alike and 
different cases differently. Desert provides the basis on which the like¬ 
nesses and differences should be evaluated. That basis is to distribute 
benefits and harms in proportion to the moral merit or demerit of their 
recipients. Moral merit and demerit, in turn, are to be understood in 
terms of people's characteristics, relations, agreements, or conduct that 
make it fitting that they should receive the appropriate benefits or harms. 
And the evaluative force of fittingness derives from justice being an ideal 
that serves as a substitute for cosmic justice; an ideal that requires social 
institutions, political programs, and individual efforts to be directed 
toward making lives good by making their virtue and satisfaction propor¬ 
tional to each other. The claim of justice is neither unconditional nor 
overriding but prima facie. 

This understanding of justice is, of course, unacceptable to egalitarians 
because they reject the idea that benefits and harms should be distributed 
according to desert. The time has come to consider Rawls's conception 
of justice, which is the strongest liberal attempt to support egalitarianism. 

6 4 RAWLS'S CONCRTOON OF JUSTlfT. 

Rawls's conception of justice is well known and extensively dis¬ 
cussed (see. for example. Barry 1973; Daniels 1975; Korsgaard 1992; and 
Kymlicka 1990: chapter 3). so there is no need to provide a detailed expo¬ 
sition of it here. But it is important to have the logic of his argument 
clearly in view so that the soundness of the reasons about to be given for 
rejecting it can be readily judged. Its logic will be exhibited backward, 
beginning with Rawls's rejection of desert as a basis for justice and then 
going deeper by bringing out the more and more fundamental reasons 
Rawls gives in support of his egalitarian conception of justice. 

Rawls writes: "There is a tendency for common sense to suppose that 
income and wealth, and the good things in life generally, should be dis¬ 
tributed according to moral desen. Justice is happiness according to vir¬ 
tue. While it is recognized that this ideal can never be fully carried out, it 
is the appropriate conception of distributive justice, at least as a prima 
facie principle, and society should try to realize it as circumstances per- 
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miL Now justice as fairness [Rawls's theory! rejects this conception” 
(1971: 310). In claiming this, Rawls docs not deny that people are entitled 
to various benefits, although he says nothing about harms. "A just scheme 
... answers to what men are entitled to; it satisfies their legitimate expec¬ 
tations as founded upon social institutions. But what they’ are entitled to 
is not proportional to nor dependent upon their intrinsic worth. The 
principles of justice ... do not mention moral desen. and there is no 
tendency for distributive shares to correspond to it" (311). What people 
are entitled to thus depends on social institutions, and just institutions 
recognize no connection between entitlement and desert, regardless of 
what common sense says. 

The reason Rawls gives for these strong and counterintuitive claims is 
that the "essential point is that the concept of moral worth [and desert) 
does not provide a first principle of distributive justice . . . because it 
cannot be introduced until after the first principles of justice have been 
acknowledged. Once the principles are on hand, moral worth [and de¬ 
sert) can be defined as having a sense of justice. . . . Thus the concept of 
moral worth (and desert) is secondary’ to those of.. .justice, and it plays 
no role in the substantive definition of distributive shares" (312-13). It 
follows that "it is incorrect to say that just distributive shares reward indi¬ 
viduals according to their moral worth [and desert). But what we can say 
is that. .. a just scheme give each person his due: that is. it allots to each 
what he is entitled to as defined by the scheme itself" (313). According 
to this suggestion, people get their due, but that has nothing to do with 
what they deserve on the basis of their moral worth. 

It may be thought that a way of alleviating doubts about this suggestion 
is to allow that whatever the first principles of justice turn out to be. they 
should connect what is due to people with what they deserve. But Rawls 
rejects this on the ground that benefits should not be based on desert 
"since the initial endowment of natural assets and the contingencies of 
their growth and nurture in early life are arbitrary’ from a moral point of 
view. The precept which seems intuitivelv to come closest to rewarding 
moral desert is that of distribution according to effort. . . . Once again, 
however, it seems clear that the effort a person is willing to make is influ¬ 
enced by his natural abilities and skills and the alternatives open to him. 
The better endowed are more likely, other things equal, to strive consci¬ 
entiously. anti there seems to be no way to discount for their greater good 
fortune. The idea of rewarding desert is impracticable" (311-12). The 
thought then is that the distribution of benefits based on desert is morally 
arbitrary because desert depends on natural endowments, and "no one 
deserves his place in the distribution of natural assets any more than he 
deserves his initial starting place in society" (311). 
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Thai differences of endowment and circumstances exist among peo¬ 
ple "is neither just nor unjust; nor is it unjust that persons are bom into 
society at some particular position. These are simply natural facts. What 
is just and unjust is the way that particular institutions deal with these 
facts” (102). The juu way is to recognize "that undeserved inequalities 
call for redress; and since inequalities of birth and natural endowments 
are undeserved, these inequalities are to be somehow compensated for. 
Thus ... in order to treat all persons equally’.. . society must give more 
attention to those with fewer native assets and to those bom into the less 
favorable social positions. The idea is to redress the bias of contingencies 

in the direction of equality" ( 100 - 101 ). 

It is the role of what Rawls calLs "the difference principle" to achieve 
this. The difference principle represents ... an agreement to regard the 
distribution of natural talents as a common avset. . . . Those who have 
been favored by nature . . . may gain from their good fortune only in 
terms that improve the situation of those who have lost out... . The basic 
structure can be arranged so that these contingencies work for the good 
of the least fortunate" (101-2). And the diflerencc principle is; "Social 
and economic inequalities are to be arranged so that they are both (a) to 
the greatest benefit of the least advantaged, and (b) attached to positions 
open to all under conditions of fair equality of opportunity " (83). 

This principle has been repeated so often, and often in such a com¬ 
manding moral tone, that there is a tendency to be lulled by its familiarity 
into overlooking just how great a violence it does to common sense and 
ordinary’ moral convictions. Consider just two of its numerous counterin¬ 
tuitive consequences. Suppose that a man and a woman are both among 
the least-advantaged members of a society. The man is a hitherto unap- 
prehended mugger; he has never held a job; he is vicious when he can 
get away with it; he has moderate native endowments, but he has made 
no effort to develop them. The woman is the mother of several children; 
she and the children have been abandoned by her husband and their 
father; she earns meager wages by working pan-time at a menial job; she 
is doing her best to raise the children well: she has the same native endow¬ 
ments as the mugger but. unlike him. has used them to make great, al¬ 
though unsuccessful, efforts to improve her situation. According to the 
difference principle, the mugger and the mother arc entitled to the same 
treatment. Their positions of inequality are due to contingencies that arc 
arbitrary from the moral point of view. The mugger's viciousness and lack 
of effort and the mother's decencv and unsuccessful efforts create no 
morally relevant differences between them insofar as the distribution of 
benefits is concerned. They are entided to the same distributive shares. 

Changing the scenario a little illustrates another consequence of 
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Rawls’s position. The mugger continues as before, but the mother is no 
longer unsuccessful. Through her efforts, she considerably improves her 
position. She now has a moderately comfortable and secure, but by no 
means affluent, middle-class existence. She has a good job. she bought a 
house, the children are doing well at school, and they can even afford 
an occasional family vacation. According to the difference principle, the 
contingencies of life, among which arc counted the mugger's lack of ef¬ 
fort and the mother's successful effort, are to be redressed in the direc¬ 
tion of equality. Thus on Rawls's view of justice, some of the mother’s 
resources should he taken from her and used to support the mugger. 

It may be, of course, that the ordinary moral convictions, which render 
these consequences of the difference principle unacceptable, are mis¬ 
taken and Rawls's conception of justice is correct. But that needs to be 
shown, and showing it requires adducing very strong reasons indeed for 
the difference principle. Rawls certainly offers some reasons, and the next 
step is to see what they are. The difference principle is Rawls’s second 
principle of justice. It senes two main purposes: to supplement the first 
principle and to strengthen the egalitarian component of the general 
conception of justice. The reasons for the difference principle emerge 
from understanding its purpose. 

The first principle of justice is what Rawls calls "the equal liberty princi¬ 
ple” "Each person is to have an equal right to the most extensive total 
system of equal basic liberties compatible with a similar system of liberty 
for all" (250). This is the first principle because it takes priority over the 
second. A just society, therefore, first guarantees, in accordance with the 
first principle, equal basic liberties to everyone and then, in accordance 
with the second principle, arranges inequalities to benefit those who arc 
least advantaged, allowing inequalities to result only from conditions of 
fair equality of opportunity. One reason for having the second principle 
of justice, therefore, is to have a way of dealing with inequalities that will 
arise if the first principle is in place. And the second reason for having it 
is "that undeserved inequalities call for redress; and since inequalities of 
birth and natural endowments are undeserved, these inequalities arc to 
be . . . compensated for" (100). In "the democratic interpretation of 
justice . . . liberty corresponds to the first principle, equality to the idea 
of equality in the first principle together with equality of fair opportunity 
[in the second principle]” (106). 

The question of what reason there is for accepting the two principles 
of justice together however remains. Why should the most extensive equal 
basic liberties be guaranteed? Why should inequalities of endowments 
and circumstances be redressed? Why should those who arc least advan¬ 
taged be favored? Rawls's answer leads to the deepest level of his theory. 
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The intuitive idea is that since everyone's well-being depends upon a 
scheme of cooperation without which no one could have a satisfactory 
life, the division of advantages should be such as to draw forth the 
willing cooperation of everyone taking part in it. including those less 
well situated. Yet this can be expected only if reasonable terms are pro¬ 
posed. The two principles . . . seem to be a fair agreement on the 
basis of which those better endowed, or more fortunate in their social 
position, neither of which we can be said to deserve, could expect the 
willing cooperation of others when some workable scheme is a neces¬ 
sary condition of the welfare of all. Once we decide to look for a con¬ 
ception of justice that nullifies the accidents of natural endowment and 
the contingencies of social circumstance ... we are led to these princi¬ 
ples. (15) 

Rawls's fundamental claim is then that the two principles of justice are 
the principles that are most likely to promote the well-being of individuals 
who willingly cooperate with one another in order to have a satisfactory 
life. Tire argument in support of this claim rests on the well-known hypo¬ 
thetical constructs of the original position, and the veil of ignorance. 

We arc to imagine." says Rawls about the original position, "that those 
who are engaged in social cooperation choose together, in one joint 
act, the principles which are to assign basic rights and duties and to 
determine the division of social benefits. Men are to decide in advance 
how they are to regulate their claims against one another and what is 
to be the foundation charter of their society. Just as each person must 
decide by rational reflection what constitutes his good ... so a group 
of persons must decide once and for all what is to count among them 
as just and unjust. The choice which rational men would make in this 
hypothetical situation ... determines the principles of justice. (11-12) 

We are also to suppose that the people in the original position are 
"rational and mutually disinterested. This does not mean that the parties 
are egoists. . . . But they arc conceived as not taking an interest in one 
another’s interests. They are to presume that even their spiritual aims 
may be opposed. .. . Moreover, the concept of rationality must be inter¬ 
preted as . . . taking the most effective means to given ends" (13-14). 
Some further characteristics of the people in the original position arc 
that “each desires to protect his interests, his capacity to advance his con¬ 
ception of the good, no one has a reason to acquiesce in an enduring loss 
to himself in order to bring about a greater net balance of satisfactions" 

(14). 
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If people have these characteristics, each is likely "to design principles 
to favor his particular condition" (12). In that case, however, no principle 
would be generally acceptable, and the cooperation on which everyone's 
well-being depends could not be secured. To avoid this, Rawls supposes 
that "among the essential features of this situation is that no one knows 
his place in society, his class position or social status, nor does any one 
know his fortune in the distribution of natural assets and abilities, his 
intelligence, strength, and the like . . . the parties do not know their 
conceptions of the good or their special psychological propensities. The 
principles of justice are chosen behind a veil of ignorance" (1971: 12). 

The veil of ignorance "ensures that no one is advantaged or disadvan¬ 
taged in the choice of principles by the outcome of natural chance or the 
contingency of social circumstances. Since all are similarly situated and 
no one is able to design principles to favor his particular conditions, the 
principles of justice are the result of a fair agreement or bargain. For 
given the circumstances of the original position, the symmetry of every¬ 
one's relations to each other, this initial situation is fair between individu¬ 
als" (12). If the principles of justice were reached "by this sequence of 
hypothetical agreements ... it will then be title that whenever social 
institutions satisfy these principles those engaged in them can say to one 
another that they are cooperating on terms to which they would agree if 
they were free and equal persons whose relations with respect to another 
were fair.... The general recognition of this fact would provide the basis 
for a public acceptance of the corresponding principles of justice" (13). 

The devices of the original position and the veil of ignorance "make 
vivid to ourselves the restrictions that it seems reasonable to impose on 
.. . principles of justice. ... The aim is to rule out those principles that it 
would be rational to propose for acceptance ... only if one knew certain 
things that are irrelevant from the standpoint of justice.... To represent 
the desired restrictions one imagines a situation in which everyone is de¬ 
prived of this sort of information. One excludes the knowledge of contin¬ 
gencies which set men at odds and allows them to be guided by their 
prejudices" (18-19). When irrelevant considerations are excluded, then, 
according to Rawls, people will choose his two principles of justice.* 

What this conception of justice does, notes Rawls, "is to combine . . . 
the totality of conditions that we are ready upon due reflection to recog¬ 
nize as reasonable in our conduct with regard to one another. Once we 
grasp this conception, we can . . . look at the social world from the re¬ 
quired point of view. . . . This standpoint is . . . objective and expresses 
our autonomy. Without conflating all persons into one but recognizing 
them as distinct and separate, it enables us to be impartial. . . . Thus to 
see our place in society from the perspective of this position is to see it 
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sub specif aftemitatis. ... Purity of heart... would be to see clearly and to 
act with grace and self-command from this point of view" (587). 

The purpose of this chapter has been to give an account of the concept 
of justice and of Rawls's liberal conception of justice, which is meant to 
be an interpretation of the concept. The concept was found to be inegali¬ 
tarian because it involves the consistent distribution of desert, and. since 
people differ in respect to the characteristics, agreements, relations, and 
conduct that form the bases of desert, different people deserve different 
things. Rawls's conception of justice, by contrast, is egalitarian. He at¬ 
tempts to provide an interpretation of the concept of justice in which 
desert plays no significant role. It will be argued in the next chapter that 
this attempt fails. A conception of justice must recognize the centrality of 
desert, otherwise it is not a conception of justice but of something else. 


naterial 



CHAPTER 7 


Justice without the Liberal Faith 


Although the word justice occun in the title and well over a thou¬ 
sand times in the teat, the celebrated hook A Theory of fustier h 
not about justice. 

—Wuuci Matson. "What Rawls Calls Justice” 


Ihe objections to Rawls's conception of justice will be presented 
in increasingly general terms. Those in the first section will be internal: 
they grant Rawls's assumptions and argue that even so his conclusions do 
not follow. The next section will deal with external objections, which call 
into question Rawls's assumptions themselves. Then there will follow an 
objection whose target is not merely Rawls's argument but the liberal 
faith itself, of which Rawls’s conception of justice is merely one. albeit 
outstanding, expression. The chapter will concludr with considering the 
implications of these objections for liberalism as a whole. 

The objections will focus on Rawls's argument in A Theory of Justue. 
There are several respects in which RawLs has revised his position, as he 
himself explains in Political Ijberahsm (1993: xiii-xxx). The revisions, how¬ 
ever, do not affect his arguments for justice being egalitarian and against 
desert being essential to justice. Several of the objections have been ad¬ 
vanced previously by others (see. for example. Gaiston 1980: 170-76; Mat- 
son 1978. 1983; Moore 1993: chapter 3; San del 1982: 82-95; and Slier 
1987). There is no claim of originality made or implied here on behalf of 
these objections. What matters is that when drawn together, they consti¬ 
tute a strong enough case to establish the untenability of both Rawls's 
egalitarian conception of justice and his exclusion of desen from the con¬ 
cept of justice. 
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7.1 INTOHAL OBJECTIONS 


The first internal objection concerns Rawls's claim that since 
people differ in their native endowments and the circumstances of their 
birth and upbringing, the advantages or disadvantages that result from 
these arbitrary conditions are undeserved. Common sense prompts the 
thought at this point that, even if these conditions are morally arbitrary 
and thus unacceptable bases of desert, what people make of their condi¬ 
tions is up to them, and that is a proper basis of desert. Capacities may be 
undeserved, but how they are exercised confers moral merit or demerit 
on agents. 

As against this. Rawls argues that how people exercise the capacities 
they happen to have also depends on contingent conditions over which 
they have no control. Their efforts to develop or suppress various capaci¬ 
ties are also consequences of contingencies, and they are as unacceptable 
bases of desert as is the mere possession of the capacities. 1 The objection 
is that even if it is assumed that Rawls is right about all this, his conclusion, 
that how people exercise their capacities is an unacceptable basis of de¬ 
sert. still docs not follow. 

Rawls's argument is not the deterministic claim that it is because every¬ 
thing human beings do depends on causes over which they have no ulti¬ 
mate control that no one deserves anything. He is quite clear that people 
can and do function autonomously and responsibly. 1 His reason for deny¬ 
ing that effort is an acceptable basis of desert, therefore, is not that deter¬ 
minism makes autonomy and responsibility impossible. 

Rawls's reason is rather that when people do not make the appropriate 
effort to exercise or suppress some morally relevant capacity, it must be 
that some contingency over which they have no control has prevented 


them from it. They are not sufficiently conscientious, morally motivated, 
or careful of others because they have been brutalized, deprived, or coars¬ 
ened by their undeserved circumstances. People express their free, equal, 
and rational nature by acting autonomously according to the principles 
of justice. If they fail to act autonomously, something must have inter¬ 
fered with the expression of their nature. If it were not for the interfer¬ 
ence, they would have made the required effort because it is in their 
nature. So that when people exercise a capacity, their performance attests 
to their also having the capacity to make the required effort; and when 
they fail to exercise a capacity, their nonperformance testifies to their 
incapacity to make the required effort. 

This conclusion, however, does not follow from the premises Rawls has 
supplied. There are many reasons, in addition to the one Rawls notices, 
that may lead people not to exercise a capacity they have. One may cer- 
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tainly be lhal owing to circumstances beyond their control they cannot 
make the required effort. Others are that, although they could make the 
effort, they do not because their interests lie elsewhere; they are lazy; they 
are rebelling; shame, guilt, or remorse leads them to punish themselves; 
they are carried away by love, hate, sex, ambition, indignation, or pity; 
and so on. These alternative sources of motivation can and often do inter¬ 
fere with the efforts people make. Even if Rawls is right about the source 
of one of these interferences, it is a serious mistake to overlook the others 

(see Sher 1987: 28-31). 

The mistake is serious because the sources of interference he omits 
need not be beyond the control of agents; they need not be due to contin¬ 
gencies that prevent their agents from making the required effort. The 
agents, therefore, deserve the appropriate benefits or harms for the ef¬ 
forts they make or fail to make. Their efforts redound to their moral 
merit or demerit. Rawls's argument intending to show otherwise fails. 

The second internal objection is that Rawls's argument tacitly relies on 
desert being a basic component of justice. He aims to establish that there 
is no prcinstitutional desert and that institutional desert is a remote con¬ 
sequence of his conception of justice. Yet he ultimately appeals to the 
commensensical notion that desert is basic and that conceptions of justice 
merely spell out what form the distribution of desen should take. This 
commensensical notion, it will be remembered, is that justice require* 
that equals should be treated equally and unequal* unequally in the distri¬ 
bution of desen. and that what people deserve arr benefits or hanns pro- 
ponional to some characteristic, agreement, relation, or conduct of 
theirs. 

Rawls sets out to reject this understanding of the concept of justice. 
"The principles of justice ... do not mention moral desen. and there is 
no tendency for distributive shares to correspond to it" (1971: 311). Rawls 
argues instead that the principles of justice assign basic rights. 5 Justice 
therefore implies a conception of right, not desen.* Thus one way of char¬ 
acterizing the aim of Rawls's theory is that he intends it to replace an 
antiegalitarian, desert-based interpretation of justice with one that is egal¬ 
itarian, righLvbased. The question that brings out the force of this second 
objection is. What reason does Rawls give for thinking that rights are basic 
and desen is derivative? 

The fundamental reason is reached by the reconstruction of how peo¬ 
ple think in the original position about the principles of justice that their 
task is to formulate. Their thinking is governed by rationality and self- 
interest. Because the interest of each is to formulate principles that secure 
the cooperation of others, self-interest leads them to seek mutual advan¬ 
tage, which in turn forces them toward greater and greater impartiality. 
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Their circumstances and rationality compel them to recognize one an¬ 
other as free and equal. The principles of justice spell out the conse¬ 
quence of this recognition, which is to accord to the participants at least 
the minimum they require for making what they regard as a good life for 
themselves. Rights define the content of this minimum. 

The following consideration makes it obvious that this line of thought 
does not lead to the conclusion that rights rather than desert are the 
"final court of appeal for ordering the conflicting claims of moral per¬ 
sons" (Rawls 1971: 135). Even in a well-ordered and stable society there 
will be violations of the rights established by the principles of justice. 
Rawls recognizes this.* The violations of rights must be redressed on the 
basis of some principles. Whatever these principles arc, however, they 
must be other than those which establish the rights, for they are meant to 
remedy rights violations. These remedial principles must be added to the 
principles establishing rights as part of the final court of appeal, otherwise 
the society could not redress injustice. 

These additional principles call for the punishment of those who vio¬ 
late the rights of others and the compensation of those whose rights have 
been violated. They call for inflicting appropriate and proportional harm, 
such as imprisonment, on the violators and providing extra benefits to 
their victims so as to bring them Co the level where they would have l»crn 
without the injury they have suffered. Punishment and compensation, 
however, arc nothing but giving people what they deserve on the basis of 
the appropriate characteristic, agreement, relation, or conduct of theirs. 
People have rights on these bases, and what they have rights to are the 
benefits or harms proportional to their bases. The appeal to rights, there¬ 
fore, is not an alternative to the appeal to desert; the two go hand in hand 
because the specification of rights is inseparable from the specification of 
the benefits and harms people deserve and the basis on which they de¬ 
serve them. 

Desert has a place in justice, however, not merely as a basis for remedial 
principles, but also in the formulation of the rightsconferring principles 
of justice themselves. This becomes apparent if it is asked: Why should 
free and equal people have the same rights? The answer is the truism that 
they are equally deserving of them. Rawls presupposes this truism and 
counts on its intuitive acceptance, as indeed he is entitled to do. But he 
is not entitled to use the argument that presupposes the truism to call 
into question the truism on which it rests. 

As a background to the third objection, it may be supposed that the 
previous criticisms have been successfully countered. The failure to de¬ 
serve benefits is always attributable to the agent’s nonculpable lack of the 
relevant capacity, and rights are basic and desert is derivative. The objec- 
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lion is that even if these mistaken suppositions were actually correct. 
Rawls would still not have succeeded in showing the reasonability of his 
egalitarian conception of justice, which excludes the anticgalitarian ap¬ 
peal to desert. If the arguments designed to show that the appeal to desen 
is arbitrary succeed, then they succeed also in showing the arbitrariness 
of Rawls’s principles of justice. If, on the other hand, the arguments fail, 
then Rawls’s case against desen fails with them (see Sher 1987: 34-.%). 

Remember that RawLs's claim is that because people’s characteristics, 
agreements, relations, and conduct depend on arbitrary contingencies, 
claims of desen based on them are similarly arbitrary.* And that arbitrari¬ 
ness is the reason why "the principles of justice ... do not mention moral 
desert, and there is no tendency for distributive shares to correspond to 

it" (1971:311). 

Bearing this in mind, consider the characteristics, agreements, rela¬ 
tions. and conduct of the people Rawls places in the original position. Let 
it be supposed that they actually choose the principles of justice that 
Rawls says they will. Rawls's case requires depriving these people of almost 
all individuating features, but enough remain for the force of the present 
criticism to be felt. Rawls’s people are alive; human; self-intrrested; ratio¬ 
nal; aware of one another's existence; familiar with the general and un- 
controversi.il facts of human motivation and political life; subject to the 
circumstances of justice; capable of autonomy, cooperation, and responsi¬ 
bility; and aware of the past and plan for the future. 

What irreparably damages Rawls's case is that each feature is arbitrary 
in precisely the same sense and for exactly the same reason as Rawls says 
are the characteristics, agreements, relations, and conduct on which 
claims of desert are based. For the features Rawls allows his people to 
have in the original position and behind the veil of ignorance depend on 
natural assets and contingencies that are arbitrary from a moral point of 
view. Rawls's people could be dead; have a mental disorder or attention 
deficit syndrome; be prcnatallv addicted to drugs; be enslaved; and so 
forth. That none of this is true of them Is a contingency over which they 
have no control. But the principles of justice, which these people would 
choose, would not be chosen by them if it were not for these contingen¬ 
cies. The principles of justice are consequently just as arbitrary from a 
moral point of view as Rawls says claims of desert are. 

Rawls's defense of egalitarian justice and his criticism of anticgalitarian 
justice face, therefore, the following dilemma: if desert is morally arbi¬ 
trary because it is based on arbitrary contingencies, then the principles of 
justice are also morally arbitrary because they too are based on arbitrary 
contingencies; if the arbitrary contingencies on which the principles of 
justice depend do not deprive the principles of moral force, then the 
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arbitrary contingencies on which desen depends do not deprive desert of 
moral force either. In either case, Rawls has failed to support his defense 
of egalitarian justice and his criticism of antiegalilarian justice. 


7.2 EXTERNAL OBJECTIONS 

The objections discussed in this section are external because they 
raise questions about some of Rawls's assumptions. The first such objec¬ 
tion is that if Rawls were correct in thinking that claims of desert were 
not basic but derivative from the principles of justice according to which 
institutions are organized, then one of the strongest reasons for criticizing 
defective institutions would have to be abandoned. This reason is that the 
institutions are defective because they undeservedly harm people. If Rawls 
were right in claiming that desert is dependent on institutional arrange¬ 
ments. then, provided an institution functioned according to its own prin¬ 
ciples. it could not fail to give people what they deserve because it* princi¬ 
ples would define what desert is. The legitimacy of the standard practice 
of criticizing many institutions on the ground that the principles accord¬ 
ing to which they function lead them to cause undeserved harm shows 
that desert is more fundamental than are institutional arrangements. 

The force of this criticism is strengthened by Henry Sidgwick's distinc¬ 
tion between the "customary" and the "ideal" views of justice. He says 
that “the reconciliation between these two views ... is the chief problem 
of political justice" (1981: 273). According to the first view, laws are just 
If they reflect the customary arrangements that prevail in a society; ac¬ 
cording to the second, laws are just in proportion as they conform to 
some reasonably founded ideal. The present objection may then be ex¬ 
pressed by saying that a particularly telling objection to customary justice 
is that it fails to distribute desert according to ideal justice. 

Now Rawls's reply would not only be to acknowledge that this is so, but 
to insist on it. For his egalitarian conception of justice may be viewed as 
an attempt to construct a reasonably founded interpretation of ideal jus¬ 
tice. His point, that desert depends on institutional arrangements, may 
be expressed by saving that the arrangements he has in mind are not the 
customary but the ideal ones. If his principles of justice prevailed, he 
would say. then people would indeed get what they deserve because the 
principles define what desert is. That is why desert is not basic but deriva¬ 
tive. 

This rejoinder, however, has unacceptable implications. Suppose that 
institutions actually functioned according to Rawls's conception of jus¬ 
tice. Ideal justice would then have become customary justice. If desert 
were defined by the ideal-tumed-customary justice, then the prevailing 
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system of justice would be immunized against criticism. It could not then 
be asked whether people are getting what they deserve because the system 
defines what they deserve. The system of justice w-ould thus turn into a 
repressive institution, not by forbidding criticism, but by depriving people 
of the conceptual apparatus in which criticism could be formulated. 

To avoid this noxious form of repression, it must be possible to express 
doubts about the ideal. And its most natural expression would be cast in 
the form of asking whether under Rawlsian arrangements people would 
be getting what they’ deserve. The possibility of expressing these doubts, 
however, is excluded by Rawls's view that desert depends on institutional 
arrangements. If Rawls is to avoid these repressive implications, and there 
is every reason to think that he would want to do so, then he must make 
room for the possibility of questioning the system from an independent 
point of view. Such questioning would raise the doubt that benefits and 
harms distributed according to Rawls's ideal were not based on the char¬ 
acteristics, agreements, relations, or conduct of the people who received 
them—that is, the ideal failed in giving people what they deserve. If Rawls 
allows for such doubts, he must recognize that desert is independent of 
institutional arrangements. If he does not allow for them, his ideal is dog¬ 
matically protected from rational criticism. 

This objection creates another difficulty as well for Rawls. It shows that 
his treatment of desen violates his announced method of argumentation: 
rellectivc equilibrium. When Sidgwick says that the chief problem of po¬ 
litical justice is the reconciliation between the customary and the ideal 
views of justice, he. like Rawls, has the method of reflective equilibrium 
in mind. A theory of justice begins with customary arrangements and then 
improves them in the light of some ideal. The ideal is persuasive, however, 
only if it appeals to people whose convictions have been influenced by 
the customary arrangements. Rawls recognizes this, and in making his 
case he frequently appeals to his readers’ intuitions, which reflect custom¬ 
ary moral convictions. But when he comes to desert. Rawls proceeds dif¬ 
ferently. He recognizes that "there is a tendency for common sense to 
suppose that income and wealth, and the good things in life generally, 
should be distributed according to moral desert" (1971: 310), but he 
rejects this tendency: "The principles of justice ... do not mention moral 
desert" (311). Rawls is thus rejecting a substantial portion of customary 
justice by appealing to ideal justice. One would expect consequentialists 
to repudiate what is customary because it falls short of an ideal they cher¬ 
ish. It is surprising, however, that Rawls would do so. given his opposition 
to all forms of consequentialism and his commitment to maintaining the 
reflective equilibrium between the customary and the ideal. 

A possible explanation of this inconsistency is that customary justice 
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prompts both egalitarian and andegalitarian intuitions. Egalitarian intu¬ 
itions reflect a commitment to impartiality, whereas antiegalitarian ones 
express the wish that people should get what they deserve. In constructing 
his theory of justice, Rawls draws on egalitarian intuitions nurtured by 
customary justice, while rejecting antiegalitarian intuitions that are also 
nurtured by it This way of proceeding may still be said to maintain a 
semblance of the reflective equilibrium, but no more than a semblance. 
It appeals to what supports Rawls's theory and reject* what does not. A 
less indulgent way of describing the method is that it involves cooking the 
results. As Rawls engagingly puts it in a slightly different context, "We 
want to define the original position so that we get the desired solution" 
(141). 

The second external objection concerns the principles of justice that 
would be chosen by Rawls's rational and self-interested people in the orig¬ 
inal position. An enormous amount has been written about whether the 
principles that Rawls claims would be chosen would indeed be chosen. 
But the present objection pr«>ccrd* differently. It grants that Rawls's two 
principles would be chosen, but it claims that Rawls's people would also 
choose a third principle. This principle, however, requires the recogni¬ 
tion of the central role desen plays in justice, it is incompatible with the 
egalitarian implications of Rawls's second principle, and it calls for a con¬ 
siderable restriction of the scope of the first principle. 

The need for a third principle follows from what Rawls himself says. He 
announces the surely correct precept that "conceptions of justice must 
be justified by the conditions of life as we know it (sic) or not at all" 
(454). Some of these conditions are what he calls, following Hume, "the 
circumstances of justice" (126-30). These circumstances arc adverse con¬ 
ditions of human existence that require justice to cope with them: the 
lack of self-sufficiency, moderate scarcity, limited benevolence, and 
human vulnerability to phvsical and psychological harm (see the intro¬ 
duction to Chapter 6). When people in the original position set about to 
choose principles of justice, they are familiar with these circumstances. 7 
Among these circumstances there is surely the fact that there will be viola¬ 
tions of whatever principles of justice they would arrive at. The tendency 
to injustice must be recognized as one of the circumstances of justice. 

It is an odd feature of Rawls’s theory that it says very little about control¬ 
ling injustice. He recognizes that there will be "inevitable deviations from 
justice," but he thinks that in a society' arranged according to his princi¬ 
ples the deviations "are effectively corrected or held within tolerable 
bounds by forces within the system" (458). He discusses only one of these 
forces, "the sense of justice shared by the members of the community,” 
which sense. Rawis savs. "has a fundamental role” in assuring "that the 
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basic structure is stable with respect to justice" (458). The sense of justice 
no doubt exists and motivates people. But selfishness, aggression, greed, 
envy, prejudice, and resentment also exist, they also motivate people, and 
they often overwhelm such sense of justice as people may have. This being 
so is surely one of "the general facts about human society" that people in 
the original position would have to know. 

If these darker aspects of human motivation did not exist, there would 
be no need for Rawls to place his people behind the veil of ignorance. 
The veil hides from people their personal situation so that they will not 
"exploit social and natural circumstances to their envn advantage" (136); 
"no one knows his situation in society nor his natural assets, and there¬ 
fore no one is in a position to tailor his principles to his advantage" (139). 
The clear implication is that if the veil did not keep people ignorant of 
the relevant facts, then they would seek their own advantage at the ex¬ 
pense of others. 

The sense of justice may act as a curb on injustice, but any realistic 
observer of the conditions of life—conditions with reference to which 
conceptions of justice must be justified, if at all (454)—will know that 
unjust motivation often overwhelms the sense of justice. Consistency re¬ 
quires that the people in the original position should be supposed to 
know this. If they do. however, then they will want to choose a third princi¬ 
ple of justice to protect the first two principles from unjust violations. The 
third principle will state how injustice should be "effectively corrected or 
held within tolerable bounds" (458). 

The generally known conditions of life are that some people act un¬ 
justly occasionally, whereas others do so habitually. A society cannot sur¬ 
vive unless it protects itself from such actions and people. The form such 
protection must take is to curtail their activities. That will involve restrict¬ 
ing their liberty and depriving them of the resources and the opportuni¬ 
ties to act in violation of the first two principles of justice. Unjust people 
and actions will not be protected by the first two principles of justice. 
Unless a society were bent on self-destruction, it would not devote its 
scarce resources to encourage unjust activities and agents, not even if the 
agents were among its least-advantaged members; it would not keep open 
for them desirable positions so that they could subvert them for unjust 
purposes; and it would not extend to them the most extensive liberty- 
possible. so as to provide greater scope for their injustice. 

It may be said against this that Rawls's principles have the appropriate 
restrictions built into them. People’s exercise of liberty must be “compati¬ 
ble with a similar liberty of others" (60), and social and political inequali¬ 
ties must be "to everyone's advantage" (60). The restrictions are certainly 
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there, but their consequences are incompatible with Rawls's conception 
of justice. 

One of these consequences is that in Rawls's presentation of his con¬ 
ception the restrictions appear as tertiary qualifications. The rhetoric is 
that in a just society there will be a great deal of freedom and equality 
and the vast majority of people will use their freedom and equality to 
pursue a plurality of autonomous conceptions of a good life. But nothing 
in the theory itself, as opposed to the rhetoric in which it is couched, 
would rule out that in a just society very many people indeed would have 
their freedom, resources, and opportunities severely and justifiably cur¬ 
tailed. This would happen to all those whose actions fall afoul of the re¬ 
strictions of which Rawls makes so little. In fact, most of the resources of 
a just society could be used to protect the few who live according to the 
principles of justice. 

It is, of course, an open question whether injustice would be rampant 
in a particular society. The unjust may be the majority or only a small 
minority. The important point is that Rawls assumes that injustice would 
be rare, he offers no safeguards in case his assumption fails, nor docs he 
justify his assumption apart from naive talk about the sense of justice, 
which glosses over human wickedness. Holding this assumption, however, 
is not an accidental oversight of Rawls. The assumption is the liberal faith, 
about which more will be said in the next section. 

Another damaging consequence for Rawls's conception follows from 
the restrictions placed on the first two principles of justice. The conse¬ 
quence is that the restrictions require treating people as they deserve to 
be treated, and this is incompatible with the announced purpose of the 
two principles, which is to eliminate desert from justice. This point has 
been argued for already in connection with the third internal objection, 
so there is no need to belabor it People who live and act according to the 
principles of justice are entitled to the freedom, resources, and opportu¬ 
nities they need, whereas those who live and act unjusdy are justifiably 
curtailed. The term for this entitlement is desert If Rawls had followed 
his methodological precept and asked "whether applying these principles 
would lead us to make the same judgments about the basic structure of 
society which we now make intuitively and in which we have the greatest 
confidence” (19), then he would not have arrived at the answer, contra¬ 
dicting what he acknowledges is common sense, that the "principles of 
justice ... do not mention moral desen, and there is no tendency for 
distributive shares to correspond to it" (511). 

The third external objection is that Rawls's exclusion of desert from 
the concept of justice rests on a misunderstanding of the nature of desert. 
That Rawls thinks that justice is not based on desert is placed beyond 
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question by the passages in which he explicitly says so (100-104, 310-15). 
But in none of these passages, or elsewhere, does Rawls provide an ac¬ 
count of what exactly it is that he is excluding when he excludes desert. 
To find out what Rawls means by desert, it is necessary to extrapolate from 
the relevant passages. What emerges is that he thinks that the basis of 
desert is moral virtue.* This view of desert, or of its basis, however, is 
unacceptably narrow. It comes nowhere close to an accurate representa¬ 
tion of what desert actually is. 

In the course of the earlier discussion of the nature of desert (Section 
6.2), its basis was said to be some characteristic, relation, agreement, or 
conduct of the agent. These bases, it has been argued, create a claim of 
desert, and the claim is that because of some relevant characteristic, rela¬ 
tion, agreement, or conduct of a particular agent that agent deserves 
some benefits or harms proportional to their basis. 

Rawls's identification of moral virtue as the basis of desert thus involves 
a radical misunderstanding of the nature of desert (see Galston 1980: 
170-6; Matson 1983; and Sher 1987: 34-36). Characteristics other than 
moral virtue may form legitimate bases of desert: the grace of a dancer, 
the skill of a novelist, the efficiency of an administrator, the acute diagno¬ 
sis of a physician, and so forth. The bases of desen may be relations, such 
as between parents and children, teachers and students, benefactors and 
recipients, criminals and victims; agreements that hold, for example, be¬ 
tween sexual partners, employers and employees, producers and consum¬ 
ers; uncharacteristic conduct, such as exceptional heroism, supereroga¬ 
tion, savagery, or revenge; or characteristic conduct that does not reflect 
moral virtue, as notable acts of politeness, assiduity, creativity, and so on. 
which may not do so. Furthermore, the claims these bases create are not 
only for benefits, as Rawls supposes, but also for harms, and not only 
for mere benefits and harms but also for benefits and harms that are 
proportional to their bases. 

When ordinary people hold the commousense view that justice involves 
treating people as they deserve to be treated and when philosophers de¬ 
fend the comtnonsense view, they have a great deal more in mind than 
rewarding moral virtue. Even if Rawls were right in his extraordinary 
claim that desert based on moral virtue is irrelevant to justice, he would 
not come anywhere close to showing that desert is irrelevant to justice, 
for moral virtue is only one of several bases of desen. And, of course, 
strong reasons have already been given to show that Rawis is mistaken 
about the irrelevance of moral virtue as well. 

The fourth external objection draws together the previous internal and 
external objections and derives from them the conclusion that Rawls's 
conception of justice is not merely defective, but that it is not a concep- 
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lion of justice ai all. A conception of justice must be an interpretation of 
the concept of justice. What Rawls puts forward as a conception of justice, 
however, radically misinterprets the very concept of which it is supposed 
to be an interpretation. That it does so is the cumulative conclusion that 
follows from the previous objections. 

The structure of the argument running through these two chapters on 
justice has been to begin with the concept of justice that Rawls himself 
acknowledges to be the commonsensr one: justice is to treat equals 
equally and unequals unequally in respect to the distribution of desert. 
Genuine conceptions of justice differ because of disagreements over what 
is deserved and what principles should guide the distribution of appro¬ 
priate benefits and harms. The next step has been to consider the nature 
of desert. Its bases are various characteristics, agreements, relations, or 
the conduct of agents, which justify the claim that a particular agent de¬ 
serves some benefit or harm proportional to the underlying basis. Justice 
consists in agents getting what they deserve. 

Opposed to this account of justice and desert has been a brief account 
of what Rawls proposes as a conception of justice. His conception rejects 
desert as a basic component of justice in favor of an egalitarian distribu¬ 
tion scheme based on two principles of what Rawls calls justice. Rawls’s 
conception of justice, therefore, is const lously and deliberately designed 
as an alternative to the cotnmonsense concept of justice. Given this clash 
between the commonsensr concept and Rawls's conception, cither the 
first is a misunderstanding of justice, or the second fails to be a concep¬ 
tion of it. The overall aim of the argument has been to provide reasons 
in defense of the commonsensr concept of justice and to attack Rawls's 
conception of justice. 

The internal objections showed that Rawls's conception fails in its own 
terms. 1 le supposes, contrary to elementary knowledge of human psychol¬ 
ogy. that people's failure to make the efforts morality requires invariably' 
reveals an incapacity that is beyond their control. He does not recognize 
that the so-called rights that the principles of justice are supposed to pro¬ 
tect presuppose the very idea of desert that the conception is meant to 
deny. Rawls's conception provides reasons for thinking that claims of de¬ 
sert are ar bi trar y, but Rawls does not see that these reasons show with 
equal force that what he regards as claims of justice arc also arbitrary. 

The external objections showed that contrary to its announced 
method, the conception privileges an ideal of justice over what is custom¬ 
arily regarded as such, and Rawls protects the ideal he favors by making 
its criticism logically impossible from the vantage point of what is custom¬ 
ary. Rawls fails to recognize that a conception of justice must make allow¬ 
ances for human wickedness and that the acceptance of the conception's 
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principles is compatible with a society in which there is very little free¬ 
dom. equality, or justice. In objecting to desert Rawls works with such a 
severely truncated version of it as to render his conclusion unacceptable 
to reasonable defenders of the importance of desert to justice. 

The conception is thus riddled with inconsistency, flies in the face of 
common sense, violates its own methodological precepts, and, by denying 
that people should get what they deserve, unintentionally promotes injus¬ 
tice. It fails, therefore, as a conception of justice, and the challenge it 
presen ts to the customary commonsense concept of justice has been met. 

The fact remains, however, that Rawls's conception of justice is widely 
regarded as reasonable, indeed outstanding; its reputation is exception¬ 
ally high; it is used to justify a wide range of political programs, it is an 
instrument of extensive social transformation; and its defenders include 
numerous thoughtful people of goodwill whose acquaintance with the 
conception is anything but superficial. This state of affairs requires an 
explanation. The explanation is that Rawls has succeeded in translating 
deep moral and political convictions that many people share into political 
programs that command their allegiance. These comictions in the back¬ 
ground arc essential elements c»f the liberal faith. The objections that 
have been raised here arc likely to affect that faith as little as the objec¬ 
tions of atheists are likely to affect the faith of religious believers. The 
time has come, therefore, to face the liberal faith directly. 


7.3 mi. untRAi FAmi 

In the last paragraph of A Theory of Justice. Rawls asks about the 
original position: given that it is a hypothetical construct, "why should we 
take any interest in it, moral or otherwise?" And he answers, because it 
combines "into one conception the totality of conditions that we are 
ready upon reflection to recognize as reasonable in our conduct with 
regard to one another." That conception provides a perspective which 
"expresses our autonomy": "To sec our place in society from the perspec¬ 
tive of this position is to see it sub specie aetemilaln. The perspective of 
eternity is not a perspective from a certain place beyond the world, nor 

the point of view of a transcendent being; rather it is a certain form of 
thought and feeling that rational persons can adopt within the world. 
And haring done so, they can ... arrive together at regulating principles 
that can be affirmed by everyone" (1971: 587). Although these passages 
do not quite state it, the liberal faith is just below their surface. 

The liberal faith is that the perspective sub specie aetemitatis is the 
perspective of autonomy ; that reasonable people strive to be motivated by 
it and thus to act autonomously; and that when they so act, they act ac- 
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cording lo rational and moral principles which regulate human conduct 
and which all reasonable people would accept on reflection. The liberal 
faith can also be expressed negatively: the failure to act autonomously 
and the failure to agree about the basic principles that ought to regulate 
human conduct are failures of reason. The liberal faith is that on the level 
of basic principles, the requirements of autonomy, reason, and morality 
coincide; autonomous acts are expressions of reasonable and moral re¬ 
quirements; and conformity to these requirements is necessary for the 
goodness of human lives. The liberal faith is the faith of Kant* 

In A Theory of Justice, Rawls works out the implications of the liberal 
faith for justice. By placing people in the original position, he endeavors 
to show how they would act if the motives to act unreasonably were re¬ 
moved. The original position is a device for forcing the sub specie artemi- 
talis perspective, and thus autonomy, on agents who ask what ought to be 
the basic structure of their society. The liberal faith is to believe, against 
ample contrary evidence, that if people act autonomously, then they will 
act jusdy. It is the belief that "men's propensity to injustice is not a perma¬ 
nent aspect of community life" (245). 

That this belief is a matter of faith is shown by its being held in the face 
of the acknowledged fact that much injustice exists in all known human 
societies. The discrepancy betwee n belief and fact is atuibuted to the fail¬ 
ure of autonomy. And that failure, in turn, is not taken to indicate any¬ 
thing adverse about human nature; it is ascribed instead to contingencies 
creating defective institutions. 1 * 

Rawls says that the view of human nature that underlies liberalism is 
"the high point of the contractarian tradition in Kant and Rousseau" 
(1971: 252). According to it. "a person is acting autonomously when the 
principles of his action are chosen by him as the most adequate possible 
expression of his nature as a free and equal rational being" (252). These 
are the principles of justice, and by "acting from these principles persons 
express their nature as free and equal rational beings" (252). And be¬ 
cause acting from them "belongs to their good, the sense of justice aims 
at their well-being ... directly. It supports those arrangements that enable 
everyone to express his common nature" (476). Moreover, "the sense of 
justice is continuous with the love of mankind ... the objects of these two 
sentiments arc closely related, being defined in large part by the same 
conception of justice. If one of them seems natural ... so is the other" 
(476). 

The view of human nature at the core of the liberal faith is thus that 
human beings are by their nature free, equal, rational, and they arc be¬ 
nevolent too because they love mankind. They act autonomously when 
they express their nature, and when they act contrary' to freedom, equal- 
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it>’, rationality, or benevolence, they act contrary to their nature because 
of the contingencies of heteronomous influences. To act autonomously, 
therefore, is to act benevolently in recognition of the freedom, equality, 
and rationality of all human beings. As a result, all who have the capacity 
for autonomy are to be treated according to Rawls's two principles of 
justice: they are to have equal liberty, equal opportunity, and resources 
inversely proportional to their advantages. All are to be treated in this way 
regardless of the uses to which they put their liberties, opportunities, and 
resources." 

It is now apparent why the rampant misuse of these goods causes no 
serious worry to those who hold the liberal faith. They believe that when 
people act autonomously, the)’ do not misuse them. And if they misuse 
them, that is much the more reason to remake the prevailing institutions 
better to reflect Rawls’s principles of justice, for it is institutions made 
unjust by contingencies that corrupt those who misuse the goods available 
to them. 

One of the remarkable features of the liberal faith is that all facts about 
human conduct arc grist to its mill. If people act benevolently in recogni¬ 
tion of everyone’s freedom, equality, and rationality, then the liberal faith 
in autonomy is confirmed. If the)- act in the opposite ways, that too con¬ 
firms the liberal faith because the actions are ascribed to the influence of 
unjust institutions, which are said to prevent the exercise of autonomy. 
Thus no evidence would be taken to show that the liberal faith is mis¬ 
taken. If critics adduce apparently contrary evidence, they merely demon¬ 
strate their lack of understanding of what the faithful claim. This self- 
immuni/alion against criticism is. of course, part of its nature its a faith. 

The strength of this faith is undeniable, as is its hold on contemporary 
Western thought and sensibility. Those who reject it ought to try’ to under¬ 
stand why thoughtful, reasonable, and decent people embrace it so fer¬ 
vently. Part of the answer is that powerful feelings are provoked by the 
undeserved suffering of people in societies with liberal aspirations and 
elsewhere. The liberal faith supplies a vocabulary in which these feelings 
can be articulated and thus civilized. But it does more: it also provides 
political programs designed to remake societies so as to lessen suffering. 
It gives a sense, therefore, that the feelings articulated in its terms arc not 
merely reactive but also creative. It provides a way in which its adherents 
can contribute to changing life, as they see it. for the better and doing so 
in just those respects which provoke their adverse feelings. 

Another part of the answer is that the loss of religious faith has cre¬ 
ated—is creating—a lacuna. Increasingly larger numbers of people can 
no longer believe that reality is permeated by a moral order and that 
good lues depend on conformity to it. The order, if there is one. is causal. 
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not moral. It is indifferent to the moral standing of those who are affected 
by it. There is no reason to believe in cosmic justice. The moral dimen¬ 
sion of human life is permeated by contingency, not by the moral order 
reassuringly posited by various religions. The implication of contingency 
is that reasonable and moral conduct may not lead to a good life. The 
good may suffer, and the wicked may flourish. The liberal faith responds 
to these deeply unsettling thoughts. It holds out the promise that if 
human beings live autonomously, they will create a social framework in 
which reason and morality are more likely to lead to good lives than 
under other arrangements, undeserved suffering will lx- ameliorated, and 
a system of human justice will replace the religious ideal of cosmic justice. 
The promise is not of the Garden of Eden but of a garden carved out 
from the moral wilderness by human effort. 

These achievements of the liberal faith are surely considerable. They 
are inspired by high moral purpose. It is right to be disturbed by wide¬ 
spread undeserving suffering; it is right to try to do something about it; 
and it is right to want human beings to live more and more in accordance 
with reason and morality, lliese are the features of the liberal faith that 
make it attractive, explain its influence on contemporary thought and 
sensibility, and account for its command of the allegiance of people of 
intellect and goodwill. What is wrong with the liberal faith is that these 
fine ideals are ill served by it. It lowers a veil not of ignorance but of 
illusion, behind which is hidden the true significance of undeserved suf¬ 
fering. wickedness, and contingency. The liberal faith substitutes secular 
illusions for religious ones. 

A more realistic view (see Chapters 2-S) recognizes that much unde¬ 
served suffering is due to human wickedness; that much wickedness is 
nonautonomous; that contingency is an ineliminable feature of human 
existence; that the strife for greater autonomy is itself jeopardized by con¬ 
tingency; that greater autonomy gives greater scope to wickedness; that 
contingency affecU and renders unequal the moral worth of human be¬ 
ings; and that bettering the human condition depends on decreasing 
both nonautonomous and autonomous wickedness. According to this re¬ 
alistic view: 

We are in an ethical condition that lies not only beyond Christianity, 
but also beyond its Kantian and its Hegelian legacies. We have an am¬ 
bivalent sense of what human beings have achieved, and have hopes 
for how they’ might live (in particular, in the form of the still powerful 
idea that they should live without lies). We know that the world was not 
made for us, or we for the world, that our history tells no purposive 
story, and that there is no position outside the world or outside history 
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from which we might hope to authenticate our activities. We have to 
acknowledge the hideous costs of many human achievements we value, 
including this reflective sense itself, and recognize that there is no re¬ 
demptive Hegelian history or universal Leibnizian cost-benefit analysis 
lor, it may be added. Kantian contractarian contrivance] to show that 
it will come out well enough in the end. (Williams 1993: 166) 

7 A SOME PROBLEMS OP THE 1JBERA1. FAITH 

The problems of the liberal faith have not been much addressed 
by liberals. But two efforts made in this direction merit discussion. One is 
Rawls’s, the other is Annette Baier’s. Rawls developed his thoughts in 
response to what must surely be one of the most serious criticisms of 
Kant's ethics. The criticism is Sidgwick's, and it is hard to know why it is 
not widely discussed. Sidgwick cites numerous passages to show that Kant 
uses "freedom" in two incompatible senses: there is "Good or Rational 
Freedom," on the one hand, and "Neutral or Moral Freedom," on the 
other (Sidgwick 1981: 512). In the first sense, “a man is a free agent in 
proportions as he acts rationally;" in the second sense, "man has a free¬ 
dom of choice between good and evil, which is realised or manifested 
when he deliberately chooses evil just as much as when he deliberately 
chooses good.” These two senses are incompatible because “if we say that 
a man is a free agent in proportion as he acts rationally, we cannot also 
say . . . that it is by his free choice that he acts irrationally” (Sidgwick 

1981:511). 

When Kant talks about freedom in the context of the universal, impar¬ 
tial, and disinterested perspective expressed by the categorical impera¬ 
tive. he means good or rational freedom; when he talks about freedom in 
the context of moral responsibility for choosing right or wrong, he means 
neutral or moral freedom. Good or rational freedom expresses a moral 
necessity that rational agents must recognize, otherwise they are not ratio¬ 
nal. Neutral or moral freedom expresses a moral possibility that rational 
agents must also recognize, otherwise they are not morally responsible. 
The moral necessity, however, excludes the choice of evil, whereas the 
moral possibility allow it. 

The problem this creates for Kant's ethics is not one of ambiguity that 
clarity and care could remove. The problem is the fundamental one that 
the exercise of good or rational freedom requires agents to act in abstrac¬ 
tion of their contingent selves and circumstances, whereas the exercise of 
neutral or moral freedom requires them to make choices among contin¬ 
gent possibilities presented in contingent circumstances to their contin¬ 
gent selves. The claim central to Kantian ethics, that the impartial per¬ 
spective will motivate rational agents in their contingent circumstances to 
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choose good rather than evil, rests on an equivocation between the two 
senses of freedom. Why would the moral necessity that holds in the impar¬ 
tial perspective also hold in contingent circumstances? Why would agents 
be morally responsible if their actions are dictated by necessity? Why 
would impartial actions be invariably good rather than evil? 

If "freedom" in Sidgwick’s argument is replaced by the liberal under¬ 
standing of "autonomy," then this objection to Kant's ethics becomes a 
fundamental challenge to the liberal faith itself. The challenge is that 
liberals should explain why autonomy precludes wickedness and why 
greater autonomy would diminish rather than enlarge the scope of wick¬ 
edness. 

Rawls's response is that "Sidgwick’s objection is decisive, I think, as 
long as one assumes, as Kant’s exposition may seem to allow, both that a 
noumenal self can choose any consistent set of principles and that acting 
from such principles ... is sufficient to express one’s choice as that of a 
free and rational being" (1971: 255). And Rawls goes on: "Kant’s reply 
must be that though acting on any consistent set of principles could be 
the outcome of a decision on the part of the noumenal self, not all such 
action by the phenomenal self expresses this decision as that of a free and 
rational being, . . . Kant did not show that acting from the moral law 
expresses our nature in identifiable ways that acting from contrary princi¬ 
ples does not" (255). The defect in Kant's ethics is thus acknowledged, 
but Rawls comes to its rescue: "This defect is made good. 1 believe, by the 
conception of the original position. The essential point is that we need 
an argument showing which principles ... free and equal rational persons 
would choose. .. . My suggestion is that we think of the original position 
as the point of view from which noumenal selves see the world. . . . Our 
nature as (free and equal rational] beings is displayed when we act . . . 
(in) independence from die contingencies of nature and society" (255- 
56). 

Rawls’s attempt to use the original position to meet Sidgwick’s criticism 
fails, however, because contingency and wickedness present problems 
that the liberal faith has not met. The problem with contingency is that it 
makes unreliable the distribution of benefits and harms according to any 
principle or principles designed for that purpose. The liberal response is 
to formulate principles in a context from which contingency has been 
excluded. But why should it be supposed that principles arrived at in 
abstraction of contingency will be applicable in contingent circum¬ 
stances? How could the products of a thought experiment overcome the 
accidents, scarcity, misfortune, indifference, and wickedness that perme¬ 
ate all schemes of distribution? Rawls makes a great effort to think contin- 
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gency away, bui because it is pan of the furniture of the world, not a 
product of human thought, the effort cannot succeed. 

To say in response that the principles arc meant to cope with contin¬ 
gency. not to eliminate it. is a first step toward realism and away from 
illusion. But for there to be a second step, it must be recognized that 
principles formulated in an artificial context in which contingency is al¬ 
lowed to play no role are ill suited to cope with contingency in real life. 
Realistic principles must be derived from, formulated in response to, and 
continually revised to fit the changing, shifting, unpredictable contingen¬ 
cies of actual human circumstances. 

Or the response may be that in the flux of contingencies there is a 
permanent element: human nature. It too is affected by contingency, but 
it is permanent enough to establish some minimum requirements of 
human welfare. The exercise of autonomy is surely one of those require¬ 
ments. The aim of the principles is to make it possible for people to 
exercise their autonomy in whatever contingent circumstances they may 
find themselves. Freedom, equality, rights, and the pursuit of a concep¬ 
tion of a good life people make their own from among a plurality of 
possibilities are the prerequisites of autonomous functioning, which is 
what the principles protect. But this too is an illusion unless it is com¬ 
bined with the recognition that among the contingencies of life there is 
human wickedness. Autonomy needs to be protected not only from exter¬ 
nal threats but also from the internal one that wickedness presents. And 
because the internal threat is also pan of human nature, protecting au¬ 
tonomy often requires curbing its scope. The liberal faith in the better¬ 
ment of the human condition by increasing autonomy leaves wickedness 
out of the picture. 

One philosopher who does not avert her gaze from wickednevs and 
considers the reasonable response to it is Annette Baicr (1985b). Why 
would reasonable people be just in the contingent circumstances of real 
life, she asks, when injustice surrounds them? As Hume memorably put 
it, the injustice of others "affords me a new reason for any breach of 
equity, by showing me. that I should be a cully of my integrity if I alone 
shou'd impose on myself a severe restraint amidst the licentiousness of 
others" (Hume 1960: 535). Baicr agrees: "Hume's point, a valid one, is 
that only a fool supports widely unsupported institutions whose only good 
depends on their getting wide support" (1985b: 304). She then asks. "Is 
jtisticc then an ideal which is committed to a perhaps groundless liberal 
faith?" The answer for herself is. "I shall proceed within the limits of the 
comforting liberal faith" (293). However, "faith, for rational persons, 
mast appear reasonable," and what makes the liberal faith reasonable “is 
the great unreasonableness of any alternative to it" (294). .And she goes 
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on: "The best one can say for ihe reasonableness of willing to believe in 
the value of (possibly) unilateral moral action is that the alternative . . . 
must lead eventually to an outcome disastrous for all" (295). To be just 
in an unjust world is thus not to be the cully of one's integrity: "Appar¬ 
ently futile unilateral and possibly self-sacrificing action is neither futile 
nor unilateral. Not futile, because it keeps alive the assurance of the possi¬ 
bility of qualified members for a just society. Not unilateral, because the 
one just man has a 'cloud of witnesses', all those whose similar acts . . . 
keep alive the same hope" (305). The "just man now, in an unjust world, 
has no certainty, only faith and hope, that there really can and will be a 
just society" (307). The faith and hope, however, are reasonable because 
abandoning them would make matters worse. 

The trouble with this defense of the liberal faith is that with small verbal 
changes it can be used to defend any faith. Ail faiths hold out the ideal of 
some good so as to motivate the faithful who live in a bad world; and all 
faiths claim that the world would be even worse if it were not for the 
faithful actions of the faithful. Some faiths, however, are mistaken about 
this. The world would actually be better without them and the actions 
they motivate. The question is whether or not this is true of the liberal 
faith. It is not to the testimony of the faithful, however, that one should 
turn for an answer. 

The answer must surely depend on the credentials of the ideal to which 
the faith advertises itself as a means. But the ideal of justice advocated by 
the liberal faith has been shown to be defective by the internal and exter¬ 
nal objections adduced against it. The choice facing reasonable people is 
not between liberal justice and "an outcome disastrous to all" but be¬ 
tween justice, the liberal misinterpretation of it, and the breakdown of 
justice, which would indeed be very bad. 

The argument in these two chapters on justice was a defense of the 
concept of justice against the liberal misinterpretation of it. Justice is con¬ 
sistency in the distribution of deserved benefits and harms. The barn of 
desert is some characteristic, relation, agreement, or conduct. And the 
bases of desert create a claim that the people to whom they are correctly 
ascril>ed ought to receive some benefits or harms proportional to their 
bases. 

The concept of justice must be supplemented with a conception of 
justice in order to proride an interpretation of desert by specifying what 
particular characteristics, relations, agreements, or conduct form an ap¬ 
propriate basis of what particular benefits or harms and how benefits and 
harms can be made proportional to their bases. Conceptions of justice 
differ because there are disagreements about the bases of desert and 
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about the appropriateness and proportionality of fitting benefits and 
harms to their bases. 

Justice is done, or not done, by individuals and institutions as they 
apply explicit or implicit principles derived from particular conceptions 
of justice to particular cases. The justice of individuals and institutions 
depends on their conformity to the prevailing conception of justice and 
on how well that conception interprets the concept of justice itself. Justice 
is thus conventional, but not merely conventional, because the require¬ 
ment of the consistent distribution of deserved benefits and harms serves 
as an external standard by which the conventions of justice can be judged. 

The concept of justice expresses the ideal that there ought to be a 
balance between the good and evil that people cause and receive. If cos¬ 
mic justice existed, it would guarantee that this balance would be main¬ 
tained over the whole course of the life of each human being. But there 
is no cosmic justice, and so it is left to individuals and institutions to 
maintain the desired moral balance, as well as they can. They will not do 
it very well because contingency and wickedness stand in the way. 

Cxmtingency upsets the balance in such forms as scarcity, chance, the 
impossibility of redressing the imbalance between crime and punishment, 
injury and compensation, merit and recognition in numerous cases, and 
so forth. Contingency, however, affects not only the distribution of desert 
but also its bases. It often happens that individuals have insufficient con¬ 
trol over the characteristic, relation, agreement, or conduct that forms 
the basis of their desert. What people deserve and whether they' get it are 
often placed beyond human control because of contingent circum¬ 
stances. The ideal of justice nevertheless calls for decreasing the influence 
of contingency on human life. And that is done by trying to maintain the 
balance between the good and the evil that individuals cause and receive, 
even though contingency will impede the effort. 

Such efforts, however, arc further handicapped by wickedness, which is 
formed of habitual patterns of evil-causing actions. Wickedness is a regu¬ 
larly acted upon disposition to cause serious, undeserved harm. How 
much wickedness there is depends in part on how much injustice there 

is; "in part" because wickedness may take forms other than injustice. The 

more injustice is felt, the greater is the extent that wickedness must be 
supposed to have. Because few people deny the prevalence of injustice, 
there ought to be just as few who doubt that wickedness is extensive. But 
consistency does not reign in this respect, there is a great reluctance to 
acknowledge widespread wickedness. 

One main reason for this reluctance is the mistaken supposition that 
the disposition to cause evil turns into wickedness only if it is freed from 
contingency by being autonomous. Autonomously caused evil, however. 
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is insufficient to account for the prevalence of evil. Its prevalence cannot 
be explained by such people and actions, not even if undeserved harm 
caused by non human sources is recognized as an additional source of evil 
(see Chapter 2). Much wickedness must be attributed to nonautonomous 
patterns of action, formed and fostered by contingent influences over 
which the agents have inadequate control. These actions nevertheless 
cause evil, and justice requires curbing it. But doing so depends on 
human agents who are themselves subject to contingency and prone to 
wickedness. That is why the effort to maintain the moral balance that 
justice requires is bound to be insufficient and why human justice is 
doomed to be imperfect 

This insufficiency and imperfection notwithstanding, the sustained ef¬ 
fort to come as close as possible to the ideal of justice ought to be made. 
Part of doing so is to form a realistic view of the surrounding circum¬ 
stances. The acknowledgment of contingency and wickedness must be 
part of that. But from them it follows that there is moral inequality among 
human beings. They have different moral worth because they succeed or 
fail in various degrees as individual centers from which the moral balance 
can alone be maintained. They may not have made themselves morally 
unequal, but they are unequal nevertheless because they differ in respect 
to the sum of good and evil their actions cause. Justice requires respond¬ 
ing to thee differences, even if they are due to contingency and wicked¬ 
ness that are beyond the autonomous control of the agent*. For justice is 
about maintaining the balance between good and evil caused and re¬ 
ceived—about giving people what they deserve. 

One great fault of liberalism is that its illusions obscure this realistic 
view, liberalism systematically de-einphasi/es contingency, wickedness, 
and moral inequality. The liberal faith is comforting because it is pleasant 
to believe that autonomy can minimize contingency, that all human be¬ 
ings are basically’ disposed toward the good, that wickedness is due to 
institutions whose defects are remediable, and that because of this basic 
capacity for autonomy all human beings are morally equal and ought to 
be treated accordingly. However pleasant, these beliefs are false, and 
holding them is inconsistent with justice and good lives. 



CHAPTER 8 


Pluralism versus Liberalism 


There is no consideration of any kind that override* all other 
coiuiderations in all conceivable circumstances 

—Stuart Hampshire. Inmorrna and tjcpmenie 


lhc topic of this chapter is pluralism, another hasir value of 
liberalism. The criticism it will develop is that while liberals are right to 
regard pluralism as a basic value, its acceptance as such is actually incon¬ 
sistent with the rest of liberalism. 

The central difficulty liberalism has on account of pluralism is that plu¬ 
ralism is committed to the view that there is no conception of a good life 
and no particular value that, in conflicts with other conceptions and val¬ 
ues. always takes justifiable precedence over them. But if liberalism is to 
avoid the charge of vacuity, it must be committed to holding that in cases 
of conflict the particular conceptions of a good life and values that liber¬ 
als favor do take justifiable precedence over nonliberal ones.' The conclu¬ 
sion of this chapter will be that liberals cannot avoid this inconsistency. 

The argument will begin with an account of the nature of pluralism 
and of the incompatibility and incommensurability of many conflicting 
values; it will then document the inconsistent liberal attitudes to plural¬ 
ism; and it will end by considering various liberal responses, none of 
which succeed in overcoming the inconsistency. These matters have been 
discussed previously and in greater detail in The Morality of Pluralism 
(Kekes 1993). 

8.1 A FRAMEWORK FOR PLURALISM 

Pluralism is a new approach to thinking about values.* Isaiah Ber¬ 
lin (1969a) and Michael Oakeshott (1962) began the task of formulating 
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it in a systematic way in the 1940s and 1950s. Due largely to Berlin’s in¬ 
fluence. pluralism has now become a recognizable label, one that is ap¬ 
plied to and often claimed by a variety of contemporary writers.* 

One way to approach pluralism is to begin with the generally acknowl¬ 
edged fact of the diversity of values. There are many different moral tradi¬ 
tions, conceptions of a good life, and more specific moral principles, ide¬ 
als. virtues, obligations, and rights. These values may be complex, 
inclusive, and general, such as a whole moral tradition; they may be rela¬ 
tively simple, exclusive, and specific, such as conscientiousness, the 
Golden Rule, or the professional obligations of a physician; or they may 
be somewhere in between, such as a particular conception of a good life, 
which is more specific than a moral tradition and more general than 
specific principles, ideals, and so forth. Moral diversity exists, then, be¬ 
cause both general and specific values are diverse. 

The diversity of values is moral, if "moral" is used in the broad sense 
to mean the evaluative dimension of the human aspiration to live a good 
life. In this sense, "moral" is used to indicate that the value in question is 
in some way important to living a good life. There are some values whose 
importance all reasonable people would recognize, whereas the impor¬ 
tance of other values varies with moral traditions and individual concep¬ 
tions of a good life; the former may be called "primary," and the latter 
"secondary." Primary values are important to living a good life regardless 
of what moral tradition or conception of a good life guides individual 
agents. Adequate nutrition, good health, living in a just society, and pos¬ 
sessing self-respect are examples of primary values. Monogamy, scientific 
creativity, manual dexterity, and having a prestigious job arc examples of 
secondary values. Roth primary and secondary values contribute to moral 
diversity because there are many different primary and secondary values 
and because the same ones often have different importance within differ¬ 
ent moral traditions and conceptions of a good life. 

The diversity of values is a fact of life that reasonable moral theories 
must take into account. The reason for this is that diverse values conflict 
with one another, and since many of the conflicting values arc important 
to living a good life, it becomes a crucial question how such conflicts can 
be resolved. One way of classifying moral theories depends on how they 
answer it The novelty of pluralism is that it offers a fresh answer. 

There are two traditional responses, each with a long history, numer¬ 
ous varieties, and able defenders: monuun and relativism. The monistic 
response is to acknowledge moral diversity and conflict but attribute 
them to the culpable or excusable human failings in morality, knowledge, 
or rationality. If people did not fail in these ways, nothing would prevent 
them from recognizing that there Is an overriding value with reference to 
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which diverse moral traditions, conceptions of a good life, and specific 
values could be compared and ranked, thus allowing moral conflicts to 
be resolved. 

A value may be said to be tnvmding if it is: 

(1) the highest, that is, in conflict with any other value it ought to take 
precedence over the conflicting value; 

(2) universal, that is. its precedence over any other conflicting value 
ought to hold for all human beings; 

(3) permanent, that is, its precedence over any other conflicting value 
ought to hold at all times; 

(4) invariable, that is. its precedence over any other conflicting value 
ought to hold in all contexts; and 

(5) either absolute, that is. it ought not to Ire violated under any cir¬ 
cumstances, or prima facie, that is, it ought to hold normally hut 
may he justifiably violated in specific circumstances if and only if 
the violation is required by the value in general. 

If a value is not overriding, then it can be said to be rondttionaL 

There are several different monistic theories because there are dis¬ 
agreements about what the overriding value is. It may be the utilitarian 
ideal of the greatest happiness for the greatest number of people, the 
Kantian principle of the categorical imperative, the welfare economists’ 
goal of preference satisfaction, the contractarian list of fundamental 
human rights, the Platonic notion of the Form of Good, the Christian 
commitment to doing tire will of God. and so on. The overriding value 
need not be single, for it may include a small number of specific values 
or principles. It may be some conception of the summum bonum or some 
principle or procedure by which specific values could be ranked. What 
matters to a value's being overriding is that it is the highest, universal, 
permanent, invariable, and either absolute or prima facie. 

Moral diversity and conflict exist, according to monistic theories, be¬ 
cause conditional values are mistaken for the overriding one. or the over 
riding value is falsely regarded as conditional. Such errors are made be¬ 
cause people are ignorant of the relevant facts, prevented from 
reasonably judging their significance, or led astray by immoral or non- 
moral considerations. On the other hand, if people were fully informed, 
totally reasonable, and wholeheartedly committed to morality, they would 
recognize the value that is overriding, they would not confuse it with con¬ 
ditional values, and they would resobe moral conflicts among diverse val¬ 
ues according to iL Monistic theories, then, hold both that there is an 
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overriding value and lhat i( has rational and moral authority that all 
human beings would recognize, if their failings did not prevent it 

The relativistic response to moral diversity and conflict stands in sharp 
contrast to the monistic one. Relativists deny that there is an overriding 
value, and they deny also that any value has rational or moral authority 
outside of the context in which it is held. The relativistic claim, expressed 
positively, is that all values are conditional and that their rational and 
moral authority is context-dependent. Moral diversity and conflict, ac¬ 
cording to relativists, is precisely what is to be expected if values are condi¬ 
tional and context-dependent. 

Relativists recognize, of course, that moral conflicts need to be re¬ 
solved. but their resolution requires only lhat there be some conditional 
value that has been accorded rational and moral authority in the context 
in which the conflict occurs. The authority of that value, however, carries 
weight only in that context. It cannot be derived from context-indepen¬ 
dent considerations. The fact that different moral traditions and concep¬ 
tions of a good life may share some values should not be taken as evidence 
of a context-independent standard. Agreements of this sort are due to 
similar responses to circumstances that happen to have been interpreted 
in similar ways. Moral diversity and conflict, therefore, need not be symp¬ 
toms of human failings; they arc often incliminablc facts of life lhat derive 
from different conditions and different interpretations of the prevailing 
conditions. 

The novelty of pluralism emerges against the background formed of 
monism and relativism. The pluralistic response to moral diversity and 
conflict Is in partial agreement and partial disagreement with some cen¬ 
tral features of both monism and relativism. Pluralists agree with relativ¬ 
ists and disagree with monists about there being an overriding value. Ac¬ 
cording to pluralists, all values are conditional. But pluralists also hold, as 
monists do and relativists do not. that some values have rational and 
moral authority not only within but also outside of the context in which 
they are held. According to pluralists, not all values are context-depen¬ 
dent. 

What sets pluralism apart is the rejection of an assumption that monism 
and relativism share, namely, that only an overriding value could have 
context-independent rational and moral authority. Monists claim that be¬ 
cause there is a value that possesses such authority that it is overriding; 
relativists claim that because there is no value lhat possesses such authority 
that no value is overriding. The pluralistic alternative to both is the as¬ 
sumption that values can be conditional and still have a context-indepen- 
dent rational and moral authority. 

The argument for this pluralistic assumption must take the form of 
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identifying the conditional values that possess context-independent au¬ 
thority. The first candidates for this arc primary values. Their context- 
independent authority derives from the fact that they have to be recog¬ 
nized as important by all reasonable moral traditions and conceptions of 
a good life. Adequate nutrition, good health, living in a just society, and 
having self-respect make all lives significantly better than they would be 
without them, and all lives arc made much worse by their lack. 

This remains true even if it is acknowledged, as it should be. that there 
are considerable differences among moral traditions and conceptions of 
a good life about the precise interpretation of what is counted as nutri¬ 
tive, healthful, just, or worthy of self-respect. These differences result 
from disagreements over the criteria for including putative instances of 
these values within the relevant domain. But such differences do not 
change the fact that for human beings, constituted as they are. there are 
central and uncontrovrrsial cases of primary values, which, allowing for 
exceptional circumstances, will count as important to living a good life. 

The context-independent rational and moral authority of primary 
values follows from these considerations, but it does not follow that any 
specific primary value or that the system of primary values jointly is over¬ 
riding. Primary values, whether individually or collectively, remain condi¬ 
tional because they may conflict with one another or with secondary val¬ 
ues and there is no highest, universal, permanent, invariable, and either 
absolute or prima facie value that could be appealed to in order to resolve 
these conflicts. The reason for this is that some of the values that conflict 
in this manner are both incompatible and incommensurable. Before that 
topic is addressed, however, it is necessary to discuss the second candi¬ 
dates for conditional values that possess context-independent rational 
and moral authority. 

These values are not specific, like the primary values just discussed, but 
genera] secondary values of certain forms. Specific secondary’ values, such 
as monogamy, scientific creativity, manual dexterity, and a prestigious job 
are context-dependent, and they do not normally carry authority outside 
of their context. They nevertheless point in the direction of some general 
secondary values that do have a context-independent authority. 

One form that authoritative general secondary values may take is the 
regulation of some particular areas of life within a moral tradition. There 
are. of course, countless ways in which these areas can be identified, and 
many of the ways are themselves the products of particular moral tradi¬ 
tions. It nevertheless remains true that there are some areas of life that 
all reasonable moral traditions must regulate. For instance, a moral tradi¬ 
tion need not be committed to monogamy, but it must regulate sexual 
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conduct to prevent inbreeding, protect the sexually immature, prohibit 
some forms of coercion, and assign responsibility for raising children. 

Another form that authoritative general secondary values may take is 
that of rules governing the interaction of people belonging to a particular 
moral tradition. The most obvious of these are legal laws, but there are 
numerous other interactions governed by rules that need not be formal¬ 
ized. institutionalized, and articulated, as legal laws must be. These rules 
arc intended to be impersonal by being applied in the relevant cases with¬ 
out regard to the individuality of the person who is subject to them. Rules 
governing commerce, courting, dealing with outsiders, the expression of 
respect and contempt, friendship and enmity, self-esteem and self-blame, 
and the recognition of achievement and failure and those marking the 
observance of significant stages of life, such as birth, maturity, marriage, 
old age. and death, and so on, are some examples of the relevant kind of 
rules. 

Yet a further form that authoritative general secondary values may take 
is suggested by the fact that all conceptions of a good life require specific 
secondary values, in addition to specific primary values and the general 
secondary values discussed in the last two paragraphs. Moral traditions 
and conceptions of a good life differ both in the forms of their general 
secondary values and in the specific secondary' values that instantiate 
them. But there is no difference among reasonable moral traditions and 
conceptions of a good life in respect to the requirement that if they are 
to make good lives possible, then they must make available to their adher¬ 
ents some specific secondary values. The general secondary- value that 
emerges from the consideration of specific secondary values is that of 
there being an adequate supply of specific secondary values so that the 
adherents of a particular moral tradition could have the options, the rich¬ 
ness. the individuality, and the means on which are based their sense that 
they are living as they want to live. 

The significance of these three forms of general secondary values is 
that although each is conditional, each may nevertheless carry with it a 
context-independent rational and moral authority. Their authority de¬ 
rives from the same source as the authority of primary values: the impor¬ 
tance they’ have to living a good life, however it is conceived. Just as 
human lives are better with adequate nutrition, good health, justice, and 
self-respect and worse without them, so also they are better if lived in a 
moral tradition that regulates sexual conduct to protect its present and 
future adherents; maintains rules that govern the ways in which conven¬ 
tional activities are conducted; and provides for its adherents sufficiently 
numerous specific secondary values, thus making it possible for them to 
construct from the possibilities of their moral tradition a conception of a 
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good life that expresses iheir aspirations. These general secondary values 
must be instantiated in concrete ways They occur in particular moral 
traditions not as general but as specific secondary values. The reason for 
stressing their generality is that, together with primary values, they- make 
the comparison of different moral traditions possible. 

Moral traditions may reasonably be judged to be better or worse on the 
basis of how well or badly they do in guaranteeing those primary and 
secondary values for their adherents which all human beings need to live 
a good life. There is no theoretical obstacle in the way of answering such 
questions as which of two moral traditions does better in fostering ade¬ 
quate nutrition, good health, justice, and self-respect; which provides the 
right amount of protection so that it is neither paternalistic nor insecure; 
which nukes rewards proportional to the importance of contributions; 
which is more impartial in the formulation and enforcement of rules; and 
which supplies richer possibilities for living a good life. 

These comparisons will rarely yield unequivocal overall answers in favor 
of one moral tradition. Most inoral traditions, especially enduring ones, 
arc not as obviously vile as Nazi Germany or the Communist Soviet Union. 
What usually happens is that of two moral traditions, one is ranked higher 
in some respects and the other in different respects. This makes it diffi¬ 
cult to arrive at an overall ranking. But it is not difficult to say that Sweden 
is doing better at supplying primary values than is India; that Shiite 
attempts to regulate sexual conduct fare badly when compared with 
Melanesian ones; that Swiss rectitude in politics is better than Italian cor¬ 
ruption; that African countries that actively try to eliminate female cir¬ 
cumcision and child prostitution are in that respect better than countries 
that passively allow such practice to continue; that the Czechs and the 
Slovaks have done better at dividing what used to be their country than 
have the Serbs. Croats, and Bosnians; that the Belgian approach to reli¬ 
gious coexistence is better than the Irish; or that the Knglish attitude 
toward political dissent is belter than the Chinese; and so forth. Not all 
comparisons between moral traditions yield as clear answers as these. But 
some are clear, and they are sufficient to establish that the rational and 
moral authority of some values extends beyond the context in which the 
values prevail. 

There are two closely connected reasons however why the primary and 
secondary values that do have context-independent authority remain con¬ 
ditional and do not become overriding. The first is that while these values 
are important to living a good life, their authority does not extend far 
enough to resolve disagreements about their respective importance. Rea¬ 
sonable defenders of a moral tradition may acknowledge that they are 
doing badly at protecting some important value but go on to explain that 
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they are subordinating it to another value that is more important Such 
arguments, of course, are themselves reasonable or unreasonable, and 
which they are depends on the strength of reasons given for regarding 
one as more important than another. No value is overriding because there 
may be strong reasons for regarding any important value as more impor¬ 
tant than another in some particular context. The second reason is that 
important values conflict and there is no blueprint for resolving their 
conflicts always in favor of one of the conflicting values. 

It may be asked, however, why there could not be a way of resolving 
such conflicts that rests on an authoritative ranking of their respective 
importance. The answer is that no such resolution is available because 
many conflicts occur among incompatible and incommensurable values. 


R * INCOMPATIBLE. INCOMMINSTRABLF, AND CXJNItJCTINt; VALUES 

It is a common occurrence in everyday life that people must 
choose between two values, and if they choose one, they cannot have the 
other. An independent, unencumbered, self-reliant life in which people 
are accountable only to themselves cannot be combined with having a 
large family and a close marriage; commitment to and success in some 
discipline, profession, or institution cannot coexist with the liemused, dis¬ 
tant, uninvolved perspective of an observer; life in politics does not go 
with a life of contemplation and privacy; a risk-taking, adventurous life 
excludes the peace of mind that derives from cautiously cherishing what 
one has. Breadth and depth, freedom and equality, solitude and public 
spiritedness, good judgment and passionate involvement, love of comfort 
and love of achievement, and ambition and humility exist in a state of 
tension, and the more there is of one. the less there can be of the other. 

These conflicts do not result from circumstances pitting normally corn- 
possible values against each other. It is not as if people had to choose 
between their money and their life at the behest of an armed robber. For 
there is nothing inherent in life and money that would prevent having 
them together. But many other conflicts are intrinsic to the conflicting 
values themselves, and so a choice is forced on those who want to enjoy 
both. The choice need not be all or none; compromise and striking a 
balance arc sometimes possible. It remains a fact of life, however, that as 
one of two conflicting values is chosen, so the agents must put up with 
missing out on the other. 

Thus the sense of loss is a frequent experience in human lives. It need 
not be due to having made a poor choice. For people often feel that they 
have lost something important by choosing a profession, a place to live, a 
partner, or having or not having children, even if they are convinced that 
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they have made the right choice and that, if they had to, they would make 
the same choice again. If the loss is accompanied by regret, it is about life 
being such as to exclude the enjoyment of all they value. 

The ubiquitous conflicts of everyday experience, however, are not only 
between good possibilities, for bad ones may also force choices on agents. 
Overall commitment to a good life often requires choosing the lesser of 
two evils. In each situation, choice forces a normally immoral course of 
action on reasonable agents. They may claim that what they have done 
was the best under the wretched circumstances, yet the burden of having 
violated their moral convictions has still to be borne, although it may be 
lightened somewhat by the context in which the violation has occurred. 
It is reasonable to think ill of people who do not have scruples about 
doing what is normally wrong, even if they’ have to do it. It may be under¬ 
standable and even praiseworthy in some circumstances f6r a politician 
to tell a public lie, but it would be a sign of corruption if the politician 
did not mind having to do so. 

Part of the reason why pluralist* are so interested in conflicts is that 
they present strong evidence for the plurality and conditionality of values. 
For the best explanation of these conflicts is that the conflicting values 
are incompatible and incommensurable, which is why they are plural and 
conditional. 

The inrompatibilty of values is partlv due to qualities intrinsic to the 
conflicting values. Because of these qualities, some values are so related 
as to make living according to one totally or proportionally exclude living 
according to the other. Habitual gourmandizing and asceticism are totally 
incompatible, whereas lifelong commitment to political activism and soli¬ 
tude are proportionally so. The incompatibility of values, therefore, de¬ 
rives at least in part from the nature of the values and not entirely from 
the agents' attitude toward them. For a favorable attitude toward both of 
two incompatible values does not make them compatible. Compatibility 
also depends on whether the intrinsic qualities of the values exclude each 
other. But these qualities are only partly responsible for the incompatibil¬ 
ity of some values. Another part is due to human nature. It is only for 
human beings that the intrinsic qualities of some values are incompatible. 
If gourmandizing were not pleasurable, it would not be incompatible with 
asceticism; if split personalities were the rule, solitude and political activ¬ 
ism could be combined. 

The incommensurability” of values is the idea that 

(1) there is not some one type of highest value or combination of val¬ 
ues in terms of which all other values can be evaluated by consider- 
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ing how closely ihey approximate it; for instance, happiness is not 
such; 

(2) there is not some medium in terms of which all the different types 
of values can be expressed and ranked without any significant as¬ 
pects left out. thus allowing for the intersubstitutability of different 
types of values; for instance, not all values can be so expressed and 
ranked in terms of preference satisfaction; and 

(3) there is not some one principle or some principles that can pro¬ 
vide an order or precedence among all values and be acceptable 
to all reasonable people; for instance, duties do not always take 
precedence over the general welfare, and vice versa. 

This may be expressed by saving that incommensurability is the denial of 
(1) a sumimim bonum. (2) the fungibility of values, and (3) a canonical 
principle for ranking values. In arguing for incommensurability, pluralists 
arc committed to the conjunction of (1), (2), and (3). 

It is crucial to understand that what incommensurability excludes is the 
possibility of ranking important values which meets two requirements; it 
must be based on characteristics intrinsic to the values being ranked, and 
the ranking must be acceptable to all reasonable people. Meeting the first 
requirement without the second would lead to question-begging compari¬ 
sons, for it would assume that a certain ranking of values is the reasonable 
one, which is precisely the issue. The value of telling a painful truth to a 
friend may be compared with the value of the friend's happiness by ask¬ 
ing which would give more pleasure. But of course whether pleasure is 
the appropriate basis of comparison in this or in any case is an open 
question. 

Similarly, meeting the second requirement without the first would also 
fail to yield what is needed. For even if. unlikely as it is, all reasonable 
people agreed to a particular ranking of two important values, their 
agreement may merely betoken a universally held human attitude that 
may be independent of the respective intrinsic merits of the values in 
question. Everyone may think that when push comes to shove, justice is 
more important than mercy, and everyone may be mistaken. In asserting 
the incommensurability’ of values, pluralists deny that both requirements 
could be simultaneously met. 

What makes this serious from the moral point of view is that incom¬ 
mensurable values arc often also incompatible. The values whose ranking 
is in dispute may be important to living a good life and yet reasonable 
people are prevented from realizing them because they totally or propor¬ 
tionally exclude each other. It is thus the coincidence of the incommcn.su- 
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rability and incompatibility of important and conflicting values that cre¬ 
ates what pluralist* regard as an unavoidable feature of moral life. 

A formal characterization of the relevant type of conflicts is as follows: 
two values. V, and V,. conflict if there is a person, P. and V, and V, are 
incompatible; V, and V, are incommensurable; P wants V,; and P wants 
V,. To make the formal account concrete, let V, be a life in politics and 
V, be solitude or V, be a skeptical disposition and V, be passionate com¬ 
mitment to a cause. This account of the relevant type of conflicts must be 
understood in the light of several clarifications. 

To keep the discussion simple, it is assumed that the conflicts are be¬ 
tween two values. More complicated forms of conflict may occur between 
three or more values. Furthermore, the conflicts are relativized to per¬ 
sons, but not to any particular person. Conflicts are conflicts for persons. 
If there were no persons or perhaps no beings sufficiently like persons, 
then conflicts would not occur. The source of conflicts, therefore, is not 
merely that the values are incommensurable and incompatible but also 
that human beings are trying to realize the values together. 

The recognition that this is so should be joined with the acknowledg¬ 
ment that people undoubtedly make mistakes in what they value, and 
some conflicts may be resolved by correcting such mistakes. But the con¬ 
flicts that are of central interest to pluralist* concern truly valuable and 
rightly wanted values, and yet conflicts show that they cannot be enjoyed 
together. The difficulty is not in the values, or in having a misguided 
attitude toward them, but in the conjunction of the right attitude dirreted 
toward the right value and the human situation. 

The formal characterization offered above is not intended as an ac¬ 
count of all types of conflict. It is essential to understanding the kinds 
of conflicts which concern pluralist.* that the conflicting values are both 
incompatible and incommensurable. They- are both valued, it is totally or 
proportionally impossible to realize them together, and there is no basis 
on which their intrinsic merits could be compared. 

The values that may conflict in the required manner may be different 
primary values, different secondary values, and primary and secondary 
values. These manifold conflicts are experienced by individual moral 
agents. And the conflicts confront agents in concrete terms. If one wants 
to have a lucrative job and freedom to dispose of one's time but cannot 
have both, what should one do? If the institution to w-hich one feels alle¬ 
giance becomes corrupted and undermines its own standards, should one 
opt for the standards or for the institution? If one's friend champions an 
unjust cause, is it justice or friendship that should prevail? In such con¬ 
flicts. individuals must choose between incommensurable and incompati¬ 
ble values, both of which they prize. 
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This account of incompatibility, incommensurability, and conflict may 
perhaps go some way toward explaining what pluralism is, but these tech¬ 
nical notions are not what animates the theory. Its source is a moral vision 

w 

about the nature of good lives and about the political morality that is 
most likely to foster them. This vision is that of reasonable people whose 
lives are given meaning and purpose by a conception of a good life. Their 
lives are active, goal-directed, and imbued with a sense of what is impor¬ 
tant and what is not. The activity’ need not be a feverish pursuit of some 
glittering prize; it may be quiet, contemplative, turned toward others, 
even self-denying. People who live such lives know what they are about. 
They may reasonably regard their lives as successful if their continued 
engagement in the totality of the activities that their conceptions of a 
good life involve is on balance satisfying. They may fail, of course. Their 
conceptions of a good life may be faulty, so that no one could find them 
satisfying. They may be free of internal defects but be unsuitable for those 
who try to live according to them. Or they may be suitable but the condi¬ 
tions in which the agents live make them unattainable. The measure of 
their success or failure, however, is the satisfaction that individual agents 
derive from the totality of their activities prescribed by their conceptions 
of a good life. 

What makes this moral vision pluralistic is the belief that there arc 
many reasonable conceptions of a good life. These conceptions are 
formed of the values provided by the agents' moral traditions and of the 
agents' efforts to fit some of them to their individual characters and cir¬ 
cumstances. The moral tradition in the background provides both possi¬ 
bilities and limits. The possibilities are among the values, and the limiLs 
are the restrictions on what possibilities are acceptable and how they may 
be pursued. The possibilities are reasonable if they contribute to good 
lives; the limits are reasonable if they protect the conditions in which as 
many conceptions of a good life as possible can be formed and pursued. 
There is a plurality of conceptions of a good life if there is a plurality of 
values from which they can be formed, if individuals can adapt these val¬ 
ues to their personal situation, and if they can rank as they see fit the 
respective importance of the values that constitute their conceptions of a 
good life. 

The moral vision that animates pluralism, then, is of people living in 
this manner. The political morality that goes with it has as its chief task 
the formation and protection of both the possibilities and the limits that 
make living thus possible. Pluralists reject monism because its possibilities 
are impoverished and its limits arbitrarily exclude possibilities that fail to 
conform to the value to which overriding status has been accorded. And 
pluralists reject relativism as well because it fails to recognize the need for 
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limits beyond those which happen to have been developed within particu¬ 
lar moral traditions. Monism is too restrictive about both possibilities and 
limits, whereas relativism is too permissive about both. Pluralism is in¬ 
tended to hold the center. 


8.3 THE INCONSISTENCY OF PLURALISM AND UBERA1JSM 

Pluralism is a basic value of liberalism, and there is no shortage 
of liberals who explicitly say so.* It is clear that if liberals are committed 
to pluralism, then they must accept the conditionality and reject the over¬ 
ridingness of any value, liberals must deny that any value or combination 
of a small number of values is the highest, universal, permanent, invari¬ 
able. and either absolute or prima facie, they’ must deny, that is. that any 
single or complex value has such rational and moral authority as always 
to have a stronger claim than any other value with which it may conflict. 

This, however, is not what liberals do. They believe that the claims of 
autonomy and the basic values of liberalism override the conflicting 
claims of other values. This belief is what makes them liberals. If they 
thought that the autonomous life was just one among many possible 
forms that gcxxl lives may take or if they’ thought that a society may be 
fine even though claims of freedom, equality*, rights, and distributive jus¬ 
tice were overridden by other values, then they* would lose any title to 
being liberals. Liberals see this, of course, and they think that liberal val¬ 
ues should override nonliberal ones. 

For instance, Berlin and Robert Nozick think that rights are overriding. 
Ronald Dworkin thinks that it is equal concern and respect. John Rawls 
thinks that it is justice, and Joseph Raz believes that freedom is overrid¬ 
ing.* Their language is permeated with talk about absolutes, inviolability, 
trumps, ultimate justification, fundamental prohibitions, first virtues, un¬ 
compromising claims that cannot be overridden, and so forth. How could 
the insistence on some value being overriding and its violation impermis¬ 
sible be compatible with pluralism? Indeed, how could any approach to 
political morality that regards some one or few values as basic be pluralis¬ 
tic? Surely, to regard some value or values as basic is to be committed to 
the claim that when it or they conflict with other values, then the basic- 
value or values should prevail over the others. To hold, as liberals do, that 
the basic values are pluralism, freedom, rights, equality, and distributive 
justice and that they are basic because they protect the core, which is 
autonomy, is to hold that these values singly or jointly should always over¬ 
ride the claims of any other value or values that conflict with them. Not 
to claim this is to abandon liberalism, but to claim it is to be inconsistent. 
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because pluralism is incompatible with it. (See Gray 1993b and 1995 for 
a similar argument.) How do liberals respond to this problem? 


8.4 IJHl.KAl. RKSPONSF-S 


Perhaps the most widely accepted liberal response is the neutral¬ 
ity thesis. It is most prominent in the liberalism of R. Dworkin, Thomas 
Nagel, and Rawls.* The idea underlying the thesis is that the overriding¬ 
ness of the basic liberal values and autonomy is not incompatible with 
pluralism because these values and autonomy are presupposed by all con¬ 
ceptions of a good life. Overriding values and pluralism are thus con¬ 
ceived as obtaining on different levels: requirements that all good lives 
have are overriding, whereas pluralism prevails about the different con¬ 
ceptions of life that may be adopted once these requirements are met. If 
these two levels are distinguished, then the charge of incompatibility be¬ 
tween pluralism and the overridingness of the basic liberal values and 
autonomy is revealed as groundless. 

Before it can be shown why this response fails, it is necessary to avoid a 
possible misinterpretation. The neutrality thesis should not be under¬ 
stood as resting on the distinction between procedural and substantive 
values, because it is unclear how procedural and substantive values could 
be distinguished, and even if they could be. the argument that some val¬ 
ues are required by all conceptions of a good life applies equally to some 
procedural and some substantive values. Are liberty of conscience, the 
obligation to pay a certain percentage of one's income in taxes, or the 
right to dispose of legitimately acquired wealth procedural or substantive? 
And if these can all be said to be procedural on the basis of some criterion 
yet to be formulated, is it not obvious that among the requirements of 
any conception of a good life are also values that liberals do not regard as 
basic, such as peace, a healthy environment, prosperity, law-abidingness, 
civility, and so on. which are surely substantive, if anything is? 

liberals would be better advised, therefore, to eschew the distinction 
between procedural and substantive values and rest their case, as Rawls 
does, on their being some primary goods.’ It may then be said that the 
basic liberal values and autonomy arc primary goods. The liberal re¬ 
sponse to the charge of the incompatibility of liberalism and pluralism is 
then that the attribution of overridingness to primary goods does not 
violate pluralism and the neutrality thesis because primary goods are pre¬ 
supposed by all conceptions of a good life. The alleged incompatibility is 
avoided, then, if autonomy and the basic values of liberalism are accorded 
overriding status as primary goods, while pluralism holds on a level be- 
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The reasons why this response is unsatisfactory emerge if the obvious 
point is recognized that the number of primary good*—goods required 
by all conceptions of a good life—is much larger than the basic liberal 
values and autonomy. Even if it is conceded, if only for the sake of argu¬ 
ment. that no life can be good unless pluralism, freedom, equality, rights, 
distributive justice, and autonomy prevail, it remains true that good lives 
require countless other values as well. Some of them are a healthy envi¬ 
ronment; prevalent law-abidingness; civility, understood as a moderate 
degree of mutual goodwill among people living in a society; peace; at 
least modest prosperity; security; and so forth. It would be very difficult, 
if indeed possible, to enumerate all the physical, economic, physiological, 
political, social, and psychological requirements that are necessary for all 
conceptions of a good life. 

It follows from this that the ovrrridingness of autonomy and the basic 
lil>er.il values cannot be defended simply by pointing at their supposed 
necessity for good lives, since the same is true of many other values, liber¬ 
als must therefore provide some additional reason to show why the values 
they favor should be accorded overriding status, while denying such status 
to other values equally necessary for good lives. 

There are a number of alternative ways of meeting this requirement, 
none of which, however, could be acceptable to liberals. One is to aban¬ 
don all claims to any value being overriding. Human rights, equal con¬ 
cern and respect, freedom, distributive justice, and so forth could all be 
subordinated to some other value that is more important than they in 
some particular context. This would certainly be consistent with plural¬ 
ism. But it would be tantamount to abandoning liberalism because it 
would attribute to liberal values a status identical to other primary' values, 
liberals must believe that basic liberal values and autonomy should pre¬ 
vail over nonliberal values, otherwise liberalism becomes vacuous. 

Another alternative is to accord overriding status to all primary values, 
both liberal and others. Thu, however, would leave liberals without a prin¬ 
cipled basis for resolving conflicts among primary values. If primary lib¬ 
eral values were overriding, whereas other primary values were not. then 
liberals would be able to resolve conflicts consistently with their beliefs. 
But this Is precisely what the present alternative denies. 

A third alternative is a variant of the first. Liberals may concede that 
autonomy and the basic liberal values are not always and in all possible 
contexts overriding. They may go on to claim, however, that in the con¬ 
text of contemporary industrialized democracies, autonomy and the basic 
liberal values should prevail over other values. Give present conditions, 
liberals may claim that they are more nearly right about what matters for 
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all good lives than are their opponents. But this claim is no better than 
the previous two. 

If this claim were true, it would reduce autonomy and the basic values 
of liberalism to a merely instrumental status. Its truth would imply that 
good lives currently’just happen to require autonomy, pluralism, f:ee- 
dom. equality, rights, and distributive justice, but things may change and 
then good lives may have other requirements and be possible without 
those currently favored by’ liberals. This would deprive liberalism of one 
of its most powerful features, namely, the moral vision that is capable of 
appealing to people living in widely different moral traditions and accord¬ 
ing to widely different conceptions of a good life. The vision is supposed 
to capture values that all moral traditions and all conceptions of a good 
life should aim to protect and foster. But if liberalism is relativized to the 
present context, it cannot sustain that vision. Moreover, if this claim were 
true, it would commit liberalism to consequentialism because the justifi¬ 
cation of autonomy and the basic values of pluralism would be that they 
are means to good lives, which is the desirable end. Liberals would find 
this unacceptable because of the intrinsic problems with consequential¬ 
ism and because it is incompatible with the strong, perhaps dominant, 
Kantian strain in liberalism. 

These consequences of the possible truth of the liberal claim, that au¬ 
tonomy and the basic values are necessary conditions for good lives only 
in the present context, are beside the point, however, because the claim 
is actually false. It is a mistake to suppose that in the present context 
primary nonliberal values are somehow less necessary than liberal ones. 
If there were no adequately healthy environment, moderate law-abiding- 
ness. civility, peace, prosperity, security, and so forth, then autonomy, 
pluralism, freedom, equality, rights, and distributive justice would not 
prevail. 

The mistake liberals make is not that of supposing that the values they 
favor are important when they’ are not; their mistake is to overlook the 
fact that other values are equally important. Nor is it that liberals are 
somehow ignorant of the importance of nonlibcral values. They are cer¬ 
tainly aware of them, but they relegate them into constituent elements of 
the context in which they urge that liberal values should prevail. They 
take them for granted, much as they take human life, sunshine, and air, 
overlooking the fact that the nonliberal values mentioned above, and oth¬ 
ers too. of course, are political achievements as important as any that 
liberals themselves stress. The nonliberal values, however, must often be 
maintained and protected at the expense of liberal values. 

It is a prominent fact of political life in the present context that the 
claims of the environment, law-abidingness, civility, peace, prosperity, se- 
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curity, and so forth often conflict with and take justifiable precedence 
over the claims of autonomy, pluralism, freedom, equality, rights, and 
distributive justice. Their precedence is justified when they are more im¬ 
portant for good lives, however they are conceived, than are autonomy 
and the basic liberal values. Liberalism is inconsistent with pluralism be¬ 
cause pluralism recognizes the ubiquity of these conflicts and refuses to 
assume that they should always be settled, in the present context, or in 
any other, in favor of liberal values, whereas liberalism must assume it, 
otherwise it would be devoid of substance. 

The central difficulty with appealing to the neutrality thesis in order to 
counter the charge that liberalism is inconsistent with pluralism is that if 
liberals were truly neutral, then they would cease to be liberals; while if 
they were not neutral, then they would cease to be pluralist*. 

A second response made by some liberals is to concede the impossibil¬ 
ity of perfect neutrality and consequently of a thoroughgoing pluralism, 
but to claim that the core of liberalism is to try to be as neutral and 
pluralistic as it is possible to be. The dominant aspiration remains to have 
a state that take* no sides about the respective merits of the moral tradi¬ 
tions and conceptions of a good life that exist under its jurisdiction. But 
this aspiration is combined with the realistic acknowledgment that some 
moral traditions and conceptions of a good life will have to be curtailed 
because those who live according to them are intent on making it impossi¬ 
ble for others to live in other wavs. 

What is important, according to this liberal response, is not so much 
that the state should be neutral, but that it should foster a political system 
in which as many moral traditions and conceptions of a good life as possi¬ 
ble could compete with one another for resources and for the allegiance 
of people. The chief function of the state is thus seen to be to maintain 
what is referred to as the dialogue or conversation among these contend¬ 
ing visions of how life ought to be lived. The limits of neutrality and of 
pluralism arc set by whatever is required for the continuation of politics 
thus conceived. These limits require curtailing moral traditions and con¬ 
ceptions of a good life that endanger the continuing dialogue, and they 
require as well the equal distribution of resources as a way of promoting 
its continuation. This is the liberalism of Bruce Ackerman. Charles Lar- 
morc, and Richard Rorty. all of whom have been influenced by jOrgcn 
Habermas (1984. 1987). 

A key to this response is the sharp distinction of the private and the 
political spheres. In the private one, individuals are committed to particu¬ 
lar moral traditions and conceptions of a good life. In the political 
sphere, they are committed to the continuation of the dialogue in which 
their own conceptions of a good life compete with others for resources 
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and recognition. Reasonable people would support both spheres and 
their sharp distinction because through them good lives for themselves 
and those they care about are more likely to be achieved than in any 
other way. 

The greatest possible pluralism and neutrality ought to presail in the 
political sphere, whereas in the private one. individuals may live commit¬ 
ted lives in which pluralism and neutrality have no place.® It thus emerges 
that as the strategy behind the first liberal response to the incompatibility 
of liberalism and pluralism is to distinguish between two levels on which 
good lives must be lived, so the strategy guiding the second response is to 
distinguish between two spheres that good lives require. Basic liberal val¬ 
ues are overriding because they are thought to be necessary for maintain¬ 
ing the distinction and thus for good lives however they are conceived. 

There are two reasons why this second response fails to remove the 
inconsistency between liberalism and pluralism. Both are connected with 
the requirements of maintaining the political system in which moral tradi¬ 
tions and conceptions of a good life compete with one another for re¬ 
sources and the allegiance of people. The conception of politics and the 
view that good lives require maintaining a pluralistic political system are. 
of course, congenial to pluralists. One of the reasons why pluralists mast 
nevertheless reject liberalism is that no pluralistic political system could 
be maintained if it is supposed, as liberals must, that autonomy and the 
basic liberal values ought always to prevail over other values when they 
conflict. A healthy environment, law-abidingness, civility, peace. prosper- 
ity. and security are as necessary for maintaining a pluralistic political 
system as are autonomy and the basic liberal values. This point has been 
stressed in criticizing the previous liberal response, and it applies with 
equal force against the response presently considered. 

It merely flaunts the liberal bias to pick out and emphasi/.e of the 
countless requirements of a pluralistic political system just those which 
coincide with the liberal outlook. But then to go on and attribute overrid¬ 
ing importance to them, even if only in a particular context, is worse than 
claiming dominance for liberalism while avowing pluralism, for it actually 
endangers the political system. 

Such a system is fragile even under the best circumstances because 
many of the competing moral traditions and conceptions of a good life 
aim to attract greater resources and recruit more adherents so as to ac¬ 
quire ever more political power. A pluralistic political system, therefore, 
must continually be on guard against allowing this to happen. To this 
unavoidable fragility, however, various unpredictable adversities arc con¬ 
tinually added. Crime waxes, demographic changes, war, bad economic 
times, pollution of the environment, antagonisms between various minor- 
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ities or between the majority and some minority, hostile external competi¬ 
tors. widespread dissatisfaction with the legal system, the unwillingness of 
citizens to accept the burdens placed on them, epidemics, and so forth all 
threaten to disrupt a pluralistic political system. It cannot be reasonably 
supposed that the liberal policy of coping with such threats by increasing 
autonomy, pluralism, freedom, equality, rights, and distributive justice 
should always be followed. Sometimes liberal policies should prevail, but 
sometimes not. Maintaining a pluralistic political system may well require 
curtailing the autonomy, pluralism, freedom, equality, rights, and distrib¬ 
utive justice to which liberals are committed to giving preference. That 
is one reason why pluralism and liberalism are inconsistent even if the 
conception of politics that the second response advocates is accepted. 

The other reason why the second response fails is the prevalence of evil 
caused by human wickedness. The tacit liberal assumption is that in a 
pluralistic political system, a hundred flow er s will bloom. There will be, 
to be sure, occasional people and acts that violate the system, but. the 
assumption is. that such violations will be occasional and managrable be¬ 
cause people's sense of justice, altruism, and rational self-interest will sep¬ 
arately or jointly motivate them to regard their own welfare as inseparable 
from that of their fellow citizens. The facts, however, belie this assump¬ 
tion, and it is difficult to understand how liberals could fail to see that 
this is so. 

Contemporary America is perhaps the most pluralistic society that has 
ever existed. No one doubts, however, that crime is rampant, drug addic¬ 
tion is widespread, and that there are very many people, and their num¬ 
ber grows daily, who live in the society but have no interest in maintaining 
its political system. Furthermore, the threats to the political system are 
not only internal but also external. There is no reason to suppose that 
China, Japan, Shiite Muslims, many developing countries, various orga¬ 
nized criminals, terrorists, and ideologues would not do what they can, 
consistent with what they regard as their interests, to undermine the polit¬ 
ical system. Surely, a condition of maintaining the system is that it be 
protected from these external and internal threats. 

It is suicidal to suppose that reaffirming autonomy and the basic liberal 
values will provide the required protection. The response that liberals are 
committed to make to these threats is likely to strengthen rather than 
weaken the threats because it champions autonomy, pluralism, freedom, 
equality, rights, and distributive justice for the agents who present the 
threats. Maintaining a pluralistic political system often requires curtailing 
pluralism itself, as well as autonomy and the other basic liberal values. 
How often they do so and how far their curtailment should go depends 
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on the seriousness of the threats. It is. however, a dangerous illusion to 
suppose that the more pluralistic a society is, the more liberal it will be. 

There is one last liberal response to the incompatibility of liberalism 
and pluralism that needs to be considered. It has been formulated by J. 
Donald Moon (1998). He continues in the vein of those liberals who see 
political life as a dialogue between competing answers to the question of 
how to live a good life. But Moon rejects neutrality as impracticable and 
insists that liberal values must be contextualized.* Moon thus proposes to 
cope with the incompatibility of pluralism and liberalism by acknowledg¬ 
ing its existence. The proposed remedy is to reinterpret liberalism as es¬ 
sentially involving a self-conscious recognition of its own deficiencies and 
a continuous effort to try to overcome them. liberalism, according to tins 
view, is a political system designed for its own improvement. 

Moon's proposal is compatible with pluralism. The question that must 
be asked about it. however, is why it is supposed to be a version of liberal¬ 
ism? Why should it be thought that the self-correction will always or even 
usually consist in policies that will improve on the existing levels of auton¬ 
omy, pluralism, freedom, equality, rights, and distributive justice? It is 
certainly true that many societies are deficient in these respects and 
would benefit from correction in the direction of basic liberal values. But 
it is no less true that many societies are deficient in respect to pollution, 
war. lawlessness, poverty, civil strife, and insecurity. Correcting these de¬ 
ficiencies is as important and beneficial as correcting the ones liberals 
tend to stress, but their correction is often at the expense of pluralism 
and the basic liberal values. Commitment to a policy of self-correction, 
therefore, does not have any obvious connection with liberalism. 

Moon's response to the inconsistency of liberalism and pluralism is to 
opt for pluralism and call that option a new version of liberalism. Calling 
it that, however, does not change the fact that in the emerging political 
system liberal values will not have a privileged position. Champions of the 
systems can systematically and justifiably subordinate basic liberal values 
to nonliberal ones if they have reason to think that the deficiencies of the 
system require it This is a reasonable attitude, but it cannot be a liberal 
one. 


Given the interpretation of pluralism proposed in this chapter and of 
liberalism proposed earlier, pluralism and liberalism are incompatible. 
Their incompatibility, however, does not stem from a conflict between 
specific pluralistic and specific liberal values. Their incompatibility is, so 
to speak, systemic. They are incompatible because pluralisis reject all 
ideological commitments, regardless of their content, and liberalism, 
being a political ideology, essentially involves making such commitments. 
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A political ideology must champion some values as overriding, otherwise 
it would have no content. Contrariwise, pluralism must reject the overrid¬ 
ingness of all values, without regard of their content, because their core 
belief is that there is no value that ought always to prevail over all conflict¬ 
ing values in all contexts. 

The source of this pluralistic belief is not a relativistic doubt about the 
possibility of a context-independent justification of any value. Pluralist! 
think that such justification is available for primary values and for some 
types of general secondary values. This justification, however, will not es¬ 
tablish the overridingness of the values accredited by iL 

It is not that the justification falls short by not being strong enough; on 
the contrary, the justification is as strong as it can be. The reason why it 
excludes overridingness is that in the pertinent political contexts there is 
always a plurality of values made important by their necessity for good 
lives, regardless of how they are conceived. What is most important is not 
to establish that one of these values is more important than the others, 
but to maintain the system in which die claims of all the values important 
to living a good life may be considered and weighed. It is of course true 
that in any particular context decisions have to be made among conflict¬ 
ing important values, and that these decisions will result in one value 
prevailing over another. But this does not nuke the value that prevails 
overriding. It prevails in that context without prejudice to what happens 
in other contexts. 

There is a range of important political values, and provided they are 
rightly interpreted, the claims of each ought to be attended to in all spe¬ 
cific political contexts. These values include pluralism, freedom, rights, 
equality, justice, a healthy environment, civility, law-abidingncss, peace, 
prosperity, security, and so forth. In some contexts one and in other con¬ 
texts another of these values ought to take precedence over the others. 
But to suppose that one or some combination of a few of these values 
should always and in all contexts prevail over the rest is to try to force the 
fluidity of life to conform to a blueprint that reflects the preferences of 
its designers rather than the way things are. 

The arguments presented in this chapter about the incompatibility of 
pluralism and liberalism apply equally to all political ideologies, liberal¬ 
ism shares with conservatism, socialism, communitarianism. civic republi¬ 
canism, and so forth the attitude toward some values as overriding. The 
arguments were directed against liberalism (treatise of its dominant posi¬ 
tion in the contemporary world and because the need to go beyond it is 
the topic of this book. But it should be clear that pluralist! reject not just 
pluralism but all political ideologies that subscribe to some more or less 
dogmatic version of monism. 



CHAPTER 9 


The Sentimentalism of Benevolence 


The- man who works from himself outwards, whose conduct is 
governed by ordinary motive-*, and who arts with a view to his 
own advantage and the advantage of those who are connected 
with himself in definite assignable ways, produces in the ordinary 
course of things more happiness to others (if that is the great 
object of life) than a moral Don Quixote who is always liable 
to sacrifice himself and his neighbors. . . . (A| man who has a 
disinterested love for the human race—that tt to say, who lias got 
a fixed idea about some way of providing for the management of 
the concerns of mankind—is an unaccountable person . . . capa¬ 
ble of making his love for men in general the ground of all sorts 
of violence against man in particular. 

—James Fit/james Stephen, Ijbnty, t^uaLty. Fmurmty 


lhe majority of contemporary liberal thinkers attempt to justify 
their position by using some form of Kantian argument Their fundamen¬ 
tal idea is that the basic liberal commitments are to universal require¬ 
ments of all good lives and that rationality require* everyone to support 
these requirements. This approach has been called “deontological liber¬ 
alism.”' Many of the arguments hitherto discussed have been directed 
against this interpretation and justification of liberalism. There is, how¬ 
ever, another approach: the utilitarian. Its central claim is that the aim of 
liberalism is to maximize human welfare and minimize human suffering. 
The justification of the basic liberal commitments is that they arc the best 
means to achieving this end. The utilitarian approach draws on what it 
regards as a basic disposition, which is identified as the love of humanity, 
fraternity, altruism, fellow feeling, or sympathy but which will from here 
on be referred to as “benevolence.” 

180 
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Defenders of the utilitarian justification of liberalism usually appeal to 
Hume * This is doubh odd because Hume was a conservative, not a lib¬ 
eral, and because he defended a limited, not a general, form of benevo¬ 
lence. His arguments are nevertheless cited in support of liberalism, and 
so this approach to the justification of liberalism will be called “Hu¬ 
mean,” even though Hume would not have approved of the use that 
liberals make of his ideas. 

The aim of this chapter is to consider whether the Humean approach 
succeeds as a justification of liberalism. The conclusion will be that it does 
not. The chief reasons for its failure are that benevolence is a misplaced 
attitude in numerous centrally important moral contexts and that ex¬ 
pressing benevolence in these contexts reflects the vice of sentimental¬ 
ism, which involves the falsification of reality to make it fit the agents' 
strong and misguided emotions. 


9.1 MNKVOt 

Morality requires acting for the good of others. Tim is not the 
only moral requirement, and where the good of others lies is, of course, 
controversial. But whatever their good is, there can be no serious doubt 
that acting so as to bring it about is one central moral obligation. Yet the 
nature of this obligation is unclear because there are difficult questions 
about the interpretation of its aim and about the motivational sources 
required for realizing it. Arc the others for whose good agents are obli¬ 
gated to act only people in agents' immediate context, members of their 
society, or all human beings? What leads agents to honor this obligation? 
Is it justice, prudence, decency, pity, benevolence, or some combination 
of these and cither motives? 

The dominant tendency in utilitarian thought is to answer these ques¬ 
tions in terms of benevolence. It is supposed that the obligation to act for 
the good of others extends to all human beings and that the best hope of 
meeting it is by fostering benevolence. In this respect, utilitarian benevo¬ 
lence may be thought of as a secular version of Christian love.* 

The relevant definition of "benevolence" in the OED (1961 ed.) is "dis¬ 
position to do good, kindness, generosity, charitable feeling (towards 
mankind).” Benevolence is composed of emotive, cognitive, and motiva¬ 
tional elements. Among them, the emotive one is priinarv and dominant. 
The fundamental drive of benevolence is a feeling that predisposes 
human beings to care for the good of others. It ranges from rejoicing if 
others flourish, through manv intermediate stages, to being distressed if 
others suffer. The cognitive element guides and corrects the identifica¬ 
tion of people and situations in whose presence benevolent feelings are 
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appropriate; it aims to resolve conflicts between the dictates of benevo¬ 
lence and those of justice, prudence, self-interest, and so forth; and it 
exerts critical control over the actions that benevolence prompts agents 
to take. This last introduces the motivational clement of benevolence. It 
is not merely a feeling guided by critical reflection but also a disposition 
that moves agents to appropriate action. Hume, following in the tradition 
of the moral sense school (see Roberts 1973), regards benevolence, thus 
understood, as a basic element of human nature. Contemporary psycho¬ 
logical research seems to support him in this view (see Brandt 1976: 429- 
53 ). 

The characteristics of benevolence that have emerged so far may be 
summed up as follows: first, it is primarily an emotive disposition to care 
about the welfare of others; second, it is a morally desirable character 
trait, hence a virtue; third, it has a dominant emotive clement but is 
guided by critical reflection and motivates action; and fourth, it is a basic 
component of human nature to be found in all human beings. The con¬ 
junction of these characteristics defines limited benevolence. But there is 
also gmeral benevolence. 

The difference between limited and general benevolence is the addi¬ 
tion of universality and impartiality. Universality refers to either the pos¬ 
session or the object of benevolence. limited benevolence attributes its 
possession to all human beings, whereas general benevolence goes be¬ 
yond universal possession and claims as well that the objects of benevo¬ 
lence ought to be all human beings. Champions of general benevolence 
claim that, as a matter of fact, all human beings have limited benevolence, 
and, as a matter of morality, they also ought to have general benevolence. 
According to them, moral progress consists in expanding limited benevo¬ 
lence until it embraces all human beings.' 

The universality of benevolence, however, does not completely express 
the moral vision of its defenders, for universality is compatible with the 
unequal distribution of benevolence, provided everyone gets some of it. 
The moral vision also requires equal or impartial distribution. 1 General 
benevolence may then be understood as having the four characteristics 
of limited benevolence as well as two other characteristics: it is universal, 
in being directed toward all human beings; and it is impartial, in being 
directed toward all human beings equally. 

In the rest of this chapter, three questions will be considered about this 
understanding of benevolence. First, can liberalism be justified on the 
basis of its opposition to cruelty, which is the denial of benevolence? Sec¬ 
ond, can liberalism be justified on the basis of general benev olence? And, 
third, can liberalism be justified on the basis of limited benevolence? The 
answer to all three questions is "no." 
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9.2 OPPOSrriON TO Cni'EI.TY AS THE JUSTIFICATION < >F LIBERALISM 

To begin with the first question, if the justification of liberalism 
depends on the assumption that limited benevolence is a basic human 
disposition and that human well-being depends on making it more gen¬ 
eral, then liberalism may be interpreted as opposition to the contrary 
disposition, cruelty, which will be seen as the most serious threat to 
human well-being. Three well-known liberals argue in this way. 

Judith Shklar says that "liberal and humane people, of whom there arc 
many among us. would, if they were asked to rank the vices, put cruelty 
first. Intuitively they would choose cruelty as the worst thing we do” 
(1984: 44). And she thinks that "liberalism is the possibility of making 
the evil of cruelty ... the basic norm of its political practices and prescrip¬ 
tions. The only exception to the rule is the prevention of greater cruel¬ 
ties" (1989: 30). •'liberalism." she says, "begin(s) with a summum malum, 
which all of us know and would avoid if only we could. That evil is cruelty" 
(29). Richard Rorty says that "we liberals" are "the people who think that 
cruelty is the worst thing we do" (1989: 173). and he endorses “Judith 
Shklar's criterion of a liberal: someone who believes that cruelty is the 
worst thing we do" (1989: 146). Annette Baicr acknowledges an "obvi¬ 
ously Humean bias” (1993: 437). and elsewhere she says that she pro¬ 
ceeds "within the limits of the comforting liberal faith" (1985b: 294). She 
claims that "cruelty is not the worst vice for the Kantian, as it is for the 
Humean" (1993: 451). And she allies herself with "Judith Shklar and 
Richard Rorty (who] have reaffirmed the Humean moral judgment" 
(1993: 437). 

It takes no more than a little thought to realize that this slogan—that a 
liberal is one who believes that cruelty is the worst thing we do—is mere 
verbiage that cannot withstand the most elementary questioning. Why is 
cruelty the worst thing we do? Why not genocide, terrorism, betrayal, 
exploitation, humiliation, brutalization, tyranny, and so forth? If it is said 
in reply that all serious evils arc forms of cruelty, then the liberal becomes 
one who believes that serious evil is the worst thing we do. But who would 
disagree with that? Would not conservatives, socialises, libertarians, or an¬ 
archists also endorse that claim? Shklar's avowed inspiration is Mon¬ 
taigne. but she says that "Montaigne . . . was no liberal" (1989: 23), and 
Baier's fountainhead is Hume, who rejected Whiggish liberalism for Tory 
conservatism. And yet Montaigne says that “I hate cruelty ... as the ex¬ 
treme of all vices" (1980: 313), and Hume says that when "angry passions 
rise to cruelty, they form the most detested of all vices" (1960: 605). Are 
Montaigne and Hume liberals then? And if they are. who is not a liberal, 
apart from the Marquis de Sadc and a few other moral monsters? And 
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why could a liberal not think that large-scale evils caused by benevolent 
motives are worse than small-scale evils caused by cruelty? 

It must be said that this slogan is provoking not merely because of its 
intellectual vacuity but also because of the specious moralizing that in¬ 
forms it. It insinuates that nonliberals are less opposed to cruelty than 
liberals and that those who are appropriately outraged by cruelty have 
willy-nilly joined the ranks of liberals. It encourages the thought that lib¬ 
erals are right-minded and that their opponents are morally insensitive. 
It helps to create a climate of opinion in which it seems to be morally 
questionable to criticize liberalism. 

If this were all. the charitable response would be to write the slogan off 
as one of those silly things that even good thinkers occasionally say and 
to talk about more important things. But matters are more complicated. 
Sympathy for the slogan results from unarticulated but deeply held moral 
attitudes. If these attitudes are made explicit, it will become apparent why 
they create sympathy for the slogan. It will also become apparent that the 
attitudes are as indefensible as the slogan itself. 

One expects those who advocate making opposition to cruelty "the 
basic norm of. . . political practices and prescriptions" to offer a clear 
account of what cruelty is. But they do not. Rorty uses "cruelty" exten¬ 
sively in twt> sensitivr essays of literary' criticism in which he discusses Na¬ 
bokov’s and Orwell’s attitude toward cruelty, but he nowhere explains 
what he understands cruelty to be (Rorty 1989: 141-68 and 169-88). 
Baier say* that "1 shall... lease aside the very tricky question of just what 
should count a* cruelty." And she goes on. "1 lake torture to humans or 
animals to be paradigm cases of cruelty . . . but just how close to torture 
the pain inflicted in cruel treatment has to be to count as 'cruel' is impos¬ 
sible to get agreement on" (Baier 1993: 443). 

Shklar does a bit better by actually offering two definitions. The first is 
"the willful inflicting of physical pain on a weaker being in order to cause 
anguish and fear" (1984: 8). But why does the pain have to be physical? 
Why does the cruel person have to be stronger than the victim? Could 
not a weaker person torture a stronger one? Why must cruelty’ cause an¬ 
guish and fear? Could it not cause death or mental illness or amnesia 
without anguish and fear? And what if physical pain is willfully inflicted 
not to cause anguish and fear but to bring about the moral improvement 
of a miserable sinner, deviant, or heretic? Could that not be cruel? 

Shklar's second definition, given several years later, is an improvement 
over the first. She says that cruelty "is the deliberate infliction of physical, 
and secondarily emotional, pain upon a weaker person or group by 
stronger ones in order to achieve some end. tangible or intangible, of the 
latter" (1989: 29). This definition is better because it allows that the pain 
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involved in cruelty may be both physical and emotional. It also gels rid of 
the requirement that cruelty requires the intention to cause anguish and 
fear. But it retains die arbitrary proviso that cruelty can flow only from the 
strong to the weak. It also has the fatal consequence of making surgeons, 
dentists, physical fitness instructors, people fighting in self-defense, and 
judges imprisoning criminals all cruel. It is odd to think of liberals as 
those who make opposition to the perfectly reasonable activities of such 
people "the basic norm of.. . political practices and prescriptions." 

From this portentous imprecision it is a relief to turn to the crispness 
of the OED (1961 cd.), in w’hich cruelty is defined as "the quality of being 
cruel; disposition to inflict suffering; delight in or indifference to the pain 
or misery of others; mercilessness, hardheanedness: np. as exhibited in 
action.” It will soon be obvious that this definition needs to lie supple¬ 
mented. but first we should take note of what is essentially correct in it. 

Cruelty requires an agent and a victim. The agent acts and the victim 
suffers. Part of what the agent does is to perform an action that inflicts 
pain on the victim. But this is not enough to make the action cruel. What 
the agent does also includes a state of mind in which the agent takes 
delight in or is indifferent to the pain that the action causes the victim. 
The victim suffers because of the pain the agent's action inflicts. Cruelty 
may then be said to include three essential elements: the agent's state of 
mind, the agent's action, and the victim's suffering. 

Another essential feature of cruelty is that it is a disposition of human 
agents. To be a cruel person, an agent must habitually be in the appro¬ 
priate state of mind and perform the appropriate action. But it is not 
necessary for being a cruel person to know that the relevant action will 
cause pain to the victim. For the agent's indifference to the victim’s pain 
may be so extensive as to preclude awareness of the misery the action 
inflicts. Of course, if the agent takes delight in the pain of the victim, 
then the effect of the action must be known, otherwise it could not de¬ 
light. Cruelty thus may be ascribed to human agents both when the)' know 
what they arc doing and when they do not The point of the condemna¬ 
tion involved in saying that an agent is cruel may be to assign blame for 
not knowing what the agent ought to know, namely, that his or her habit¬ 
ual actions regularly cause suffering. 

Cruelty may also be ascribed to actions, but only in a derivative sense. 
Actions, to be sure, can predictably cause pain, but that is not sufficient 
to make them cruel. For the predictable pain they can cause may be justi¬ 
fied as punishment, excused as the lesser of two evils, or exempted as 
unavoidable. To say that an action is cruel is thus to say that it is the kind 
of action that would be performed by a cruel agent, and that is why when 
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actions arc correctly said to be cruel, a derivative sense of "cruelty" is 
being used. 

This much is implicit in the dictionary definition. There are, however, 
two respects in which it needs to be supplemented. First, it is silent on the 
subject of how severe the pain must be to justify calling its infliction cruel. 
It is clear that the pain should be serious, not trivial. People who habitu¬ 
ally take delight in or are indifferent to causing others embarrassment, 
annoyance, or inconvenience may be offensive, but they are not cruel. 
Cruelty requires the infliction of pain that harms the victim in a way that 
endangers the victim's functioning as a full-fledged agent 

The second omission from the dictionary’ definition is that as it stands 
it fails to specify 1 that the pain inflicted on the victim must be unjustified 
or excessive. The victim does not deserve the pain, or that much of it, and 
there is no moral!)' acceptable reason for its infliction. This is what leads 
some opponents of capital punishment, flogging, or mutilation to call the 
practice "cruel and unusual." Their thought is, rightly or wrongly, that 
there is no morally acceptable reason to inflict that much pain even on 
criminals who are guilty as charged. 

Given these supplements, the dictionary definition may be amended as 
follows: in its primary sense, cruelty is the disposition of human agents to 
take delight in or be indifferent to the serious and unjustified suffering 
that their actions cause to their victims. 


9.3 IS CRUELTY THE WORST THING? 

Armed with this definition, it is now possible to identify the mis¬ 
taken moral attitudes that motivate the slogan that a liberal is one who 
believes that cruelty is the worst thing we do. These attitudes involve 
stressing the moral significance of one essential clement of cruelty at the 
expense of the others, and that is their mistake. The three elements are 
the agent's state of mind, the agent's action, and the victim’s suffering. 
Corresponding to them arc three mistaken moral attitudes. 

It must be said in favor of the Humean way of thinking, before turning 
to its criticism, that it is an improvement over the Kantian way at least in 
one crucial respect. Kantians approach moral questions from the agent's 
point of view. The primary consideration for them is that the agent 
should be motivated by good will, which is spelled out by the require¬ 
ments of the categorical imperative. How the agent's actions affect others 
is a contingent matter that is denied to have any bearing on the moral 
quality of the agent’s action. Since the victim’s suffering is among these 
contingent matters, it is irrelevant to the moral quality of the action that 
causes it. This leads Baicr to say. perhaps a trifle excitedly, that "Nietz- 
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sche’s comment in the Genealogi of Morals . . . seems fair enough: that a 
bad smell of sadomasochism, the reek of blood and torture, lingers on 
the Categorical Imperative'' (1993: 445). What Nietzsche actually says, in 
Kaufmann's translation, is that “the categorical imperative smells of cru¬ 
elty” (1966b: Second Essay, sec. 6), but let that go. The substantive point 
is surely right: the Kantian attitude is remiss in not recognizing the central 
moral importance of the victim's suffering. 

It is precisely because Humeans do recognize it that they regard cruelty 
as haring such great moral significance. Their underlying altitude is that 
morality should protect the victims from the suffering that cruel agents 
inflict on them. No one who is committed to morality can fail to agree 
with them—at least so far. Their difficulties begin if it is asked how it 
follows from this that cruelty is the worst thing we do and why believing 
that makes one a liberal. 

If cruelty is considered, in the Huinean manner, from the victim's point 
of view, then there arc two ways of trying to answer the question of what 
needs to be done to protect its victims. Each rests on a mistaken moral 
attitude. The first is to stress the primary importance of prohibiting the 
actions that cause su/Tcring and to attribute only secondary importance 
to states of mind. The second is to stress the primary importance of 
changing the states of mind from which both cruel actions and the vic¬ 
tim’s suffering follow and to attribute secondary importance to the ac¬ 
tions themselves, which are merely symptoms of the states of mind that 
motivate the actions. The problem is that whichever wav is preferred, the 
conclusion that cruelty is the worst thing we do does not follow, and it 
follows even levs that those who are committed to protecting the victims 
from cruelty thereby become liberals. 

The first way is represented by Philip Hallie's writings on cruelty (1969, 
199*2). Hallie's attitude is the diamentrical opposite of the Kantian one. 
Kantians regard the consequences of cruel actions as morally irrelevant; 
Hallie regards everything but the consequences as morally irrelevant.* He 
concentrates on the victim's suffering and is indifferent to the agent's 
state of mind. There are two things that can be said in favor of this atti¬ 
tude. It calls attention to what Kantians ignore and what should not be 
ignored by anyone who cares about cruelty’. The other is that the attitude 
has its source in passionate indignation about cruelty and consuming pity 
for its victims. These sentiments inform Hallie's writings and lend inten¬ 
sity to them. There is no doubt that his heart is in the right place. The 
problem is that it misleads his mind. 

In the first place, it is an exaggeration to suppose that cruelty must 
maim or min its victims. It certainly damages them in serious way*, but 
the damage need not be as serious as Hallie claims in order to be cruel. 
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Many innocent victims have emerged from the cruelties of concentration 
camps and abusive families without being maimed or ruined. The point 
is not to protest against Hallie s inflated rhetoric, but to realize that if 
cruelty is defined in terms of maim and ruination, then a lot of cruelty, 
both physical and psychological, will escape identification and condemna¬ 
tion. The harm done by exaggeration is to create disrespect for the unex¬ 
aggerated truth. 

In the second place, if the agent's state of mind is ignored, then it 
becomes impossible to distinguish between cruelty and justified punish¬ 
ment, painful therapy, physically demanding training, telling hurtful 
truths, and similar benevolently motivated inflictions of pain. Surely, a 
definition of cruelty should allow that there is a moral difference between 
emergency amputation in wartime without anesthesia and severing a limb 
by chain saw so as to extract information. 

In the third place, if Hallie's account were accepted, then how could 
cruelty be distinguished from other kinds of serious evils? If cruelty is 
"the activity of hurting sentient beings," then how does it differ from 
betrayal, fanaticism, dishonesty, expediency, greed, and so forth, which 
also hurt sentient beings? And if cruelty is simply serious evil in all its 
forms, then why does Hallie take himself to be writing about cruelty 
rather than about serious evil in general? 

lastly, to connect Hallie's account to the present context, it is pretty 
clear, although he does not explicitly say so. that he would strongly agree 
that cruelty is the worst thing we do. But how could it be consistently held 
that the agent’s state of mind is morally irrelevant, that what matters is 
the victim's suffering, and that cruelty is the worst thing we do? The worst 
thing we do. given these assumptions, must surely be whatever causes the 
most suffering to the victim. Cruelty often does that, but why could other 
evils not cause greater suffering than cruelty? Paternalism, religious and 
ideological dogmatism, national pride, greed. Utopian aspirations, 
selfishness, and so forth have historically been and currently are potent 
causes of suff ering. There is no reason to think that cruelty must always 
be the worst among all these and other evils. 

Humeans will therefore reject Hallie's simplistic approach to cruelty. 
They will be guided by Hume’s observation that "actions arc by their very 
nature temporary and perishing; and where they proceed not from some 
cause in the character and disposition of the person, who perform’d 
them, they infix not themselves upon him. and neither redound to his 
honour, if good, nor infamy, if evil" (Hume 1960; 441). This will lead 
them to emphasize the importance of the agents’ states of mind in trying 
to protect the victims of their cruelty. 

This is a much more defensible attitude than either the Kantian or 
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Hallie’s. There is a great deal to be said in favor of this attitude, and virtue 
theorists in contemporary moral thought are saying it- Those who hold 
this attitude agree with Kantians about the importance of the agent's state 
of mind, without dooming the msel ve s by regarding the consequences 
that follow from states of mind as morally irrelevant- They may approach 
the evil of cruelty from the victim’s point of view, as Hallie does, but they 
see that both the actions and the states of mind from which the actions 
proceed matter. They can thus do what Hallie cannot: distinguish be¬ 
tween evil actions which are cruel and those which reflect other vices and 
between cruel actions that cause suffering and benevolent actions that 
may cause as much suffering as cruel ones. Nor is there any reason intrin¬ 
sic to their position why they would have to leave "cruelty" undefined, as 
Rorty and Bitier do. or handicap themselves with either of Shklar's terri¬ 
ble definitions. I hi means can in perfect consistency accept the improved 
version of the definition of cruelty. What, then, is wrong with their posi¬ 
tion? 

Up to this point, nothing is wrong with iL Humeans rightly abhor seri¬ 
ous and unjustified suffering being inflicted on victims. They rightly iden¬ 
tify its one source of their suffering the states of mind of agents who take 
delight in or are indifferent to the suffering their actions habitually cause. 
They thus take due account of each of the three essential elements of 
cruelty: the agent's state of mind, the agent's action, and the victim's 
suffering. But they err nevertheless, although in a subtle and interesting 
way. Perhaps to avoid what they see as the mistakes of crude utilitarians, 
they stress the agents' state of mind, the vice, that is. from which cniel 
actions and the victims' suffering both follow. They are influenced by 
Montaigne's regarding cruelty "as the worst of all vita" and Hume’s 
claim that it is "the most detested of all wot." That cruelty is a vice is 
true; that from it flow’ detestable actions and unconscionable suffering is 
also true. But why is it the most extreme, the most detestable of all vices? 
Why is cruelty the worst thing we do? 

The answer is that it is the worst because it is the denial of benevolence, 
and Humeans think of benevolence as the moral master motive. Mon¬ 
taigne thought alike, not because he was a precocious Humean, but be¬ 
cause he was committed to Christian love, to caritas. whose secular version 
benevolence is. Cruelty is the $ummum malum because it is the vice farthest 
away from benevolence. 

It becomes obvious, however, that something is wrong with this answer 
if it is borne in mind that benevolence can lead to great cruelty. The way 
in which it can do so is explicitly allowed for by Shklar if cruelty is "the 
basic norm of. . . political practices and prescriptions." then the "only 
exception to the rule is the prevention of greater cruelties" (1989: 30). 
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The great cruelties that have been caused by benevolent motives arc rou¬ 
tinely justified by the belief that they arc necessary for the prevention of 
even greater cruelties. Their victims are the broken eggs of the ideologi¬ 
cal and religious omelettes that crusaders, inquisitors, conquistadores, 
commissars, SS men and, yes, women as well, have been cooking. 

Shkiar may reply by saying that the beliefs offered in justification of 
these benevolently inflicted cruelties are so obviously false that no reason¬ 
able and decent person would believe them. But even if this were con¬ 
ceded, there would remain numerous beliefs justifying benevolently in¬ 
flicted cruelties whose truths are controversial matters among reasonable 
and decent people. Such beliefs underlie the controversies over abortion, 
capital punishment, euthanasia, welfare legislation, sex change opera¬ 
tions, mainstreaming children with low intelligence, imprisoning mari¬ 
juana users, and charging people with sex crimes on the basis of testi¬ 
mony that psychotherapists are said to elicit from the unconscious 
memories of supposed victims. It is therefore by no means clear what is 
benevolent and what is cruel. 

('rude utilitarianism has many faults, but one of its great merits is to 
stress, and stress again, that the moral quality of a state of mind is deter¬ 
mined by the kind of action that follows from it. There is no guarantee 
intrinsic to benevolence that it will not be misled by false beliefs and 
result in great cruelties. Indeed, there is ample historical evidence that 
this often happens. And, to put in a good word for Kant as well, he saw 
the fickleness of benevolence, which is why he excluded it. as well as other 
sentiments, from the categorical imperative. 

It is not necessary, however, to side with crude utilitarians or Kantians 
to avoid the Humean mistake of basing morality on as insecure a founda¬ 
tion as benevolence. The alternative is not to exclude benevolence from 
morality but to stop regarding it as the moral master motive. The point is 
not that there is a moral master motive and Humeans mistakenly think 
that it is benevolence. The point is that there is no moral master motive. 

Conscientiousness, justice, personal loyalties, private projects, dedica¬ 
tion to excellence, courage, and so on and on. as well as benevolence, of 
course, may all motivate people in morally praiseworthy ways. But these 
motives, as well as benevolence, may be corrupted. Morality, therefore, is 
not merely or mainly a matter of making sure that agents will be in some 
particular stale of mind when they act but of balancing the agents* states 
of mind, the agents' actions, and the way the actions affect other people. 
The balance excludes any a priori way of privileging one of these ele¬ 
ments over the others, and it includes the weighing and harmonizing of 
their competing claims with a view of maximizing human welfare and 
minimizing human suffering. 
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If this is right, then cruelty is not the summum malum. Just as there is 
no summum bo mini, so there is no summum maluin. Cruelty is very bad, 
but it is not the worst thing. The worst thing is what causes the most evil. 
In different circumtances, different things will do that. There always is a 
worst thing, but there is nothing that is always thf worst thing. Acting 
contrary to benevolence may have dreadful consequences. It may also 
have consequences that are not dreadful but just, conscientious, coura¬ 
geous, and so forth. If benevolence is not the moral master motive, then 
cruelty is not the worst thing we do. If cruelty is not the worst thing we 
do, then liberals would be ill advised to define their position in terms of 
this slogan. 

Suppose, however, that the arguments that have been advanced against 
this slogan are all mistaken. Suppose that cruelty u the worst thing we do 
and that the first task of an acceptable political morality is to protret all 
citizens of a state from it. Does it follow that this political morality will be 
liberal? It does not. A political morality that is likely to be effective in 
providing protection against cruelty will tend to be conservative. 

Liberals think that the state ought to proside the conditions in which 
its citizens can make what they regard as good lives for themselves. Deci¬ 
sions about what lives are good and how to go about living them depend 
on the citizens' exercise of their autonomy. And autonomy, in turn, de¬ 
pends on the availability of a plurality of conceptions of a good life among 
which citizens can choose, on the protection of their rights, on their free¬ 
dom of choice and action, on the state guaranteeing equal concern and 
respect for each of its citizens, and on the stale maintaining a just distribu¬ 
tion of the goods that its citizens need. If cruelty is the worst thing we do. 
it is so because it endangers these conditions more than does any other 
threat to them. This is why a state ought to make protection against cru¬ 
elty “the basic norm of its political practices and prescriptions" (Shklar 
1989: 50). 

The only way in which this protection can be provided, however, is by 
curtailing the autonomy of cruel people, and that, in turn, depends on 
reducing their plurality of choices and actions, restricting their rights, 
diminishing their freedom, not showing equal concern and respect for 
cruel and decent people, and not prosiding the goods that cruel people 
need to pursue their pernicious activities. It will be asked. Why does this 
make the state tend toward conservatism? Because if cruelty really endan¬ 
gers the conditions that liberals regard as essential, then interference with 
autonomy, pluralism, rights, freedom, equality, and distributive justice 
will have to be very considerable, which will tend to make the state conser¬ 
vative. If, on the other hand, interference with the conditions that liberals 
regard as essential can be kept to a minimum, then it cannot be that 
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cruelly is as great a ihreai to them as to justify making its prohibition the 
basic norm of liberal political practices and prescriptions. 


9.« GENERAL BENEVOLENCE AS THE JUSTIFICATION Of IJBEKAUSM 

liberals may continue to defend benevolence as the justification 
of liberalism by arguing that the arguments just given against it are much 
too indirect. Even if cruelty is not the worst thing we do, benevolence may 
still be the justification of liberalism, for it is the attitude that makes peo¬ 
ple receptive to the liberal values and political programs that make good 
lives possible. If this claim is based on general benevolence, then it raises 
the second of die questions whose discussion was promised earlier. If it is 
based on limited benevolence, then it prompts the third question. This 
section will deal with the second question, the next one with the third. 

The arguments against general benevolence begin with Hume. He cer¬ 
tainly defends benevolence as the basis of morality, but it is limited benev¬ 
olence that he has in mind, and he explicitly rejects general benevolence: 
“It may be affirm'd, that there is no such passion in human minds, as the 
love of mankind, merely as such, independent of personal qualities, of 
services, or of relation to ourself" (Hume I960: 481). The point is not 
the trivial one that even general benevolence must uke specific forms 
and have specific objects. Hume thinks that human nature excludes gen¬ 
eral benevolence: "We perceive, that the generosity of men is very lim¬ 
ited. and that it seldom extends beyond their friends and family, or. at 
most, beyond their native country. Being thus acquainted with the nature 
of man. we expect not any impossibilities from him; but confine our view 
to that narrow circle, in which any person moves" (I960: 602). liberals 
may agree with Hume, accept the fact of limited benevolence, and go on 
to urge changing it. as. for instance, does Mill: “In an improving state of 
the human mind, the influences are constantly on the increase which 
tend to generate in each individual a feeling of unity with all the rest; 
which, if perfect, would make him never think, or desire, any beneficial 
condition for himself, in the benefits of which they’ are not included" 
(Mill 1979: 32). Hume's claim, however, is stronger, and it excludes Mill’s 
"improving state of mind.” He thinks that the proposed change from 
limited to general benevolence is both impossible and undesirable: "It is 
wisely ordained by nature, that private connections should commonly 
prevail over universal views and considerations; otherwise our affections 
and actions would be dissipated and lost, for want of a proper limited 
object" (Hume 1961: 229). 

There are three arguments in favor of not even trying to extend limited 
to general benevolence. The first is factual: general benevolence does not 
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exist. Human nature is so constructed that benevolence begins with the 
very few other people to whom the agents are intimately connected- It 
expands outward, but it weakens proportionally as the connection be¬ 
tween them and others becomes more and more remote and impersonal. 
When it comes to the vast majority of others to whom the agents are not 
connected by personal lies, shared customs, and forms of life, it peters 
out completely. It is perfectly natural that this is so. The injunction that 
people should go against their natural sentiments and try. artificially, to 
fan their limited benevolence to embrace total strangers of whose lives 
and circumstances they are largely ignorant is wildly unrealistic and unre¬ 
alizable. The utilitarian urging that people should act contrary to their 
natural inclinations comes down to a misleadingly expressed wish that 
human nature should be other than it is. A sound system of morality 
must respect facts, yet utilitarians quixotically ignore them; and they do 
so against Hume's advice to legislators that they’ "must take mankind as 
they find them, and cannot pretend to introduce any violent change in 
their principles and ways of thinking. . . . [T)he less natural any set of 
principles are ... the more difficulty will a legislator meet with in raising 
and cultivating them” (Hume 1985: 260). 

The second argument is practical. The only effective w-ay of acting on 
such limited benevolence as people have is to restrict it to familiar con¬ 
texts. The desire to increase the welfare or to decrease the suffering of 
others is not enough. It is necessary also to know how to go about doing 
it. But the more remote the contexts are. the less is known about them. 
The reasonable policy dictated by benevolence is to exercise it in contexts 
where its requirements are clear and to refrain from wasting scarce re¬ 
sources through dubious actions based on inadequate knowledge. It is. 
for instance, less than useless to donate money for the relief of suffering 
in distant parts of the world if it is not known what causes the suffering, 
how the money will be used, and whether there are dependable safe¬ 
guards against inefficiency, corruption, and stupidity in its distribution. 

These doubts have a moral point. It is not just that wasting scarce re¬ 
sources is an evil but also that suffering exists close to home as well. The 
moral choice is not between wasteful general benevolence and none at 
all but between wasteful general benevolence and limited benevolence 
that has a far better chance of relieving suffering. To put this in concrete 
terms, why send food to Somalia when people need it in America? 

The third argument is based on moral psychology. General benevo¬ 
lence misdirects the moral attention of those who aspire to it. The moral 
life of most people consists in participation in a network of more or less 
personal relationships. Their obligations are set by family ties, their jobs, 
the roles they plav in the various communities and associations to which 
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they belong, and the laws and customs of their country. It is not easy to 
discharge these obligations. The difficulty is not merely that vices and 
temptations lead to their violations but also that the more personal the 
relationships that give rise to the obligations, the more active the partici¬ 
pation they require. Personal relationships are far more complex than 
are impersonal ones. It is much easier to be a good citizen than it is to 
be a good parent. Personal relationships place moral demands on the 
participants' sustained attention. Caring for another person requires 
nearly as much knowledge, understanding, and seriousness as people lav¬ 
ish on themselves. And, of course, they often fail. Benevolence motivates 
people to attend more carefully, to try to fail less. 

It is limited benevolence, however, that motivates people in this way, 
not a universal and impartial wish for the good of others. In personal 
relationships, it is precisely to the individual qualities of the other that 
agents owe attention. Ia»ve is personal and partial. It is not love if it docs 
not discriminate in favor of its object. 

The trouble with general benevolence is that it directs the attention 
away from personal relationships and toward universality and impartiality. 
The more successful it is. the less there is left for everyday moral relation¬ 
ships. The more general benevolence becomes, the less capable are its 
agents of cherishing the individuality, the distincuiess. the particularity of 
others that personal relationships require. Since people's primary obliga¬ 
tions arc to those to whom they are personally connected, general benev¬ 
olence undermines their fulfillment of these obligations. 

In the light of these three arguments against endeavoring to extend 
limited to general benevolence, it is right to conclude that the Humean 
position is "a welcome corrective to the tendency, in both Christian and 
utilitarian morality, to set up a quite impracticable ideal of universal be¬ 
nevolence" (Mackie 1980: 127). Doubts nevertheless remain. For it is an 
undeniable fact that the benevolence of all too many people is kept much 
too limited by selfishness, indifference to the sufferings of others, and 
other vices. The defense of limited benevolence and the rejection of gen¬ 
eral benevolence must therefore answer the question of how far limited 
benevolence should be extended before the utilitarian injunction to ex¬ 
tend it all the way can be justifiably rejected. 

The required answer, however, is commonsensical and readily at hand. 
Limited benevolence should be extended only if there arc good reasons 
for it. and it should be extended only so far as these reasons reach. The 
good reasons should lake into account the facts of human nature, the 
practical limitations, and the existence of other moral obligations. The 
good reasons would have to show that the resources for acting on general 
benevolence arc available, that their use is likely to achieve its object, and 
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that their use to alleviate suffering at distant places should take moral 
precedence over their use close to home. In the absence of such reasons, 
the moral injunction to promote the well-being of others universally and 
impartially is a manifestation of sentimentalism or. worse, an immoral 
policy leading to the neglect of actual for spurious obligations. 

It may be objected that since the world has become a global village, 
there is always a reason for general benevolence and always an obligation 
to extend limited benevolence in the direction of universality and impar¬ 
tiality. This objection rests on the mistaken assumption that knowledge of 
the sufferings of others creates an obligation to help them. Surely, know¬ 
ing that many criminals have miserable lives and arc afraid to enjoy the 
fruits of their labors, that tyrants sufTer from the hostility of their subjects, 
or that Russian soldiers in Chechnya or Chinese soldiers in Tibet live in 
jeopardy of life and limb does not create an obligation to do anything to 
relieve their suffering. It makes a difference why people suffer. 

Suppose, however, that it is known that people at distant places suffer 
undeservedly: children are starving, innocent people are tortured, the 
helpless are being exploited. These arc clearly oils. Yet there is a lot of 
evil in the world, resources arc limited, there are often great practical 
obstacles in the way of ameliorating evil, and suffering closer to home 
may have a much stronger claim on the avilablr resources Not even 
knowledge of undeserved suffering, therefore, creates an obligation to 
help. 

But what if it is known that distant suffering is undeserved, it is practi¬ 
cally feasible to alleviate it. and there are no overriding moral claims on 
the available resources. Is there not a moral obligation to help then? Yes. 
there is. It still does not follow, however, that that obligation has anything 
to do with extending limited benevolence universally and impartially. For 
the obligation may be based on justice, decency’, or prudence. 

It must be concluded in the light of these considerations that there are 
often good reasons for not extending limited benevolence universally and 
impartially, anti that even if in some contexts there are good reasons to 
care about the welfare of people universally and impartially, those reasons 
need not rest on either limited or general benevolence. General benevo¬ 
lence. therefore, is an inadeqiute justification of liberalism. 


93 LIMITED BENEVOLENCE AS THE JUSTIFICATION Of UBfRAIJSM 

Liberals may concede that general benevolence is often mis¬ 
placed. but they may go on to argue that limited benevolence is the foun¬ 
dation of morality. For if there were not some human disposition to care 
for the welfare of at least some other people, then moral reasons would 
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have no appeal. The motivating force of moral reasons ultimately rests on 
considerations that agents find persuasive. Self-interest is one consider¬ 
ation, but people often go beyond self-interest, and so there must be oth¬ 
ers. limited benevolence is another such consideration. If it did not exist, 
it would be inexplicable why people do many of the things they obviously 
do. The utilitarian justification of liberalism may then take the form of 
arguing that the political programs, basic values, and the core of liberal¬ 
ism are the best expressions of limited benevolence. 

The problem with this justification is that it does not follow from the 
premises that are adduced in its support. It is true, as Hume claimed, that 
limited benevolence is a basic human motive on which human beings 
often act. Rut this is not a sufficient justification of liberalism because 
there are also other basic human motives, they often conflict with limited 
benevolence, and when people help others they may be motivated by 
considerations other than limited benevolence. So that even if it were 
true that liberalism is the best expression of limited benevolence, it would 
still not be true that the claims of limited benevolence, and hence the 
claims of liberalism, should take precedence over the claims of other 
basic human motives with which they conflict. The problem is that this 
utilitarian defense of liberalism mistakenly assumes that limited benevo¬ 
lence is the moral master motive. 

It has already been argued (in Section 9.3) that it is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that there is a moral master motive. Human beings are normally 
motivated by a variety' of morally praiseworthy considerations, such as jus¬ 
tice. personal ideals, conscientiousness, loyalty, and so forth, limited be¬ 
nevolence is one of these, and there is no reason to assign to it a privi¬ 
leged status among them. To do so would be contrary to pluralism and 
thus inconsistent with one of the basic values of liberalism. 

There are. moreover, numerous contexts in which the requirements of 
morality are actually violated by actions based on limited benevolence. 
Such are the contexts in which people arc held responsible for the evil 
they have done, even if benevolence prompts the opposite; in which peo¬ 
ple conscientiously tell the truth, pay their debt, keep their word, and act 
honorably, even if the benevolent courses would be different; in which 
justice is done at great cost to the living, even if its recipients are dead 
and can no longer enjoy the fruits of benevolence. 

The most telling argument against regarding limited benevolence as 
the moral master motive, however, derives from the occurrence of moral 
conflicts that people often experience in themselves between acting as 
limited benevolence prompts and acting as justice, honesty, and conscien¬ 
tiousness, fairness, or loyalty’ prompt. The present significance of this kind 
of moral conflict is that it cannot be resolved by simply asserting the over- 
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ridingness of limited benevolence. For the mere fact that there are moral 
requirements that conflict with limited benevolence shows that it cannot 
be the moral master motive. Perhaps limited benevolence ought to over¬ 
ride whatever conflicts with it. But the claim that it ought to do so re¬ 
quires supporting arguments. 

If such arguments are available, they must appeal to some consider¬ 
ation that is deeper than either limited benevolence or whatever conflicts 
with it. since it must be shown why limited benevolence should take prece¬ 
dence. But then the consideration that is appealed to would have a far 
stronger claim to being overriding than would limited benevolence. If. 
on the other hand, no such argument is available for always resolving 
moral conflicts in favor of limited benevolence, then the claim of limited 
benevolence to overtidingness amounts to nothing more than sentimen¬ 
talist moralizing. 

A similar objection rests on another type of conflict* that between in¬ 
compatible moral and nonmoral requirements. The requirements of mo¬ 
rality often conflict with the requirements of love, loyalty, politics, reli¬ 
gion. and so forth. The point of noting this is that limited benevolence 
may appear on either side of the conflict It may be a moral motive and 
conflict, say, with self-interest, or it may be a nonmoral motive and move 
the agent toward preferring the morally weaker claim of a friend to the 
morally stronger claim of a sen >ger. In such conflicts, nonbenevolent 
moral considerations may overr jc benevolent nonmoral considerations. 
But if limited benevolence were the moral master motive, this could not 
or should not happen. The fact that it does happen implies that limitrd 
benevolence neither is nor ought it to be always overriding. It is justified 
to conclude, therefore, that limited benevolence is not the moral master 
motive, but merely one of several moral considerations, whose motiva¬ 
tional force may justifiably be overridden. Since the political programs, 
basic values, and the core belief of liberalism are supposed to be justified 
as the best expressions of limited benevolence, limited benevolence is an 
insufficient justification because other political programs, other values, 
and other core beliefs may conflict with and justifiably override the liberal 
ones. 

The objections to the utilitarian defense of liberalism are so strong and 
obvious that the failure to recognize their seriousness cries out for an 
explanation. The explanation is that this approach to the justification of 
liberalism is shot through with sentimentalism. The seriousness of the 
objections is not seen by these liberals because through their sentimental¬ 
ism they contrive to hide it from themselves. 

Sentimentalism is an emotional response that falsifies its object. Falsifi- 
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cation is not just to hold a false belief but also to take an active pan in 
getting it wrong. An emotional response is sentimental if it is based on the 
agents’ cultivation of false beliefs about some objects and if their falseness 
makes their objects appear appropriate to the agents' feelings when in 
fact they are not. Sentimentalism inflates the significance of some unim¬ 
portant feature of its object at the expense of a truly important one. What 
motivates it is the need to make the agents' feelings appropriate to their 
objects. At the root of the sentimentalism, therefore, is the mistake of 
trying to make the world fit the agents' feelings, rather than the other 
way around. 

A film, novel, play, or painting is sentimental if it emphasizes some 
comforting feature of an otherwise distressing situation, such as focusing 
on instances of heroism in death camps, at the expense of the surround¬ 
ing horror. The attitude toward terrorists is sentimental if it concentrates 
on their selfless dedication, outrage, or loyalty but not on the mayhem 
they cause, lane is sentimental if it exaggerates the virtues and minimizes 
the vices of its object. 

As these examples show, the falsification involved in sentimentalism 
makes its objects appear better than they are. Its objects are idealized in 
the eyes of the beholder. It makes the past better than it was and some 
people are more lovable or deserving than they are; it concentrates on 
hope in gross inhumanity, on heroism in miserable victims, on opportu¬ 
nity for growth in evil. What makes this sort of falsification so insidious 
and recalcitrant to criticism is that it contains an element of truth. For 
the feature it falsifies »indeed there. It is just that its significance is small 
in comparison with what else is there. What if Hitler loved dogs, a terrorist 
had polio as a child, or a mafioso is devoted to his mentally disordered 
child? 

The feelings that fuel the sentimentalism of this defense of liberalism 
have human suffering as their object, and the feelings themselves are a 
mixture of pity, sympathy, indignation, and guilt- The clement of truth in 
this is that human suffering is great, and it is normal to have bad feelings 
about it. The much larger element of falsification is the idealization of its 
victims and the inflated sense of self-importance that makes guilt at inac¬ 
tion an appropriate feeling. Much suffering is nobody's fault; people 
often suffer because the consequences of their imprudence catch up with 
them; and inaction in response to known suffering is often justified by 
there being nothing that could be done or by there being more immedi¬ 
ate demands on the agents’ moral attention. 

The truths about human suffering are painful. Idealizing the victims 
and demonizing those who know about their plight and do not act are 
ways of projecting these painful feelings on the wrong objects. Liberals 
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often vent their sentimentalism on others In the form of a strident, moral¬ 
izing rhetoric that falsifies the facts, thus contributes to helplessness in 
the face of them, and treats those who do not share the false feelings as 
morally corrupt. Such sentimentalism is a disservice to reason and moral¬ 
ity alike. 
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CHAPTER 10 


What Is Wrong with Liberalism ? 


We repudiated all versions of the doctrine of original sin. of there 
being insane and irrational springs of wickedness in most men. 
We were not aware that civilisation was a thin and precarious 
crust erected by the personality and the will of a very lew. and 
only maintained by rules and conventions skilfully pul across and 
guilefully preserved. We had no respect for traditional wisdom or 

the restraint of custom-As a cause and consequence of our 

general state of mind we completely misunderstood human na¬ 
ture. including our own. The rationality which we attributed to it 
led to superficiality, n«H only of judgment, but also of feeling. ... 
I can see us as water-spiders, gracefully skimming, as light and 
reasonable as air, the surface of the stream without any contact 
with the eddies and the currents underneath, 

—John M aynard Ki ykvs. Two Mrmnn 


Liberalism is conceived of as a political morality designed to 
create conditions in wrhich people can make good lives for themselves. Its 
negative aim is to avoid the evils that jeopardize these conditions, and its 
positive aim is to identify and realize them. The core of these conditions 
is autonomy; the basic values that make autonomy possible are freedom, 
equality, rights, pluralism, and distributive justice; and the liberal political 
programs endeavor to implement autonomy and the basic values. 

The fundamental defect of liberalism is its inconsistency. Its negative 
and positive aims are incompatible, several of the conditions liberals iden¬ 
tify as necessary for good lives actually make lives worse, and many of the 
political programs intended to realize these conditions stand in the way 
of good lives. 

In one sense, the negative and positive aims of liberalism are unobjec¬ 
tionable. Who would not favor avoiding evil and making good lives possi- 
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ble? These aims, however, become liberal only if their content is specified, 
only if it is explained how evil is to be avoided and how lives are to be 
made good. The inconsistency of liberalism becomes apparent only if its 
negative and positive aims are specified. 

One main reason why effective criticism of liberalism is difficult is that 
when its specific aims are criticized, liberals retreat to the general aims to 
which no reasonable person can take exception. All criticisms are then 
deflected on the ground that they concern only insignificant details, 
which may be readily revised, while the overall plan, the grand design, 
remains intact. 

In the absence of specificity, however, there is no overall liberal plan. 
The commitments to avoiding evil and making good lives possible are not 
liberal commitments—they are the commitments of all reasonable and 
decent people. The commitments become liberal only when they are 
specified in terms of the core belief, the basic values, and the political 
programs of liberalism. The details, therefore, are everything. If they are 
inconsistent, then liberalism is inconsistent. And they are inconsistent. 

These inconsistencies occur in the liberal treatments of evil, responsi¬ 
bility, equality, distributive justice, and pluralism. The lime has come to 
state them in a summary form. 

10.1 THE PROBLEM Of EVIL 

No liberal can fail to know that the conditions required for living 
a good life are regularly violated. In this respect, the present century is of 
a piece with the lamentable historical record of humanity. 

When we contemplate ... the evil, the vice, the ruin that has befallen 
the most flourishing kingdoms which the mind of man ever created, 
we can hardly avoid being filled with sorrow at this universal taint of 
corruption. And since this decay is not the work of mere nature, but of 
human will, our reflections mav well lead us to a moral sadness, a revolt 
of the good will—if indeed it has a place in us. Without rhetorical exag¬ 
geration, a simple, truthful account of the miseries that have over¬ 
whelmed the noblest nations and polities and the finest exemplars of 
private virtue forms a most fearful picture and excites emotions of the 
profoundest and most hopeless sadness. (Hegel 1953: 26) 

This passage by Hegel predates (kunmunism, Nazism, two World Wars, 
and the genocide of numerous peoples. The pattern it describes, how¬ 
ever, is merely strengthened by these and other similar events subsequent 
to its having been written. No thinking person can fail to recognize the 
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prevalence of evil and wickedness as a highly significant fact that must he 
taken into account by all political moralities. 

One fundamental defect of liberalism is its naivet* about evil and wick¬ 
edness. It is not that liberals are unaware of the relevant facts or that they 
try to ignore them. Rather, their attempts to accommodate these facts in 
their political morality are utterly ineffectual. The question is thus forced 
on those who think about, rather than within, liberalism of what could 
lead reasonable and decent people to make so little of such a weighty and 
deeply serious matter. The answer is that it is the very faith that underlies 
and animates liberalism that presents liberals from proceeding otherwise. 
That is why keeping the faith requires liberals to tailor the facts to fit it. 

The liberal response to the prevalence of evil and wickedness is to attri¬ 
bute it to lack of autonomy. The thought behind this response is that if 
people could make unforced choices, if they could favorably evaluate and 
understand the significance of their chosen actions, then they would not 
act in evil ways. Making evil and wickedness less prevalent therefore de¬ 
pends on increasing autonomy, which in turn depends on increasing the 
scope of freedom, pluralism, rights, equality, and distributive justice. 

But why do liberals suppose that increasing autonomy will make evil 
and wickedness less prevalent? Why do they suppose that autonomous 
acts arc more likely to be good than evil? Because liberals believe that if 
people are allowed to make their own decisions without external interfer¬ 
ence, if they do not have to contend with poverty, discrimination, crime, 
and other social ills, if they are not ignorant, indoctrinated, or enraged 
by injustice, if they have the time and opportunity to think about their 
lives and actions, then they will do what is good and not what is evil. This 
is the liberal faith, and it is indefensible. 

It ignores the fact that the vices of selfishness, greed, malevolence, 
envy, aggression, prejudice, cruelty, suspicion, and laziness motivate peo¬ 
ple just as much as the virtues. It supposes, contrary to readily available 
contrary evidence, that virtues are autonomous and vices are not. It arbi¬ 
trarily assumes that virtues are natural and basic and that vices arc unnat¬ 
ural products of corrupting external interference without which the vir¬ 
tues would reign. It believes in the teeth of daily experience to the 
contrary that the dictates of reason and morality are bound to coincide. 
It flatters humanity by painting a rosy picture of its wonderful possibilities, 
while it inexcusably belittles the hard facts that it cannot accommodate. 
It is thus a sentimental falsification of reality that cannot provide the justi¬ 
fication that liberals need for increasing autonomy and for regarding 
freedom, pluralism, rights, equality, and distributive justice as basic 
values. 

Uberals will deny that they are committed to this faith. They will con- 
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cede thai some naive liberals in the past have held it, but they will claim 
that liberals do not need it now and that they can be as hardheaded about 
the facts of evil and wickedness as anyone else. 

In that case, however, liberals owe an explanation of why the)' suppose 
that by increasing autonomy they will succeed in making evil and wicked¬ 
ness less prevalent. If evil and wickedness were autonomous, then increas¬ 
ing autonomy would increase evil and wickedness, so this cannot be the 
explanation that liberals need to provide. If, on the other hand, evil and 
wickedness were nonautonomous. then liberals must still explain why in¬ 
creasing autonomy would diminish them. The liberal faith was the old 
explanation, but if it is disavowed, if liberals do not believe that human 
beings are fundamentally good and naturally sinuous, if they believe that 
human motives arc mixed and that virtues and vices are both natural and 
basic, then they cannot suppose that increasing autonomy will give 
greater scope to virtues and smaller scope to vices. If they really do not 
hold the liberal faith, then they ought to believe that increasing auton¬ 
omy will result in increasing evil and wickedness as well. 

Liberals are thus left with a choice among three alternatives, each of 
which is inconsistent with their own understanding of the conditions re¬ 
quired for living a good life. The first is keeping the liberal faith, which 
involves a sentimental falsification of human possibilities and a resulting 
incapacity to cope with evil and wickedness. The second is maintaining 
their commitment to increasing autonomy, which will make evil and wick¬ 
edness more, rather than less, prevalent The third is acknowledging that 
autonomy must be curtailed to curtail evil and wickedness, which deprives 
their basic values and political programs from such justification as they 
previously had. 


10* TOE PROBLEM Of RFSPONSIWIJTY 

To avoid this predicament, liberals opt to acknowledge the preva¬ 
lence of evil but deny the prevalence of wickedness. It is true, they con¬ 
cede, that the prevalence of evil results from human actions, but it is not 
true, in their view, that these actions reflect so adversely on their agents 
as to warrant ascribing wickedness to them. The reasoning behind this 
attempt to deny the reflexivity of evil is as follows. liberals agree that 
some evil actions are autonomous and that they do make agents who 
regularly perform them wicked. Such evildoers, however, are few in num¬ 
ber. Most evil actions are nonautonomous. They are done because their 
agents face forced choices or because they have been prevented from 
evaluating or understanding the significance of their actions by poverty, 
lack of education, exploitation, fear of crime, and similar adversities. 
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Such agents, being nonautonomous. should not be held responsible for 
their actions. They are merely causal, not moral, agents of their deeds. 
Moral responsibility goes without autonomy, and lack of autonomy ex¬ 
cuses agents from being held morally responsible. Since the legitimate 
ascription of wickedness implies moral responsibility, agents of nonauton¬ 
omous actions are not liable to it, and they cannot be said to merit the 
condemnation that wickedness implies. 

The intended or unintended consequence of this line of argument is 
to derail legitimate moral concerns with evil and wickedness. It is ac¬ 
knowledged by liberals that the prevalence of evil is due to people whose 
actions habitually and predictably cause it It must also be acknowledged 
by them that anyone committed to morality must be concerned with mak¬ 
ing evil less prevalent. But then liberals go on to express this concern in 
a way that makes evil more rather than less prevalent. For the primary 
interest of liberals is to determine the extent to which the people whose 
habitual actions predictably cause evil are autonomous. They are thus 
preoccupied with the psychology, circumstances, and motivation of the 
evildoers, and they’ agonize over the proper distribution of responsibility 
between evildoers and the influences that made them evildoers. They 
focus on whether it is poverty, poor education, a hostile environment, 
and so forth that are responsible for the evil these people cause or 
whether the responsibility lie* with their autonomous vices. 

These questions are, of course, legitimate. What is wrong with them, 
however, is that by giving priority to asking and answering them, liberals 
divert attention from matters that are far more important and have far 
greater moral significance. They relegate to the periphery of attention 
the evil that has been caused, the suffering that has been undeservedly 
inflicted on innocent people, and the damage that this does to the society 
in which it occurs. 

That the morally salient question is how to curtail evil is tacitly acknowl¬ 
edged even by liberals. For their reason for worrying about the degree of 
autonomy of habitual and predictable evildoers is that they do evil; that 
is why the question of their responsibility arises. If it is evil that is recog¬ 
nized as mattering first and the assignment of responsibility for causing it 
only later, then the primary moral task will be seen as curtailing evil, 
regardless of whether it is caused autonomously or nonautonomously. A 
just sense of moral priorities requires facing the fact that there are people 
who habitually and predictably cause evil, that the prevalence of evil is 
due to their actions, and that they must be stopped. 

One traditional task of a political morality is to formulate and enforce 
limits to achieve this end. liberal political morality, however, is incapable 
of doing that because it restricts the sphere of legitimate moral concern 
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to the sphere of autonomy. Nonautonomous actions are therefore non- 
moral, according to liberal political morality. Because liberals attribute 
the prevalence of evil mainly to nonautonomous actions, their political 
morality is by its very nature rendered incapable of dealing with the preva¬ 
lence of evil, and thus it is inconsistent with their own positive aim, which 
is to make good lives possible. The concentration of liberals on the wrong 
question—on ascribing the precise degree of responsibility—is a desper¬ 
ate measure to show that their political morality really does care about 
evil, it is just that most evildoers do not come under its jurisdiction. 

It compounds this problem that even if concentration on responsibility, 
rather than on evil, were justified, the attempt to attach responsibility 
solely to autonomous actions and agents would still fail. That this is so is 
pan of the significance of collective responsibility. People may justifiably 
be held responsible for actions they have not performed and had no con¬ 
trol over. This may be done if it is true of them that they have enduring 
identification with a group; they are committed to its values; the values 
are wrong; and. although they themselves have not acted according to 
the wrong values, they would have if they had been in the position of the 
fellow member of the group whose action did reflect the wrong values. 
Such people sustain the group, their moral identity is essentially con¬ 
nected with their allegiance to it. so if other members of the group cause 
evil by actions these agents did not do but would have done, then they 
cotnc to share the responsibility for them. 

The legitimacy of the ascription of collective responsibility shows that 
the liberal identification of responsible and autonomous actions is mis¬ 
taken. even apart from the denial of the reflexivity of evil. Here, then, is 
a further reason for denying that autonomy is the pivot on which political 
morality turns and a further reason for rejecting the attitude toward evil 
that makes liberals incapable of coping with it. 

The way out of this morass off self-inflicted ineffectuality is to recognize 
that a political morality may have legitimate concern with nonautono¬ 
mous. as well as autonomous, actions. The task of a political morality is to 
provide and protect the possibilities and limits that the people of a society 
need to make good lives for themselves. The limits may be violated by 
both autonomous and nonautonomous actions. Because either may en¬ 
danger the possibilities on which good lives depend, a morally acceptable 
political morality must be committed to curtailing both kinds of viola¬ 
tions. And because good lives may involve both autonomous and nonau¬ 
tonomous possibilities, a morally acceptable political morality must recog¬ 
nize and foster both kinds of possibilities. If liberals are committed to 
these goals, they must remove autonomy from the core of their political 
morality. The alternative is to doom themselves to helplessneses in the 
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face of nonautonomous evil from which ihc prevalence of evil mainly 
results. 


10.3 THE ntOBLEM Ol EQUALTTY 

Anocher problem is lhai the liberal conception of equality is in¬ 
consistent with good lives. Liberals think of equality in predominantly 
economic terms, as the distribution of resources, broadly interpreted, 
that are necessary for living a good life. There are several reasons for 
rejecting the central liberal claim that distribution should be based on 
equal concern and respect for everyone. 

One reason is that liberals arc mistaken in thinking that the unequal 
distribution of resources is in itself objectionable or an obstacle to living 
a good life. If everyone has sufficient resources, it is not objectionable 
that some have more than others. What is objectionable is that some do 
not have enough. The equal distribution of resources, however, would 
not lead to everyone having enough because resources arc chronically 
scarce and the equal distribution of scarce resources might just increase 
the number of those who do not have enough, and because the distribu¬ 
tion of scarce resources diminishes the resources that can be used to pro¬ 
duce future resources and thus makes it even less likely that people will 
have enough resources in the future. 

Another reason against the liberal commitment to equality is that ab¬ 
surd policies follow from it. unless morally objectionable inequalities are 
distinguished from inequalities that are acceptable or neutral from the 
moral point of view. To draw such a distinction, however, requires asking 
and answering the question of why specific inequalities hold. The damag¬ 
ing implication of that question is that, contrary to the liberal claim, ine¬ 
qualities in themselves are not morally objectionable. It is a statistical ne¬ 
cessity that in any population some people will be worst off both in 
specific respects and overall. This is morally objectionable only if it makes 
it very hard to live a good life, if their being worst off is morally unjustifi¬ 
able. and if reasonable ways exist to improve these people's fortunes. The 
liberal commitment to equality is mistaken because it ignores these con¬ 
siderations. 

A further reason for rejecting the liberal conception of equality is that 
no liberal can be committed to it consistently. The liberal rhetoric is that 
equality applies to everyone, but in practice liberals systematically restrict 
the distribution of resources to people living in a particular state. If a state 
were to use its resources to try to improve the lives of everyone, it would 
betray its most basic obligation to its citizens and it would be likely to run 
out of even the scarce resources it has at its disposal. If, however, a state 
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did what all states do, and should do, and put the welfare of its citizens 
ahead of the welfare of noncitizens, then it would be acting contrary to 
the liberal conception of equality, according to which everyone should 
have the resources necessary for living a good life. 

An additional reason is that the liberal conception of equality' has the 
absurd consequence of having to provide equal resources in support of 
good and evil conceptions of a good life. To avoid this absurdity, liberals 
must make the case for the equal distribution of resources prima facie. 
They could then argue that evil conceptions of a good life provide a rea¬ 
son for overriding the prima facie case and withholding equal resources 
from them. The problem with this is that in overriding the prima facie 
case, liberals appeal to the moral inequality of good and evil conceptions 
of a good life. But because the prima facie case rests on the presumption 
of the moral equality of all conceptions of a good life, liberals once again 
stand convicted of an inconsistency. If equal resources are to be provided 
only for pursuing morally acceptable conceptions of a good life, then 
equality loses its claim to universality, generality, impartiality, disinterest¬ 
edness. and neutrality. If. on the other hand, the pursuit of all concep¬ 
tions of a good life, regardless of whether they are really good or evil, is 
to he supported by equal resources, then the inconsistency is removed, 
but only at the cost of absurdity'. 

10.4 THE PROBLEM or HIMRlturiVtJUSTICE 

Turning now to the reasons for rejecting the liberal conception 
of distributive justice, the first thing to notice about it is that it is a con¬ 
scious and deliberate rejection of actual practice, common sense, the 
philosophical tradition, and the history of political thought regarding jus¬ 
tice. It aims at the radical transformation of the theory and practice of 
justice as it has existed before the liberal attack on it. The point is not 
that there was justice before liberalism, and now that liberalism is domi¬ 
nant. there is injustice. There was and is plenty of injustice. Rather, the 
point is that theory and practice have been supposed to reflect an ideal 
of justice. The radicalism of the liberal conception of distributive justice 
consists in the rejection of that ideal. It is not an attempt at reforming 
theory and practice so that they would come closer to the ideal but an 
attempt at revolutionizing the ideal itself by changing its fundamental 
nature. 

The traditional and commonsensical ideal of justice is that people 
should get what they deserve; that there ought to be a balance that makes 
the good and the evil people enjoy or suffer proportional to the good 
and the evil they have caused. The system of justice that exists in a stale 
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should aim to come as close as possible to approximating this ideal. Essen¬ 
tial to this ideal are the notions of moral merit and demerit. Merit de¬ 
pends on what people have done to make lives better and demerit on 
what they have done to make them worse. The ideal of justice, then, is 
that desert should be proportional to moral merit or demerit. It is a con¬ 
sequence of this ideal that, since the balance of good and evil that differ¬ 
ent people cause is different, people have unequal moral merits and de¬ 
merits. Given the nature of the world and of human beings, all systrms of 
justice must take moral inequality into account. 

Liberals reject this ideal because they reject desen as a basis of justice. 
Their conception of justice is egalitarian, and the notion of moral in¬ 
equality is anathema to them. They suppose that the resources that a state 
has at its disposal ought to be distributed so as to assure that all people 
have what they need to makr a good life for themselves. Because prelib¬ 
eral distribution has shortchanged many people, resources have to be 
redistributed. And the redistribution should proceed by always favoring 
the people who are worst off, since they suffer the most from the unequal 
distribution of resources. 

The extraordinary feature of this conception is its deliberate refusal to 
ask the questions that will occur to any reasonable person who is not 

already committed to it. Why are the people who arc worst off in that 

position? Is it due to misfortune or personal failings? What is the guaran¬ 
tee that if resources arc redistributed without regard to moral merit, then 
wicked people will not use the resources given to them in evil wav's? What 
is the justification for depriving people with moral merit of resources they 
have acquired legitimately? Why would reasonable people pn>ducr the 
resources necessary for redistribution if they know in advance that much 
of what they produce will be taken from them and given to others without 
regard to whether those others deserve the resources? Why should the 
distribution of resources proceed independently of considering the ef¬ 
forts people make to produce the resources? How could a state avoid 
self-destruction if it gives priority in its use of resources to supporting its 
nonproductive citizens over producing additional resources? Why would 
people who are worst off make an effort to improve their lot if they know 
that they can count on the state doing it for them without their having to 
do anything? How could it be maintained that good and wicked people 
should be given the same amount of scarce resources? How could a sys¬ 
tem that is designed to ignore what people deserve be a system of justice? 

The reason why liberals do not ask these questions and the reason why 
they fail to see how fundamentally damaging they are is an assumption in 
the background. If the assumption were true, the questions would have 
obvious answers that would not be damaging at all. The assumption is 
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lhai people are naturally good, and if they are not subject to unjust social 
arrangements, then they will live good rather than evil lives. The assump¬ 
tion is the liberal faith, it is from it that it follows that those who are worst 
off mast have been unjustly treated; that in a just society there will be 
little evil; that the distribution of resources should ignore moral merit 
because everybody would have moral merit if there were no injustice; that 
the appearance of moral demerit is bound to be a symptom of injustice; 
and that on a fundamental level everybody is equally deserving. 

The liberal faith, however, is an indefensible, sentimental, and destruc¬ 
tive falsification of reality. It makes wishful thinking into a political pro¬ 
gram. It blinds itself to the obvious fact that some people are morally 
better than others and that some are morally worse. It ignores the histori¬ 
cal record that testifies to widespread wickedness. The liberal faith ab¬ 
surdly denies that the good deserve better than the wicked. It deflects 
criticism by specious moralizing that accuses critics of immorality. It arro¬ 
gates to itself the moral high ground by pretending to champion the 
welfare of the poor, the needy, and the unfortunate, while pursuing poli¬ 
cies that refuse to face the causes of their misery and make it impossible 
to improve their lot. It fosters evil and wickedness by failing to acknowl¬ 
edge that their prevalence is caused by human vices; that unjust institu¬ 
tions result from human wickedness and that they merely encourage, but 
do not cause, preexisting vices; and that the remedy is to create and pro¬ 
tect institutions that limit the indiscriminate pursuit of human possibili¬ 
ties. It is a faith that ought not to be held. 

10.3 THU PROBI* M or PM RAIJVM 

The problem of pluralism that liberals face is a problem for all 
political moralities that are committed to some short list of values as basic, 
(liven that commitment, the question to be answered is why those particu¬ 
lar values, whatever they may be. are regarded as basic. Either there is or 
there is not an answer to this question. If there is not. then the fundamen¬ 
tal commitments of that political morality arc arbitrarv. If there is an an¬ 
swer. then it must appeal to some even more hasie value or principle or 
decision prtKedure that justifies regarding the values as basic. This an¬ 
swer, however, would be inconsistent with pluralism because whatever it 
is that the required justification is based on, it would have to be regarded 
as having overriding value. Because pluralism is the denial of there being 
any overriding value, no political morality that is committed to a short list 
of basic values could be pluralistic. 

Liberals cannot consistently appeal to some more basic overriding 
value and simultaneously deny that any value is overriding, as their com- 
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mitment lo pluralism requires them to do. Given that liberals are commit¬ 
ted to regarding some values as basic, their commitment is either arbi¬ 
trary, because it lacks justification, or it is inconsistent with their 
commitment to pluralism. 

One of the strengths of pluralism is that it avoids this problem. It is not 
committed to any values as basic, and so it does not need an overriding 
value to justify that commitment. Pluralists can and do recognize a very 
long list of values that are likely to be important; they recognize that they 
will conflict with one another and that these conflicts must be resolved. 
But pluralists think that reason will dictate different resolutions in differ¬ 
ent contexts. They will not commit themselves, as liberals do, to the inde¬ 
fensible a priori policy of alwavs resolving these conflicts in favor of some 
particular basic values. That is why if liberals were to take their commit¬ 
ment to pluralism seriously, they would have to eschew their other com¬ 
mitments, and thus cease to be liberals. 

By way of avoiding these problems, liberals may concede t hat autonomy 
cannot be defended as ttu core of liberalism. This would not mean, of 
course, that liberals must cease to value autonomy, but only that they 
could no longer rely on it to provide the fundamental reason why free¬ 
dom. pluralism, rights, equality, and distributive justice are to be re¬ 
garded as the basic values. They may then add autonomy to these oilier 
basic values, and thus demote it by one rank from the privileged position 
it was previously thought to occupy. They would thereby open up the 
possibility that increasing autonomy need not be regarded as having pri¬ 
ority. They could acknowledge then that the defense of the basic values, 
to whose list autonomy has now been added, could on occasions require 
curtailing autonomy. They could argue that what has priority is to create 
a society in which there is as much autonomy, freedom, pluralism, rights, 
equality, and distributive justice as possible. And they could consistently 
hold that working to achieve that goal may well require curtailing any one 
of the basic values so as to increase the chances of their joint realization. 

This defense, however, faces the insuperable difficulty that if autonomy 
is removed from its privileged position, then liberals need a new answer 
to the question that thev previously answered in terms of autonomy: Why 
regard the values liberals favor as basic? The previous answer was that 
they are basic because they arc necessary for increasing autonomy, and 
increasing autonomy is necessary for Irving good lives. But if increasing 
autonomy no longer has priority, then the question stands. Why should 
autonomy, freedom, pluralism, rights, equality, and distributive justice be 
regarded as basic values? Why are prosperity, order, civility, peace, a 
healthy environment, security, happiness, and law-abidingness not as im- 
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poriaiit for good lives as the ones liberals think of as basic? The answer 
can no longer appeal Co che necessity of the basic liberal values for au¬ 
tonomy. 

.Some of the basic liberal values arc certainly important to good lives. 
The same is true, however, of many other values that liberals do not re¬ 
gard as basic. Furthermore, thinking about values as basic commits liber¬ 
als to holding that conflicts between basic liberal and nonliberal values 
should always be resolved in favor of the liberal ones. But why should that 
be? If liberals arc to give an answer that is more than an arbitrary prefer¬ 
ence for liberal values, they must appeal to some consideration other 
than the liberal values themselves. Autonomy was put up as such a consid¬ 
eration, hut if it is demoted to a lesser status, then liberals need, but do 
not have, a better candidate. 
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The central aim of this book has been to criticize liberalism. 
In the course of the argument, however, several constructive theses 
have emerged: morality and politics ought to be centrally concerned 
with the prevalence of evil; the evil that people habitually cause reflect* 
on them adversely, even if they cause it nonautonomously; collective 
responsibility may be legitimately ascribed, if certain conditions are 
met; moral inequality is a plain fact of life; justice is essentially con¬ 
nected with desert; and pluralism excludes all overriding commitments, 
and consequently it is incompatible with all political ideologies that 
have such commitments. 

One implication of these constructive theses is that any acceptable 
political morality must recognize their truth because the failure to do 
so makes it impossible to protect the conditions in which members of 
a society can make good lives for themselves. In a sequel to the present 
book, these theses will be developed and linked. 

'Ilic guiding idea of the sequel is that whatever is worth saving from 
liberalism is contained in a version of pluralism, which is the best candi¬ 
date for an acceptable political morality. This version of pluralism, how¬ 
ever, is not a form of mitigated relativism. It is committed to the protec¬ 
tion of the conditions that good lives require regardless of how they are 
conceived, provided they are within the bounds of reason. As the con¬ 
structive theses listed above show, these conditions are numerous, they 
are far from being trivial truisms, and they have substantive moral and 
political implications. These implications move pluralism away from liber¬ 
alism. with which it is commonly and mistakenh- associated, and toward 
conservatism, with which it is commonly and mistakenly taken to be in¬ 
compatible. Contrary to these common and mistaken assumptions, the 
strongest version of pluralism is a form of conservatism, the strongest 
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version of conservatism is pluralistic, and it is their combination that will 
be developed in the sequel. The critical arguments in this book and the 
constructive arguments in the future one. however, stand—or fall— 
independently of each other. 
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Notes 


Chapter l 

1. "A remarkable variety- of political structures hits been thought by 
different philosophers to embody- Liberty, and a correspondingly mixed 
company has shared the name ’liberal'. In singling out certain main 
streams or schools of liberal thought, one has to be mindful of thr diver¬ 
gences that exist even among those which can be usefully grouped to¬ 
gether" (Cranston 1967: 461). "The word 'liberalism' has been used, 
since the eighteenth century, to describe various distinct clusters of politi¬ 
cal positions, but with no important similarity of principle among the 
different clusters called 'liberal' at different times" (this is "the sceptical 
thesis"; R. Dworkin 1985b: 183). "Liberalism has never been a closely 
integrated or firmly fixed doctrine: its proponents hasr held to a consid¬ 
erable and frequently changing variety of views and its historians and crit¬ 
ics have regularly disagreed concerning its main ideas and tendencies" 
(Flathman 1989: 2). "It is probably true to say that no political cause, no 
one vision of society nor any political principle has commanded the re¬ 
spect of all liberals in any generation, let alone through the centuries" 
(Raz 1986: 1). "Anyone trying to give a brief account of liberalism is im¬ 
mediately faced with an embarrassing question: are we dealing with liber¬ 
alism or liberalisms? It is easy to list famous liberals; it is harder to say 
what they- have in common" (Ryan 1993: 291). "If we examine the range 
of views that are classified [as liberal) ... we are unlikely to find any set 
of doctrines or principles that are held in common by all of them, any 
single cluster of theoretical and practical propensities that might be re¬ 
garded as the con or the mener of the ideology in question" (Waldron 

1987: 127). 

2. "At the heart of the liberal position stand two ideas . . . pluralism 
... and toleration" (Larmore 1987: 22-23). "The plurality of distinct per- 
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sons with separate systems of ends is an essential feature of. . . [liberal] 
societies" (Rawls 1971: 28-29). "Society, being composed of a plurality 
of persons, each with his own aims, interests, and conception of the good, 
is best arranged when it is governed by . . . the liberalism of Kant and of 
much contemporary moral and political philosophy” (Sandel 1982: 1). 
"One who experiences sympathy wilh a variety of conflicting ideals of life 
. . . will be most at home in a liberal society" (Strawson 1974b: 44). It is 
"itself an argument for liberal society that that society expresses more 
than any other does a true understanding of the plural nature of values" 
(Williams 1978: xviii). 

8. In discussing the connection between liberalism and freedom, 
Flathman writes: "Freedom is a good of great value because it is necessary 
to the satisfaction of a great many interests and desires, the achievement 
of many ends and purposes. . . . Unfreedom is a serious evil because it 
prevents or inhibits achievements and satisfactions and produces frustra¬ 
tion. distress, and harm" (1989: 115). According to Rawls, the first princi¬ 
ple of a just society is that "each person is to have an equal right to the 
most extensive basic liberty compatible with a similar liberty for others" 
(1971: 60). And Raz says. "The specific contribution of the liberal tradi¬ 
tion to political morality has always been its insistence on the respect due 
to individual liberty" (1986: 2). 

4. As Berlin puts it "It is important to discriminate between liberty 

and the conditions of its exercise. If a man is loo poor or loo ignorant or 
too feeble to make use of his legal rights, the liberty that these rights 
confer upon him is nothing to him-The obligation to promote educa¬ 

tion, health, justice, to raise standards of living, to provide opportunity 
for the growth of the arts and sciences, to prevent reactionary political or 
social or legal policies or arbitrary inequalities, is not made less stringent 
because it is not necessarily directed to the promotion of liberty itself" 

(1969a: liii). 

5. "Freedom is not the only value that can or should determine be¬ 
haviour . . . the freedom of the individual or the group may not be fully 
compatible with . . . co-operation, solidarity*, fraternity. But beyond all 
these there is an acuter issue: the permanent need to satisfy the claims of 
other, no less ultimate, values: justice, happiness, love, the realization of 
capacities to create new things and experiences and ideas, the discovery 

of the truth-These ends may clash irreconcilably. When this happens, 

questions of choice and preference inevitably arise. ... The simple point 
which 1 am concerned to make is that where ultimate values arc irrecon¬ 
cilable, clear-cut solutions cannot, in principle, be found" (Berlin 1969a: 
lvi and xlix-1). 

6. These conditions have been identified with being the recipient of 
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equal concern and respect (R. Dworkin 1977a), with valid claims (Feinb- 
erg 1980). with the requirements of purposive agency (Gewirth 1978), 
with those that enable reasonable agents to carry out their projects (Lo- 
masky 1987), with freedom from interference (Nozick 1974), with princi¬ 
ples of justice chosen behind die veil of ignorance (Rawls 1971), or with 
the imposition of a correlative duty on others to protect the individual’s 
interests (Raz 1986). For an overall view, see Waldron 1993. 

7. This may be expressed as the “most fundamental of rights is . . . 
the right to equal concern and respect” (R. Dworkin 1977a: xii); "human 
rights are . . . moral rights which all persons have simply because they 
are human" (Gewirth 1982: 1); "at the haseline of value in the lives of 
individuals, from which all higher order inequalities of value must derive, 
everyone counts the same” (Nagel 1991: 12); "each person is to have an 
equal right to the most extensive basic liberty compatible with a similar 
liberty for others" (Rawls 1971: 60); or the "equal worth of individual 
freedom and happiness" (Vlastos 1962: 52). 

8. "The core of this (i.e., the liberal) tradition it an intisirnce that 
the forms of social life be rooted in the self-conscious value affirmations 
of autonomous individuals" (Ackerman 1980: 196). "The most important 
task for which autonomy has been harnessed in contemporary political 
philosophy is to argue for a certain ideal of the liberal state. . . . (T)he 
root idea is that the state must rccogni/c and acknowledge the autonomy 
of person" (G. Dworkin 1993: 361). "The liberal individual is fully ratio¬ 
nal. where rationality embraces both autonomy and the capacity to 
choose among possible actions on the hasis of one's conception of the 
g«x»d as determined by one’s reflective preferences. ... As an autono¬ 
mous being, the liberal individual is aware of the reflective process by 
which her later selves emerge from her present self, so that her prefer¬ 
ences arc modified, not in a random or uncontrolled way. but in the light 
of her own experiences and understanding" (Gauthier 1986: 346). "One 
common strand in liberal thought regards the promotion and protection 
of personal autonomy as the core of the liberal concern" (Raz 1986: 203). 
"The essence (of liberalism] is that individuals are self-creating, that no 
single good defines successful selfcreation, and that taking responsibility 
for one’s life and making of it what one can is itself part of the good life" 

(Ryan 1993: 304). 

9. "I am free because, and in so far as. I am autonomous. 1 obey laws, 
but I have imposed them on, or found them in. my own uncoerced self. 
Freedom is obedience, but 'obedience to a law which we prescribe to 
ourselves’, and no man can enslave himself. Heteronomy is dependence 
on outside factors, liability to be a plaything of the external world that I 
cannot myself fully control" (Berlin 1969b: 136). Or. "autonomy is a sec- 
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ond-ordcr capacity of persons to reflect critically upon their first-order 
preferences, desires, wishes, and so forth, and the capacity to accept or 
attempt to change these in the light of higher-order preferences" (G. 
Dworkin 1993: 360). Or, an autonomous individual is "one who can step 
back from his moral beliefs and his desires .. . and ... test their validity 
by reference to an inbuilt standard, which is his own tendency to rational 
coherence and consistency’ in thinking" (Hampshire 1983: 56). Or, I am 
"a subject with ends he has chosen, and his fundamental preference is 
for conditions that enable him to frame a mode of life that expresses his 
nature as a free and rational being as fully as circumstances permit" 
(Rawls 1971:561). 

10. Action, in the first condition, and choice, in the second condition, 
are left unanalyzed because the complex questions that their analyses 
raise are irrelevant for the present purposes. For an introduction to these 
questions and bibliographies for following up on them, see Donagan 

1992 and Goldman and Smith 1992. 

11. The gap between freedom and autonomy has been the subject of 
much discussion in more recent limes. Benn (1988) describes those who 
satisfy the freedom but not the judgment component of autonomy as 
being in a state of autarchy, while those who satisfy both components as 
being autonomous. Berlin (1969b) thinks of the freedom component in 
terms of negative freedom, that is. an agent's freedom from external in¬ 
terference, and of the judgment component as positive freedom, the free¬ 
dom to live in accordance with one’s conception of a good life. Frankfurt 
(1988c) distinguishes between wanton acts, which are motivated by first- 
order desires, and acts expressive of fuller personhood. which are moti¬ 
vated by the agents’ second-order desires to control their first-order de¬ 
sires. Hampshire (1965: 93) writes of the "distinction of desires and atti¬ 
tudes. which are formed as the outcome of considering the 
appropriateness of their objects, and which remain dependent on a con¬ 
viction of appropriateness, from desires and moods that are not in this 
sense thought-dependent." Taylor (1976) expresses the same idea in his 
writing about weak and strong evaluators, where the former choose 
whether to act to satisfy- first-order desires and the latter base that choice 
on the evaluation of their second-order desires. (For a survey of this litera¬ 
ture, see Macedo 1990: chap. 6.) 

Chapur 2 

1. Here are some illustrations among many possible ones of the gen¬ 
eral liberal tendency to minimize or ignore the significance of evil. Ron¬ 
ald Dworkin savs that the fundamental liberal belief is that there is "a 
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right to equal concern and respect” (1977: xii). But he does not address 
the question of why serial murderers and their victims, terrorists and their 
hostages, or scourges and benefactors of humanity* should have a right to 
equal concern and respect. John Rawls distinguishes between "the unjust, 
the bad, and the evil man.” He says that “the unjust man seeks dominion 
for the sake of aims ... which when appropriately limited are legitimate. 
The bad man desires arbitrary power because he enjoys the sense of mas¬ 
tery which its exercise gives him.... (TJhe evil man aspires to unjust rule 
precisely because it violates what independent persons would consent to 
in an original position of equality" (1971: 459). But Rawls explains nei¬ 
ther why he thinks that there arc not enough of these people to vitiate 
his political program nor what he proposes to do about them. After giving 
an account of autonomy (quite similar to the one in Section 1.5) Ra/ says, 
"Throughout the preceding remarks I was assuming, of course, that it is 
generally agreed that an autonomous life is not.. . evil" (1986: 894). He 
nowhere questions or justifies this assumption. 

Stuart Hampshire writes that "unmitigated evil and nastiness are as 
natural ... in educated human beings as generosity and sympathy: no 
more, and no less. ... (H)igh culture and good education are not signifi¬ 
cantly correlated with elementary moral decency." Given this lamentable 
fact, what is to to done? Hampshire's answer is that the possibility of civi¬ 
lized life requires the recognition that "there is a basic level of morality, 
a hare minimum, which is entirely negative, and without this bare mini¬ 
mum as a foundation no morality directed towards the greater good ran 
be applicable and can survive in practice. A rock-bottom and preliminary 
morality of justice and fair dealing is needed to keep a balance between 
competing moralities and to support respected procedures of arbitration 
between them" (1989: 8). Hampshire calls this rock-bottom justice "basic 
procedural justice." Hampshire Is clearly right about evil and the need 
for basic justice, but he fails to show that liberalism can provide what is 
needed. Why would wicked people follow basic procedural justice? If lib- 
erals aim to increase autonomy, what stops them from increasing evil? If, 
on the other hand, evil is to be suppressed and basic procedural justice is 
to be enforced, then the autonomy of wicked people must be curtailed 
and nonautonomously wicked people cannot be accorded freedom, 
rights, equal concern and respect, and equal resources. If Hampshire's 
diagnosis is right, liberalism must be rejected as a remedy. If, on the other 
hand, the commitment to liberalism is maintained, then how could the 
exacerbation of the problem of evil that Hampshire correctly identified 
be avoided? 

Judith Shklar advocates what she calls "the liberalism of fear." This 
kind of liberalism requires "making the evil of cruelty and fear the basic 
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norm of its political practices and prescriptions" (1989: 30). "The liberal¬ 
ism of fear in fact does not rest on a theory of moral pluralism. It does 
not. to be sure, offer a summon bonum toward which all political agents 
should strive, but it certainly does begin with a summurt malum, which all 
of us know and would avoid if only we could. That evil is cruelty and the 
fear its inspires” (1989: 31). like Hampshire, Shklar is surely right about 
the need to avoid the great evils of cruelty and fear of it. What she fails to 
show is why those who join her in recognizing this need would be commit¬ 
ted to liberalism. Why could there not be a conservatism or a socialism of 
fear? 

2. "According to this doc trine—that virtue is knowledge—when men 
commit crimes they do so because they are in error they have mistaken 
what will, in fact, profit them. If they truly knew what would profit them, 

they would not do these destructive things-Crime, vice, imperfection, 

misery, all arise from ignorance and menu! indolence or muddle. . . . 
‘Virtue is knowledge’ means that if you know the good for man, you can¬ 
not, if you are a rational being, live in any way other than that whereby 
fulfilment is that towards which all desires, hopes, prayers, aspirations are 
directed. ... To distinguish reality from appearance, to distinguish that 
which will truly fulfil a man from that which mearly appears to promise 
to do so, that is knowledge, and that alone will save him" (Berlin 1990b: 

28-29). 

3. As John Kawls puts it, "Men's propensity to injustice is not a perma¬ 
nent aspect of community life; it is greater or less depending in large part 
on social institutions, and in particular on whether they are just or un¬ 
just” (1971:245). 

4. Rawls says that the view of human nature that underlies liberalism 
is "the high point of the contractarian tradition in Kant and Rousseau." 
according to which "a person Is acting autonomously when the principles 
of his action are chosen by him as the most adequate possible expressions 
of his nature as a free and equal rational being" (1971: 252). 

Chapter 3 

1. Attempting to draw a similar distinction. Susan Wolf says: "When 
we hold a person deeply responsible ... we understand her to be account¬ 
able ... in a different way from that in which other objects may be ac¬ 
countable. It is only in the context of this distinctive ty-pe of accountability 
that the question of whether an individual deserves praise or blame . . . 

makes sense" (1991: 43). 

2. As Wolf puts it* "Responsibility- depends on the ability to act in 
accordance with the True and the Good. If one is psychologically deter- 
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mined to do the right thing for the right reason, this is compatible with 
having the requisite ability. . . . But if one is psychologically determined 
to do the wrong thing, for whatever reason, this seems to constitute a 
denial of that ability. .. . [Bjeing psychologically determined to perform 
good actions is compatible with deserving praise for them, but . .. being 
psychologically determined to perform bad actions is not compatible with 

blame- (1991:79). 

3. As Kant says, "The action to which ought applies mast indeed be 
possible under natural conditions" (1953: A548); "a rational being can 
rightly say of any unlawful action which he has done that he could have 
left it undone... . For this action and everything in llie past which deter¬ 
mined it belong to a single phenomenon of his character, which he him¬ 
self creates" (1949: 203); and "duty demands nothing of us which we 
cannot do," "when the moral law commands that we ought now to be 
better men. it follows inevitably that we must be nhU to be belter." and 
"we ought to conform to it (our disposition); consequently we must be 
able to do so" (I960: 43, 46. and 55). 

4. As it has been put: "There is one coinmiunent whose ground is 
intimately personal and which comes before any other personal or social 
commitment whatsoever: the commitment to the principled mode of life 
as such. One is tempted to call this the supreme moral commitment" 
(Falk 1968. 374-75). 

5. To illustrate this tendency consider "the case of the victim of a 
deprived childhood ... a man who embezzled some money, fully aware 
of what he was doing. . . . Yet it seems he ought not to be blamed for 
committing his crime, for. from his point of view, one cannot reasonably 
expect him to see anything wrong with his action. We may suppose that 
in his childhood he was given no lose—he was beaten by his father, ne¬ 
glected by his mother. .And the people to whom he was exposed when he 
was growing up gave him examples only of evil and selfishness. From his 
point of view, it is natural to conclude that respecting other people's 
property would be foolish. For presumably no one had ever respected his. 
. . . In light of this, it seems that this man shouldn't be blamed for an 
action we know to be wrong. For if we had his childhood, we would not 
have know either.... It is because he couldn't have had reason that this 
agent should not be blamed” (Wolf 1981: 233). 

6. As Kant put it: "Man himself must make or have made himself into 
whatever, in a moral sense, whether good or evil, he Is or is to become. 
Either condition must be an effect of his free choice; for otherwise he 
could not be held responsible for it and could therefore be morally nei¬ 
ther good nor evil" (I960: 40). 

7. As a previous critic of liberalism trenchantly observed: "It is one of 
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the commonest beliefs of the day that the human race collectively has 
before it splendid destinies of various kinds, and the road to them is to 
be found in the removal of all restraint on human conduct, in the recog¬ 
nition of a substantial equality between all human creatures, and in frater¬ 
nity or general love. These doctrines . . . are regarded not merely as 
truths, but as truths for which those who believe them are ready to do 
batde, and for the establishment of which they are prepared to sacrifice 
all merely personal ends. Such, staled in the most general terms, is the 
religion of which I take ‘Liberty. Equality. Fraternity’ to be the creed. I 

do not believe it" (Stephen 1993: 52-53). 

Chapter 5 

1. Perhaps the most fully articulated liberal accounts of equality and 
distributive justice are Ronald Dworkin's and John Rawls’s. But Dworkin 
says that "I want to argue that a certain conception of equality ... is the 
nerve of liberalism" (1985b: 183). while Rawls claims that "Justice is the 
first virtue of social institutions ... an injustice is tolerable only when it is 
necessary to avoid even greater injustice" (1971: 3-4). There is a large 
overlap between these two positions, but their differences warrant sepa¬ 
rate treatment. 

2. In this respect, there is a shared ground between consequentialist 
and Kantian moral theories. Henry Sidgwkk says that "the good of any 
individual is of no more importance, from the point of view (if 1 may say) 
of the Universe, than the good of any other” (1981: 382). And Immanuel 
Kant voices a similar opinion, although more floridly: "Man regarded as 
a person ... is exalted above any price; for as such ... he is not to be 
valued as a mere means to the ends of others or even to his own ends, but 
as an end in himself. He possesses, in other words, a dignity (an absolute 
inner worth) by which he exacts mpert for himself: ... he can measure 
himself with every other being of the same kind and value himself on a 
footing of equality with them" (1983:97). According to these passages, sub¬ 
stantive equality holds between individual human beings, and it holds in 
respect to their svorth. dignity, or welfare. 

3. This position is attributable to Sidgwick. He was quoted above as 
saying that "the good of any individual is of no more importance, from 
the point of view (if 1 may say) of the Universe, than the good of any 
other." He then goes on: "unless, that is. there are special grounds for 
believing that more good is likely to be realized in the one case than in 
the other" (1981: 382). If the good is taken to be equality, then Sidgwick's 
claim is that unequal treatment is justifiable if it promotes equality. 

4. Ronald Dworkin says, for instance, that "the right to treatment as 
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an equal is fundamental, and the right to equal treatment derivative. In 
some circumstances the right to treatment as an equal will entail a right 
to equal treatment, but not, by any means, in all circumstances" (1977c: 
227). And also that "We must distinguish between two different principles 
that take equality to be a political ideal. The first requires that the govern¬ 
ment treat all those in its charge as equals, that is, as entitled to equal 
concern and respect. . . . The second principle requires that the govern¬ 
ment treat all those in its charge equally in its distribution of resources. 
. . . Sometimes treating people equally is the only way to treat them as 
equals, but sometimes not” (1985b: 190). 

5. Some of these people are John Charvcl (1981). Flew (1981), Harry 
Frankfurt (1988b), Friedrich Hayck (1960), Krkes (1988), J. R. Lucas 
(1965, 1967), Alasdair Maclntryie (1988). Wallace Matson (1983), Marg* 
ret Moore (1993), Louis Pojman (1991), and Joseph Raz (1986). 

6. There are some egalitarians who themselves reject what they call 
"the complete life view." which this proposal favors. See. e.g., McKerlie 
1989, 1992; and Temkin 1993. Their position escapes this objection, but 
remains vulnerable to the other. 

7. R. Dworkin says that human beings' "highest order interest... lies 
in having as good a life as possible. .. . Almost everyone acts as if he or 
she had that interest" (1983: 26), and infers from this, not that everyone’s 
highest-order interest matters, and matters equally, but that "the interests 
of the members of the community matter, and matter equally" (24). He 
slides from the universal claim to the particular without justification. 

Kymlicka writes that "the idea that each person matters equally is at 
the heart of all plausible political theories" (1990: 5), and he. like R. 
Dworkin. takes this to mean that "the interests of each member of the 
community matter, and matter equally" (4). But he. again like R. Dwor¬ 
kin. does not explain why egalitarianism is restricted to members of a 
community, if the interests of all human beings matter equally. 

Bruce landesman claims that "egalitarianism . . . has as its ideal a 
condition of equal well-being for all persons at the highest possible level" 
and then adds. "Egalitarianism holds that society should be arranged so 
as to promote and maintain this state" (1983: 27). Once again, the univer¬ 
sal claim is restricted to the context of a particular society. 

Rawls acknowledges that "the distinction between a political concep¬ 
tion of justice and comprehensive philosophical doctrine is not discussed 
in Theory, once this question is raised, it is clear. 1 think, that the text 
regards justice as fairness ... as comprehensive" (1993: xvi). This "is 
unrealistic," and in Political Liberalism, "justice as fairness is presented 
from the outset as a political conception of justice" (xvii). The difficulty 
this raises is that, although the conception of justice is now restricted to 
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"a reasonably harmonious and stable pluralist society" (xxv), the argu¬ 
ments for it continue to place the hypothetical contractors in the original 
position where they allegedly opt for egalitarian principles on the basis of 
considerations that do not derive from the political conditions of their 
particular society, but from universal features that human beings are said 
to have as rational and self-interested agents. Rawls thus acknowledges 
the unwarranted slide from the universal to the particular, but still fails to 
make it warranted. 

Finally, Bernard Williams begins by exploring the implications of the 
idea of "equality of men as men" (1975b: 232), but he ends by speaking 
about equality in "an economically developed and dynamic society, in 
which certain skills and talents are necessarily at a premium" (248). He 
does not say why the "equality of men as men," universal equality, should 
be discussed in the context of a particular type of society. 

Chapter 6 

1. As Rawls puts it. "The primary subject of justice (is] the basic struc¬ 
ture of society." and "Justice is the first virtue of social institutions . . . 
laws and institutions... must be reformed or abolished if they are unjust" 
(1971: 3). 

2. This basic moral belief may be formulated in a number of different 
ways. One is the idea of moral equilibrium. “The aim of morality is to 
prevent the upsetting of the moral equilibrium. . .. Primary rules define 
what it is ... to preserve the moral equilibrium. Secondary rules indicate 
what is to be done by whom when the balance has been upset. ... (TJhey 
are determined by the concept of desert, of positive and negative moral 
merit" (K. Baier 1958: 150; the sentence order of the original has been 
reversed). Another is the idea of reciprocity. "Generally stated, reciproc¬ 
ity is the practice of making a fitting and proportional return of like for 
like—good for good and evil for evil. ... (IJn one form or another, reci¬ 
procity is a social norm in every society of record" (Becker 1992b: 1075- 
76). Yet another is the idea of divine justice. "When we speak of the world 
as justly governed by God, we seem to mean that, if we could know the 
whole of human existence, we should find that happiness is distributed 
among men according to their deserts. And Divine Justice is thought to 
be a pattern which Human Justice is to imitate as far as the conditions of 
human society allow" (Sidgwick 1981: 280). 

3. They will do so. according to Rawls, for several reasons. First, "not 
only do the parties protect their basic rights but they insure themselves 
against the worst eventualities" (176). Their basic rights will be protected 
by the first principle; and if they happen to be among the least-advan- 
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taged members of the society, then the second principle will assure that 
the improvement of their situation will take precedence over any other 
possible improvement. Second, if "the two principles are satisfied, each 
person’s liberties arc secured and there is a sense defined by the differ¬ 
ence principle in which everyone is benefited by social cooperation. 
Therefore we can explain the acceptance of the social system and the 
principles it satisfies by the psychological law that persons tend to love, 
cherish, and support whatever affirms their own good. Since everyone's 
good is affirmed, all acquire inclinations to uphold the scheme" (177). 
Third, "the public recognition of the two principles... support Is] men's 
self-respect and this in turn increases the effectiveness of social coopera¬ 
tion. . .. (T]he two principles achieve this end. For when societies follow 
these principles, everyone's good is included in the scheme of mutual 
benefit and the public affirmation in institutions of each man's endeavors 
supports men’s self-esteem. The two principles are equivalent ... to an 
understanding to regard the distribution of natural abilities as collective 
assets so that the more fortunate are to benefit only in ways that help 
those who have lost out. ... (B]y arranging inequalities for reciprocal 
advantage . . . persons express their respect for one another in the very 
constitution of their society" (178-79). 

Chapter 7 

1. Rawls says "that the effort a person is willing to make is influenced 
by his natural abilities and skills and alternatives open to him. The better 
endowed are more likely, other things equal, to strive conscientiously, 
and there seems to be no way to discount for their greater good fortune" 

(1971:311-17). 

2. "In the original position the parties agree to be held responsible. 
.. . The essential point ... is that the principles that best conform to our 
nature as free and equal rational beings themselves establish our account¬ 
ability. Otherwise autonomy is likely to lead to a mere collision of self- 
righteous wills'* (1971:519). 

3. According to Rawls. "F.ach person possesses an inviolability 
founded on justice . . . the rights secured by justice are not subject to 
political bargaining or to the calculus of social interests" (1971: 3-4). 

4. "A conception of right is a set of principles." writes Rawls, "general 
in form and universal in application, that is to be publicly recognized as 
a final court of appeal for ordering the conflicting claims of moral per¬ 
sons" (1971: 135). 

5. Rawls says that "the inevitable deviations from justice are effectively 
corrected or held within tolerable bounds by forces within the system" 
(1971: 458). 
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6. As Rawls puis it "no one deserves his place in ihe distribution of 
natural assets any more than he deserves his initial starting place in soci¬ 
ety" (1971: 311); that "inequalities of birth and natural endowments are 
undeserved" ( 100 ); and that "natural assets and the contingencies of 
their growth ... arc arbitrary from a moral point of view" (311). 

7. The only particular facts which the parties know is that their society 
is subject to the circumstances of justice and whatever this implies. . . . 
[TJhey know the general facts about human society. They understand 
political affairs and the principles of economic theory; they know the 
basis of social organization and the laws of human psychology. Indeed, 
the parties are presumed to know whatever general facts affect the choice 

of the principles of justice" (Rawls 1971: 137). 

8. Rawls identifies the commonsense view of justice, which he rejects, 
as holding that "the good things in life ... should be distributed accord¬ 
ing to desert." which he takes to mean that "justice is happiness accord¬ 
ing to virtue" (1971: 310). He argues against distribution based on desert 
by equating it with "distribution according to virtue" (311); by claiming 
that "none of the precepts of justice aims at rewarding virtue" (311); and 
by asserting that the "criterion to each according to his virtue would not 
... be chosen in the original position" (313). 

9. As Rawls puts it: "The original position may be viewed ... as a 
procedural interpretation of Kant's conception of autonomy and the cate¬ 
gorical imperative. The principles regulative of the kingdom of ends are 
those that would be chosen in this position" (1971: 256). 

10. "Men’s propensity to injustice ... is greater or less depending in 
large part on social institutions, and in particular on whether they arc just 

or unjust" (Rawls 1971: 245). 

11. Rawls says that those who have the capacity to act autonomously 
have a "moral personality": "Moral persons ... are capable of having ... 
a conception of their good . . . and ... a sense of justice, a normally 

effective desire to apply and act upon the principles of justice-[Tlhe 

capacity for moral personality is a sufficient condition for being entitled 
to equal justice. ... (lit is possessed by the overwhelming majority of 
mankind" (1971: 505-6). Although "individuals presumably have vary¬ 
ing capacities for a sense of justice .. . provided the minimum for moral 
personality is satisfied, a person is owed ail the guarantees of justice" 
(506-7). “Those who can give justice are owed justice" (510). 

Chapter 8 

1. David Lloyd Thomas provides an admirably' clear statement of this 
problem: "Liberals attempt to justify- a framework of legal and social re- 
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quirements within which many styles of life and conceptions of what is 
worth while may be pursued. Liberals wish to present this as a 'neutral' 
framework, not biased against any particular conception of what is worth 
while. But they also want to say that it is. in some clear sense, die best 
framework to have: frameworks which are non-liberal arc also worse ones. 
The dilemma for liberals is to explain how both of these claims can be 
true” (1988: 1). 

2. The novelty of pluralism does not. of course, preclude historical 
anticipations; various passages in the works of Aristotle (1984b, 1984d), 
Michel de Montaigne (1980), David Hume (1960, 1961),John Stuart Mill 
(1978), William James (1987b). and Max Weber (1946) readily lend them¬ 
selves to a pluralistic interpretation. 

3. These writers include Annette Baier (1985a), Richard Brandt 
(1979), Ronald Dworkin (1977a, 1985a), Owen Flanagan (1991), John 
(iray (1993a), Stuart Hampshire (1983, 1989), Charles Larmore (1987), 
Steven Lukes (1991), Thomas Nagel (1979b, 1991). David Norton (1976), 
Martha Nusxhaum (1986), Kdmund PincofTs (1986), John Rawls (1971, 
1993), Joseph Raz (1986), Nicholas Rcscher (1993), Richard Rorty (1982, 
1989), Judith Shklar (1984, 1989), Michael Stocker (1990), Peter Straw- 
son (1974), Charles Taylor (1985a, 1989), Michael Walzer (1983), and 
Bernard Williams (1981, 1985). 

4. At the beginning of a recent article, Bruce Ackerman says. "If 
America cannot confront the problem of pluralism, it is finished as a 
nation." Part of his recommendation is to maintain "a principled reluc¬ 
tance to embed political commitments in any single comprehensive phi¬ 
losophy of life." And he closes by reciting the liberal faith that "political 
liberalism remains humanity's best hope in a world where cultural diver¬ 
sity is not only a fact of life, but a joy of living" (1994: 365 and 386). Isaiah 
Berlin writes: "Pluralism ... seems to me a truer and more humane ideal 
than the goals of those who seek . . . great, disciplined, authoritarian 
structures. ... It is truer, because it... recognize[s] the fact that human 
goals arc many, not all of them commensurable, and in perpetual rivalry 
with one another” (1969b: 131). larmore holds, "At the heart ol the 
liberal position stand two ideas . . . pluralism . . . and tolrratum" (1987: 
22-23). Nagel asserts that "1 do not believe that the source of values is 
unitary—displaying multiplicity only in its application to the world. I be¬ 
lieve that value has fundamentally different kinds of sources, and that 
they arc reflected in the classification of values into types. Not all values 
represent the pursuit of some single good in a variety of settings" (1979b: 
131-32). Rawls claims that it must be assumed that "the plurality of dis¬ 
tinct persons with separate systems of ends is an essential feature of 
human societies" (1971: 29). and he reaffirms this claim: "The diversity 
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of reasonable comprehensive religious, philosophical, and moral doc¬ 
trines found in modem democratic societies is not a mere historical con¬ 
dition that may soon pass away, it is a permanent feature of the public 
culture of democracy. Under the political and social conditions secured 
by the basic rights and liberties of free institutions, a diversity of conflict¬ 
ing and irreconcilable—and what's more, reasonable—comprehensive 
doctrines will come about and persist," and this "fact of pluralism is not 
an unfortunate condition of human life" (1993: 36-37). Raz says of the 
"doctrine of political freedom" (1986: 400), which he defends and which 
he takes to be the core of liberalism that it "is based on the values of 
pluralism and autonomy" (1-2). Michael Sandel characterizes the central 
claim of liberalism as "society being composed of a plurality of persons, 
each with his own aims, interests, and conception of g<x*d. is best ar¬ 
ranged when it is governed by . . . the liberalism of Kant and of much 
contemporary moral and political philosophy" (1982: I). Strawson thinks 
of “a liberal society ... (as one) in which there are variant moral environ¬ 
ments but in which no ideal endeavours to engross, and determine the 
character of, the common morality. ... (Its advocate] will not argue in 
favour of such a society that it gives the best chance for the truth about 
life to prevail, for he will not consistently believe that there is such a thing 
as the truth about life. ... lie will welcome the ethical diversity which the 
society makes possible, and he ... will (be) the natural . . . enemy of all 
those whose single intense vision of the ends of life drives them to try to 
make the requirements of the ideal coextensive with those of common 
social morality” (1974b: 44). And. finally, Williams writes with approval 
in his characterization of Berlin’s thought that it is "itself an argument 
for the liberal society that that society expresses more than any other does 
a true understanding of the plural nature of values.... (O)ne who prop¬ 
erly recognizes the plurality of values is one who understands the deep 
creative role that these values can play in human life. In that perspective, 
the correctness of the liberal consciousness is better expressed ... round 
the recognition that these different values do each have a real and intelli¬ 
gible significance, and are not just errors, misdirections or poor expres¬ 
sions of human nature” (1978: xviii). 

5. Berlin thinks that for "the liberal tradition . . . only rights can be 
regarded as absolute ... and ... there are frontiers, not artificially drawn, 
within which men should be inviolable" (1969b: 165). R. Dworkin says 
that for a "liberal... rights will function as trump cards held by individu¬ 
als; they will enable individuals to resist particular decisions in spite of the 
fact that these decisions arc or would be reached through the normal 
workings of general institutions that are not themselves challenged. The 
ultimate justification for these rights is that they are necessary to protect 
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equal concern and respect" (1985b: 198). Nozick opens his book with the 
announcement: “Individuals have rights, and there are things no person 
or group may do to them (without violating their rights). ... (T]he state 
may not use its coercive apparatus for the purpose of getting some citi¬ 
zens to aid others, or in order to prohibit activities to people for their own 
protection" (1974: ix). Rawls begins with a similarly ringing declaration: 
"Justice is the first virtue of social institutions- — Each person possesses 
an inviolability founded on justice dial even the welfare of society as a 
whole cannot override-(IJn a just society the liberties of equal citizen¬ 

ship are taken as settled; the rights secured by justice are not subject to 
political bargaining. . . . ((Injustice is tolerable only when it is necessary' 
to avoid an even greater injustice. Being [a] first virtue .. .justice ... (is) 
uncompromising" (1971: 5-4). Raz says that the "specific contribution 
of the liberal tradition . . . has always been its insistence on the respect 
due to individual liberty-Indeed the argument of this book will dem¬ 

onstrate how far-reaching are the implications of political liberty, how 
they affect our conception of justice, equality’, prosperity and other politi¬ 
cal ideals" (1986: 2). 

6. larmorc provides a clear expression of this response: "In modem 
times we have come to recognize a multiplicity of ways in which a fulfilled 
life can be lived, without any perceptible hierarchy among them. And we 
have also been forced to acknowledge that even where we do believe that 
we have discerned the superiority of some ways of life to others, reason¬ 
able people may often not share our view. Pluralism and reasonable di.v 
agreement have become for modem thought incliminahle features of the 
idea of the good life. Political liberalism has been the doctrine that conse¬ 
quently the state should be neutral. The state should not seek to promote 
any particular conception of the good life. . . . (TJhe neutrality of the 
liberal state ... Is not meant to be one of outcome. but rather one of 
procedure. That is. political neutrality consists in a constraint on what fac¬ 
tors can be invoked to justify a political decision. Such a decision can 
count as neutral only if it can be justified without appealing to the pre¬ 
sumed intrinsic superiority of any particular conception of the good life" 
( 1987 : 43 - 44 ). 

7. "Primary goods ... are things which it is supposed a rational man 
wants whatever else he wants. Regardless of what an individual's rational 
plans arc in detail, it is assumed that there are various things which he 
would prefer more of rather than less. With more of these goods men can 
generally be assured greater success in carrying out their intentions and 
advancing their ends, whatever these ends may be. The primary goods, to 
give them in broad categories, are rights and liberties, opportunities and 
powers, income and wealth” (Rawls 1971: 92). 
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8. As Larmore puls in "For the liberal, neutrality is a political ideal. 
The state's policies and decisions must be neutrally justifiable, but the 
liberal does not require that other institutions in society operate in the 
same spirit.... [Neutrality as a political ideal governs the public relations 
between persons and the state, and not the pnvaU relations between per¬ 
sons and other institutions" (1987: 45). 

9. "Political liberalism represents a response to moral pluralism, to 
a world in which there is systematic disagreement about the ends and 
significance of human life. Political liberals seek to forge political commu¬ 
nity by discovering norms and values that all can accept, and that can be 
used to regulate our common affairs. These commonalities can be found, 
if at all, through a strategy of political discourse, in which we attempt to 
"bracket" our differences by abstracting from our particular identities 
and ends" (Moon 1993: 219). Moon’s specific contribution is that his 
version of liberalism "recognizes the contingency of its own construc¬ 
tions. ... It recognizes that our shared principles may come into conflict 
with values that are not shared, and that the former may not always carry 
greater weight than the latter. Any formulation of common principles ... 
may disadvantage or evrn silence certain voices, denying them the means 
to articulate their own needs and experience" (219-20). The remedy is to 
interpret political liberalism on "a model of generalized discourse which 
protects the integrity of the participants... (and) opens itself to criticism 
of its own presuppositions and assumptions" (97). 

Chapter 9 

1. " ‘Deontological liberalism*... is indebted to Kant for much of its 
philosophical foundation. ... Its core thesis may be stated as follows: 
society, being composed of a plurality of persons, each with his own aims, 
interests, and conceptions of the good, is best arranged when it is gov¬ 
erned by principles that do not thmurhxs presuppose any particular con¬ 
ception of the good; what justifies these regulative principles above all is 
not that they maximize the social welfare or otherwise promote the good, 
but rather that the)' conform to the concept of right, a moral category 
given prior to the good and independent of iL This Ls the liberalism of 
Kant and of much contemporarv moral and political philosophy" (Sandcl 
1982: 1). 

2. "I am of the opinion," writes Hume, "that tho' it be rare to meet 
one, who loves any single person better than himself; vet 'tis rare to meet 
with one. in whom all the kind affections, taken together, do not overbal¬ 
ance all the selfish" (I960: 487). "No man." according to Hume, "is abso¬ 
lutely indifferent to the happiness and misery of others. The first has a 
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natural tendency to give pleasure; the second pain. This every one finds 
in himself (1961: 219-20). Hume concedes that "our strongest attention 
is confin'd to ourselves; our next is extended to our relatives and acquain¬ 
tances; and ’tis only the weakest which reaches to strangers and indiffer¬ 
ent persons." But "nature prosides a remedy in the judgment and under¬ 
standing, for what is irregular and incommodious in the affections. . . . 
(T]he passions are restrained in their partial and contradictory motions. 
. . . Instead of departing from our interest, or from that of our nearest 
friends ... we cannot belter consult both these interests than by . . . 
maintain[ing| society, which is so necessary to their well-being ... as well 
as to our own” (1960: 488-89). 

3. The relevant Christian text is the second of the two "great com¬ 
mandments" on which "hang all the law and the prophets": "Thou shall 
love thy neighbor as thyself" (Matt. 22:37-40). Kierkegaard, writing in 
the dominant exegetical tradition, interprets this as "your neighbour is 
every man.... He is your neighbour on the basis of equality before God: 
but this equality absolutely every man has, and he has it absolutely" (1962: 
2). The secular version, in Henry Sidgwick'i words, is: "Utilitarianism is 
sometimes said to resolve all virtues into universal and impartial Benevo¬ 
lence ... we should aim at Happiness generally as our ultimate end. and 
so consider the happiness of any one individual as equally important with 
the happiness of any other" (1981: 241). 

4. A representative expression of this view is that "the ‘general object* 
of morality ... is to contribute to the betterment ... of the human 
predicament, primarily and essentially by seeking to countervail ‘limited 
sympathies' and their potentially most damaging effects" (Wamock 1971: 
26). 

5. As Smart puts it; "The utilitarian must appeal to some ultimate 
attitudes. . . . The sentiment to which he appeals is generalized benevo¬ 
lence, that is. the disposition to seek happiness, or at any rate, in some 
sense or another, good consequences, for all mankind" (Smart and Wil¬ 
liams 1973: 7). 

6. Hallie says "that any understanding of cruelty should leave out the 
phrase ‘intention to hurt’—the intention may not be there, but the maim¬ 
ing may be as substantial as if it were there. In this book, which empha¬ 
sizes the victim, the main thing is that the maiming is done, not the acci¬ 
dent of whether the person who does the maiming is doing it for the sake 
of maiming itself. Cruelty is for us the infliction of ruin, whatever the 
'motives' " (1969: 14). He repeats the same point over twenty years later: 
"Cruelty is the activity of hurting sentient beings" (1992: 229), and he 
makes no mention of the state of mind of the agent. 
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